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N the parlance of the trade, 

the “Mediterranean flour 
markets” consist of Gibral- 
tar, Morocco, Malta, Pales- 
tine, Egypt and Greece. 
The volume of business in 
American and Canadian 
flour in any of these mar- 
kets, taken separately, is 
not large, but collectively 
the trade is of decided im- 
portance and teeming with 
potential possibilities to 
mills interested in the ex- 
port of flour. As conditions in these markets are 
continually changing, the only way to keep in touch 
with the situation is to visit the principal centers from 
time to time and make a personal study of the state 
of the trade. Owing to the remoteness of these mar- 
kets, very few representatives of mills have visited 
hem; consequently, most exporting mills have very 
little knowledge of the conditions that prevail there, 
and, in my opinion, they do not pay sufficient attention 
to the possibilities that exist in this large field. 

In order that the Mediterranean markets might be 
Tought prominently to the attention of millers in the 
United States and Canada, The Northwestern Miller 
decided that I should make a special trip to investi- 
gate conditions in each of them, and with this object 
i view I left London on Jan. 20, aboard the P. & O. 
steamer Rajputana, for Gibraltar. If there are any 
who do not know what the letters “P. & O.” mean, 
I would explain that they are the term used to describe 
& steamer belonging to the Peninsular & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co. This steamship company is 
Probably the largest organization of the kind in the 
bi“ and very largely controls the shipping business 

Far East. For many years it hes held the 
Royal Mail contract to the Orient, and as it 
e tbed various other steamship lines from time 
time it now almost has a monopoly of this trade. 
——— 
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The Rock of Gibraltar 


‘Part I: Gibraltar 


By C. F. G. Raikes 


There is something distinctive about a P. & O. 
liner. The ships are not nearly so luxurious as the 
Atlantic liners, nor are they large, but there is an 
atmosphere about them which leads one to believe that 
Kipling must have had them in mind when he wrote 
the verse which commences: “The liner she’s a lady 
by the paint upon her face . . .” Although the P. & 
O. liner is painted black and has black funnels, and 
her superstructure is of a yellow ocher color, there 
is something inspiring and businesslike about her whole 
make-up. I was told that the reason for the super- 
structure being painted this drab color was because it 
was not so glaring as the usual white paint, and more 
restful to the eye when in tropical seas. This may 
be true, but it is not so pleasing to the eye as the 
snowy whiteness of the Atlantic liner. 


On Board the P. & O. Liner 


Most of the passengers you meet on a P. & O. 

liner are government officials and army officers 
proceeding to their various posts in the East. Some 
are going out for the first time, but the majority are 
returning from leave spent in England. Many of 
them are depressed at leaving the homeland, and a 
few are thanking their lucky stars that they are going 
back to the sunshine and the life of the East. The 
passengers engaged in commerce are very much in the 
minority, and the ordinary tourists such as swarm 
upon Atlantic liners are few on these steamers to the 
East. The good-fellowship that exists on an Atlantic 
liner, for the most part, is missing among P. & O. 
passengers. Although their positions in life may not 
be of great importance, they are inclined to be digni- 
fied, and do not consider it good form to lose their 
reserve and let themselves go. Many of them travel 
with a valet or a maid, although in numerous cases 
they can ill afford it. 

Another thing that is entirely different to the 
aspect of an Atlantic liner is the presence of Indians 
and Lascars as stewards and crew. The stewards are 
mostly Goanese, and I understand are of Portuguese 
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descent, as Goa (Bombay) has been Portuguese terri- 
ory since the early days of the colonization of India. 
he Lascar sailor is a wonderful creature. His odd 
looking and bright hued headdress and clothing give 
a delightful touch of color to the otherwise drab sur- 
roundings. These Lascars make splendid sailors, work 
for very small wages, and live off the proverbial smell 
of an oil rag. ‘ 

We sailed from Tilbury Dock, London, on a typical 
English winter’s day. A bitterly cold wind and driv- 
ing rain was the farewell given to those who were 
leaving their beloved England. Speaking of farewells, 
this is another thing that is quite different from the 
customs in America. Few telegrams are received by 
the departing passengers, and flowers, boxes of can- 
dies, cigars, etc., which are such a feature at the 
departure of an Atlantic liner from an American port 
for Europe, are rarely seen on an English steamer 
leaving for the East. It is not customary to send 
such expressions of good will to the departing voyager, 
nor do friends gather in large numbers to see the 
passengers off by the boat train. 


A Bit of Fog and a Rough Sea 


THE first night of our voyage was spent in a thick 

fog as we crawled down the English Channel, and 
we narrowly escaped running down another steamer 
that crossed our bows. This occurred about 11 o’clock, 
just as many of the passengers were retiring. The 
three sharp, short blasts on the fog horn and the 
sudden reversing of the engines to full speed astern, 
which made the ship tremble from stem to stern, 
caused considerable excitement among the passengers, 
and was the main topic of conversation the next 
morning. 

After passing Cape Ushant, off the coast of France, 
we got into the Bay of Biscay, noted for its unusually 
rough sea. On this occasion it lived up to its reputa- 
tion, and during the next two days many of the pas- 
sengers were laid up and the weather was too boister- 
ous to enjoy life on the decks. On passing Cape 
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Finisterre we left the bay, and soon got into smoother 
water. The next day was spent steaming along the 
coast of Portugal. Early the following morning we 
passed Tarifa, the most southerly point of Europe, 
and entered the Straits of Gibraltar, with the coast 
of Spain on one side and that of Africa on the other. 


“Guarding the Gate of a Great Sea” 


HE easiest way to describe the first view of Gibral- 

tar is to quote from a pamphlet issued by the 
tourist’s friend, Thomas Cook, which in part is as 
follows: 

“A rock rising sullen and tremendous; a lion guard- 
ing the gate of a great sea; forever grim, however 
blue the sky above it; an impregnable emblem of the 
might of the power for which it is sentinelh—GIBRAL- 
TAR! For two and a half miles the gaunt promon- 
tory stretches out its honeycomb of caves and tunneled 
galleries, where great guns hide in silent shame for 
the terror of their purpose.” 

This may be a little grandiose in expression, but 
in my opinion it exactly describes the Rock. Viewed 
from a certain direction it has the appearance of a 
huge crouching lion, and many people are under the 
impression that it is an island. This, however, is not 
the case, as it is joined to the coast of Spain by a 
narrow strip of low lying sandy land. Part of this 
strip, being neutral territory, is known as “No Man’s 
Land.” 

Before proceeding to write about the flour trade 
of Gibraltar I will give a few particulars regarding 
the history of the place and its features of interest. 
The name “Gibraltar” is derived from a corruption 
of the words “Gebal-Tarik,” meaning the mountain of 
Tarik, given to it by the Moorish chief, Tarik-Ibn- 
Zeyad, when he landed on the Rock in 711 A.D. In 
the early days the ancients called it “Mons Calpe,” 
and it, with the high mountain on the opposite coast 
of Africa, now known as Apes Hill, formed the pillars 
of Hercules. 

The town of Gibraltar stretches almost the entire 
length of the Rock, and is divided in the center by 
the Alameda Gardens. The southern part is called 
“Europa,” as it is adjacent to Europa Point. It is 
in this section that most of the British residents live. 
A majority of the shops and many of the business 
offices are located along Main Street, which stretches 
from one end of the town to the other. Off this street 
run numerous narrow ones on the side of the hill. 
Most of the latter are called “lanes,’ such as Turn- 
bull’s Lane, Engineer’s Lane, Parliament Lane, etc. 
The town is somewhat Spanish in its style of architec- 
ture, but the large number of British soldiers and 
sailors always to be seen on the streets tones down 
its foreign appearance. 

It is doubtful whether any other spot in the world 
has been so often besieged as Gibraltar, for it experi- 
enced no less than 14 sieges from the time it was 
occupied by the Moorish chief in 700 until 1779. Dur- 
ing the war of the Spanish Succession, which com- 
menced in 1701, Gibraltar was taken by Sir George 
Rock, in 1704, and ever since that 
time it has been in the hands of 
the British, Spain and France 
have both tried to recapture this 
key to the Mediterranean, but 
without success. The “Great Siege 
of Gibraltar,” which was made by 
the Spanish, commenced in 1779 
and lasted until 1783. This was 
the last one, it being generally 
conceded that as a fortress Gibral- 
tar is impregnable. It was during 
this siege that the interior gal- 
leries were commenced. Since that 
time the Rock has been honey- 
combed with galleries, which can 
be used for siteey purposes. 

The north end of the Rock 
rises straight up some 1,500 feet 
above sea level. The summit for 
the last few hundred feet is 
reached by winding steps cut in 
the solid stone. It is said that the 
heavy guns at the top were taken 
up there by manpower, with blocks 
and tackle. 

One of the most interesting 
features of Gibraltar is the man- 
ner in which it gets its water sup- 
ply. It has been found impossible 
to secure water by drilling, so 
huge spaces on the hillside covering several acres have 
been cemented and made perfectly smooth for the 
purpose of collecting the rainfall. They are known 
as water catchments, and can be plainly seen from 
the sea, especially the largest one on the east side of 
the Rock. The water caught by these catchments is 
piped to large reservoirs, and provides a supply for 
the inhabitants. Salt water from the sea is largely 
used for washing the streets, baths in hotels, etc. 
Small kegs of fresh water are sold to small household- 
ers by water venders, who use donkeys as a means of 
transport. As rain is not frequent, it is remarkable 
that sufficient water is caught for the needs of the 
inhabitants over long periods, but I was told that there 
is rarely a shortage in the town, for there is a rainy 
period, when the downfall is very heavy, and the 
reservoirs are then filled. 
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The shops in Main Street are always of interest 
to visitors. They are unusual in character, as they 
contain wonderful mixtures of goods, being owned by 
a like mixture of peoples, such as Moors, Indians, 
Spaniards, etc. The Spanish shawls, laces and silks 
found in the Indian shops are the joy of all the ladies 
who visit Gibraltar, who soon become expert in driving 
bargains with the shopkeepers. I came to the con- 
clusion that both buyer and seller thoroughly enjoyed 
this bargaining system. 

While I was at Gibraltar the British Atlantic fleet 
was there on maneuvers. Not only was it interesting 
to see the largest and newest ships of the British navy, 
but it added to the gayety of the place as well. The 
scenes on the streets during the evenings, before the 
sailors returned to their ships, were a source of much 
amusement. Six American destroyers also were there 
for a few days, and it was interesting to see the 
“Gobs” and the “Jacks” enjoying themselves together 
during their time on shore. In spite of liquors of all 
kinds being cheap and plentiful, they were a most 
orderly crowd in every way. 


The Flour Trade of Gibraltar 


HE flour trade of Gibraltar has altered consid- 

erably since pre-war days. A number of years ago, 
shipments of flour to this market were of quite large 
volume. Duripg the war, very heavy trading was 
done, as it was a distributing center for supplies for 
the allied armies and navies, In pre-war days most 
of the shipments that came to Gibraltar were re- 
—. to Morocco and Spain, Unfortunately for the 
local firms, this business with Morocco is now being 
done direct, and it is no longer possible to ship flour 
into Spain. The Spanish military directorate, which is 
the present government of Spain, has stopped most 
of the trading that used to be done through Gibraltar, 
not only in flour, but in other lines as well. I under- 
stand that this business was a form of smuggling. 
The Gibraltar merchants used to sell the goods to 
Spanish buyers, and what happened after that they 
considered was no affair of theirs. At present there 
are only a few firms that handle flour doing busi- 
ness outside Gibraltar. There are a number that buy 
direct from mills in America and Canada, but these 
are mostly bakers or wholesale provision dealers, who 
handle the flour for consumption in Gibraltar itself. 
As the population is only about 22,000, including the 
garrison, trading is not of large volume. The flour 
used is of good quality, only a comparatively small 
quantity of low grade wag | required by the Gibraltar 
consumptive trade. Both hard and soft wheat flours 
are used, but that made from a blend of hard and 
soft wheat seems to be preferred. For this reason 
the English mills—principally those of Liverpool—get 
a large share of the business. 

Purchases are made in sterling per sack of 280 lbs, 
and the terms usually are cash against documents. 
Shipment is made in bags of 140 lbs, sometimes cotton 
and sometimes jute. The present contractors repre- 
sent a large English milling concern, and all supplies 
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for the government, such as those required by the 
army and navy, come from this mill. 

The only flour now coming from America is from 
concerns with mills at Buffalo. Some Canadian mills 
make small shipments from time to time, but the 
volume is unimportant. Limited quantities of Aus- 
tralian flours are used, but do not seem to be well 
known. The shipping facilities from Australia are not 
satisfactory, which makes business in flour from that 
market difficult. 


Bakers Must Carry Large Stocks 


As there are no large warehouses or wharves, storage 

is a difficult problem, but the British government 
has an arrangement whereby all bakers are obliged to 
carry a certain stock of flour, according to the size of 
their business. This must always be maintained, and 
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thus reserve supplies always are on hand for emer. 
gency purposes. 

The bread of Gibraltar is of good quality and j, 
made in various forms. 1 loaves are one pound in 
weight. The tin shaped English bread is usyajj 
baked, three pounds in one tin. In other words, thre, 
separate pieces of dough, each piece sufficient to make 
a one-pound loaf, are placed side by side in the same 
tin, and when baked can be divided into three One- 
pound loaves. This system is rather unique but quite 
practicable, and does not necessitate the use of 
many tins. The bread is much the same in appearance 
as that consumed in the United Kingdom. 

Excellent French bread also is largely used. This 
is made in one-pound loaves of the regular French 
long shape, and has a very crisp crust, with an open 
texture. Then there is another shape, made to suit 
the Moorish and Spanish taste. These loaves are com. 
posed of a flat piece of dough, the sides of which are 
folded toward the center. As this bread has to be 
very white and of a close texture, soft wheat flours 
are used. 

There are a number of fairly up-to-date bakers and 
confectioners in Gibraltar, but the consumption of 
bread is not large enough to support a modern ma- 
chine plant. 

In addition to the regular population there is quite 
a large floating one, consisting of tourists who land 
from passing ships. The shembetnens depend largely 
on this class for their livelihood, and there is no doubt 
that American visitors are their best customers, 


Two Old-Established Flour Firms 


THE two firms that do the largest business in flour 

are Levy Bros. and Viuda de E. Serfaty. Both 
are old established, and have been advertisers in The 
Northwestern Miller for many years. The firm of 
Levy Bros., which was formerly known as Levy & 
Co., has been in existence over a century. It was 
founded by Moses Levy, the great-grandfather of 
the present partners. Over the doorway of the en- 
trance to the offices of this firm is a stone with the 
inscription, “Moses Levy—1814,” and the firm has 
occupied this house in Turnbull’s Lane ever since. 
Isaac E. Levy, the father of the present Levy brothers, 
was a prominent man in the public affairs of Gibraltar, 
for many.years being a justice of the peace. He also 
held other public positions. After his death, which 
occurred nearly three years ago, the brothers changed 
the name to Levy Bros. The firm is an important 
one, and does business in many other lines besides 
flour, such as sugar, coffee, oils, dried fish, cement, 
lumber, ete. It also owns a coffee roasting plant and 
a saw and planing mill in Gibraltar. A branch office 
is maintained in Ceuta, Spanish Morocco, and an ex- 
tensive trade is done throughout Morocco. The Levy 
brothers are affiliated with a firm in Lisbon, Portugal, 
owned by their uncle, Isaac A. Levy, and have acted 
as contractors to the British government for a number 
of years. 

The firm of Viuda de E, Serfaty is also an old- 
established concern, having been 
founded by the grandfather of the 
present Serfaty brothers, of whom 
there are three. The word “Viuda” 
is Spanish for “widow,” so the 
style of the firm, translated, is 
Widow of E. Serfaty. E. Serfaty, 
the father of the present partners, 
died when they were quite young, 
and the business was carried on 
by their mother until they were 
old enough to take charge of it 
They act entirely as commission 
agents, and as they have a thor- 
ough knowledge of buyers through- 
out Gibraltar and the markets of 
Morocco they make an excellent 
outlet for the firms they represent. 
One or the other of them is con- 
stantly traveling in Morocco, and 
at present they hold the position 
of contractors to the British gov- 
ernment, 

Across the Bay of Gibraltar 
lies the Spanish town of Algeciras, 
a picturesque place and once fa- 
mous for its gambling rooms and 
bullfights. Under the present 
Spanish dictatorship, gambling " 
Spain has been suppressed, and 
the bullfights have been modified 
in respect to the use of horses. It was at this town 
that the “Treaty of Algeciras” was signed in 1906. 
This treaty decided the present status of international 
rights in Morocco. The delegates to this conference 
stayed at the ‘Reina Christina Hotel, where the ses 
sions were held. This hotel is a most attractive place 
situated just outside the town, in the midst of a mag 
nificent semitropical garden. It is a popular resort 
for fashionable English people during the winter s¢4- 
son and for Spanish people during the summer. The 
town is reached quite easily, as there is a frequent 
steamboat service to and from Gibraltar and a train 
service from inland points. 

























































































Editor’s Note—Part II of Mr. Raikes’s survey o 
Mediterranean flour markets will deal with Morocco. 
It will appear in an early issue. 
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FOR DIFFERENTIAL BAKING TEST 

HE Northwestern Miller and American Baker is 

privileged to present elsewhere in this issue an 
important article on the subject of standardization 
of baking tests prepared jointly by Dr. E. E. Werner, 
widely known authority on cereal chemistry, and Ralph 
§ Herman, formerly laboratory chief and now a 
member of the sales organization of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. The article embodies the results of many 
years of study and experimental research, and outlines 
a method of standardized practice for “differential” 
baking tests, which, if officially adopted, would mark a 
most important advance in the science of milling and 
baking. 

For several years the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists has devoted much study to working 
out a sound standard of practice for baking tests. 
A special committee, first headed by Professor L. A. 
Fitz, of Kansas State Agricultural College, and for 
the past two years by Professor M. J. Blish, of 
Nebraska State University, with the full co-operation 
of leading scientists of both milling and baking indus- 
tries, has accomplished so much that there now is 
reason to hope that at the approaching convention 
of the association definite agreement can be reached 
on a method which will be acceptable to all milling 
and baking laboratories. 

The proposal presented in the article by Dr. Wer- 
ner and Mr. Herman is not offered as a complete 
solution of the ‘problem of standardization. It does 
contain, however, the results of their many years of 
study and experiment, and makes available a concrete 
and easily applicable plan to secure a degree of uni- 
formity of method not heretofore available. 


* * * 


Referring to vitamins, Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
says that “a full deck of these wonder workers 
is never found in a single food, but a well-diver- 
sified list of foods is almost certain to contain 
them all.’ A possibly not wholly warranted con- 
clusion is that the recently discovered vitamin 
“FP” not only completes the deck but fills the 
straight. 


MR. SIMMONS ON AMERICA’S WEALTH 

‘O UR foreign lendings,” said E. H. H. Simmons, 

president of the New York Stock Exchange, in 
a recent address to the American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London, on the subject of America’s position 
in international finance, “have resulted from efficient 
production and constant economy—the only true source 
of capital in the world. From this fact it also follows 
that America’s present ability to lend funds abroad 
ig no mere flash in the pan, but in reality the climax 
to a century of steady economic development.” 

It is unfortunate for both the political and financial 
peace of the world that all of Europe, and many per- 
Sons in this country as well, regard the prosperity and 
present financial position of the United States as due 
wholly to profits from the war. The view is general 
in England, and on the Continent both governments 
and people look upon this country as fair financial 
Prey because its wealth is considered toll taken from 
the sacrifices and sufferings of Europe. 

“Actually,” said Mr. Simmons, “no conclusion could 
be more fallacious. The short-lived and largely arti- 
ficial prosperity of the United States in 1915 and 1916 
was rapidly blotted out by the enormous wastage of 
capital entailed by our participation in the war later 
on. A more critical examination of the United States 
today will reveal the same scars of economic loss and 
waste through war as are borne by all other European 

Tent powers. Five days ago, when payments on 


American income tax were due, few sensible business 
men could well agree with the thesis that our recent 
national prosperity was founded on the war. Indeed, 
the serious business depression which swept the United 

in 1919-21 should be ample proof that our 


to lend funds abroad today can scarcely be 
attributed to the war.” 
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Just as the sources of America’s wealth are mis- 
taken by Europe, so do the people of that world lack 
understanding of our mass production of goods with 
concomitant increased wages and higher standard of 
living. Just so also do they lack a fair conception of 
the American mind and manner of thought. They sim- 
ply do not understand that political and industrial 
peace inspires production, and that production is the 
basis of all wealth. Not one American in ten thou- 
sand is concerned with the spread of this country’s 
influence or financial power elsewhere in the world. 
The chief opposition to a present candidate for the 
presidency is that he has “an international mind.” 


THE INDIANA BAKERY SURVEY 

HE bakery products survey of a section of Indiana 

just completed by the Home Economics Division 
of Purdue University in co-operation with the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association develops some astonishing data 
on consumption of bread and other baked goods in 
that state. The summarized figures, made up from 
returns from about four hundred families, unidentified 
as to urban and rural distribution, so dispute both 
previously available data and general trade experience 
as to leave serious question as to the representative 
character of the units included in the survey. Con- 
clusions based on them would necessitate discarding 
all other data upon which per capita flour consump- 
tion heretofore has been estimated. 

With an average of four persons to the family, the 
weekly average family consumption of bread is shown 
to be 7.9 loaves, or a trifle less than two loaves per 
capita. Accepting the one and a half pound loaf as 
standard, this would mean a trifle more than one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of bread per person per year, 
requiring the use of approximately one half barrel of 
flour. Previously accepted estimates for recent years 
have been based on one barrel of flour per capita. 
Consumption of cakes, crackers and other baked goods 
would account for some part, but obviously only a 
part, of this difference of one half barrel per capita, 
equal to more than fifty million barrels for the country 
as a whole. If the pound loaf were to be taken as 
standard, the obvious inaccuracy would be even more 
pronounced. 

The other astonishing figure in the survey is the 
estimate that of the 7.9 loaves consumed per family, 
6.7 loaves were bought from the baker or grocer. 
Only eighty-three of the four hundred families report- 
ing did any bread baking at home, and only twenty- 
five baked all of their own bread. These figures clearly 
reflect an overwhelming urban response to the ques- 
tionnaire as well as a considerable duplication of re- 
ports or inaccuracy of detail, since the figure of 85 
per cent of the family bread supply coming from the 
commercial bakery is impossible in the light of other 
known facts. Furthermore, the sources of supply 
noted for “bought” bread considerably exceed the num- 
ber of questionnaires to which replies were received. 
It is to be noted in passing that only sixty-four fami- 
lies bought bread from chain stores. 

All of these surveys, based on cross section data, 
have a certain value and are therefore desirable. It 
is, however, obvious that their statistical merit is sub- 
stantially less valuable than are the conclusions to be 
drawn from them in the matter of tastes and pref- 
erences. For instance, in the Indiana survey, one 
hundred and twelve families expressed a preference 
for the small, long loaf, with the large, broad loaf 
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second in favor and the tall, narrow loaf last. Nearly 
all replies indicated a preference for milk in bread, 
golden brown was the favorite in crust color, and 
one hundred and ninety-five housewives preferred a 


“nutty flavor.” : 
” - * 


“Quote on cheapest flour for cheap bread,” 
read a telegram sent by a Louisiana baker to a 
miller the other day. The miller, having refused 
to accept the collect message, recalled the old story 
of the merchant’s reply to the lady who contem- 
plated buying her husband. cigars for Christmas, 
“there is, madam, no such thing as a cheap cigar.” 

* * - 


TOMORROW—SYNTHETIC BREAD 

«7 PICTURE in my mind in future,” writes Mr. 

James Scott in a recent issue of Milling, “when 
huge vessels, filled with easily made carbonaceous 
gases, are incessantly played upon by invisible rays— 
just as our wireless sets are affected through invisible 
etheric waves—in such an inscrutable manner that 
condensations of specific elements are absorbed by 
drops of water, falling in myriads, through suitable 
sieves or pores, into the apparatus. As they roll down 
the sloping floor they slide through automatic traps 
and emerge into ordinary air as—synthetic wheat! 
No pests, either insect or fungoid, will have interfered 
with its formation—it will be ready for the miller’s 
rolls just the same as naturally grown wheat now is!” 

The synthetic creation of wheat or of what we 
know as flour, indeed of almost anything which we 
eat, not only is far from impossible but would rank 
as a marvel of scientific accomplishment somewhat 
below other triumphs which we now accept quite as 
a matter of course. Wheat merely is the product of 
certain chemical elements present in the soil and air, 
reassembled and made to take new form under the 
influence of light rays and vibrations. Most of these 
processes already have been duplicated in part in the 
laboratory, and it remains only to combine them to 
reveal the whole of Nature’s alchemy and adapt it to 
men’s uses. 

It is only a few years since synthesis was turned 
to practical employment, but in those years hardly a 
single day has passed without the revealment of some 
new marvel, Nitrate, it was discovered, could be col- 
lected from the atmosphere with the use of sufficient 
power; but scarcely had the process come inta use 
when synthetic chemistry provided a more effective and 


“less expensive method. The creation of artificial silk 


is not so great a marvel as the introduction into foods 
of. essential vitamin principles by the ultra-violet ray. 
A few days ago, in the great laboratories at Schenec- 
tady, a new electrical tube suggested such wide possi- 
bilities that its inventors are themselves amazed by 
them. 

Human food, as we know it, is a selection from all 
of the creations of nature, based on availability, ex- 
periences of their value as nourishment, and taste. Of 
two plants growing together, one is taken and the 
other left. Of the one chosen, a small part is used 
and the rest discarded. Yet the whole mass of things 
growing out of the earth is merely a recombination of 
elements required by the human body, nearly all of 
which can be effected either through synthetic chem- 
istry as already developed or by synthesis and the 
easily discerned possibilities of rays already known 
or certain to be known. Nature herself may or may 
not be retained for a part in the process. Man can- 
not make a tree, but he may create all the essentials 
of its fibers for his own uses. 

The wonders of a mechanical world, created in a 
period of hardly more than a century, are everywhere 
yielding to the revealed mysteries of an _ electro- 
chemical world. Synthesis is in its effects but another 
name for transmutation, and both are, in a sense, not 
so much the theft of Nature’s processes as means to 
short-cut them to completion. The scientist today is 
considering displacing the staff of life only as a 
hypothesis; tomorrow it easily may be a thing ac- 
complished. 
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Domestic Demand.—A somewhat healthier flour market prevailed last week, 
though improvement in business was not noted by all mills. Large buyers were in 
the market in the Southwest for small round lots, and smaller purchasers were also 
more liberal in their bookings. Kansas City mills’ sales averaged about half of 
capacity, but in instances reached capacity. In the Northwest, bookings ranged 
from 40 to 70 per cent. One southwestern sale was for 50,000 bbls, made up by sev- 
eral mills. The largest single order placed was for 25,000 bbls. There were also two 
15,000-bb] orders, and several running from 5,000 to 10,000. Continued improve- 
ment is shown in sales of soft wheat 
flour. It is believed that stocks are low 
in all sections of the South, and that 
necessary replacements will result in sat- 
isfactory business for the next few 
months. 

Export.—Foreign business has im- 
proved. Europe was more active last 
week than for some time. Interior Kan- 
sas mills secured substantial bookings 
from European buyers, and Kansas City 
mills also shared in this business, though 
to a smaller extent. The West Indies 
are buying in moderate quantities. Spring 
wheat mills are oversold on both first and second clears, but for the first time in a 
month first grades are beginning to accumulate in Kansas City mill warehouses, 
and prices there are a little easier. 

Shipping Directions.—Specifications are being received in fair volume. Mills 
generally have a large number of orders on their books, some of which are overdue. 
Many are making a drive to clean up some of their surplus bookings, feeling that 
they would rather concentrate upon this than upon new business. 

Production—tThe activity of mills in the Northwest fell off slightly last week, 
although production was still far in excess of the figures for the corresponding 
periods of 1927 and 1926. In the Southwest, mills operated at about the same 
rate as in the previous week, which is slightly above the normal for this period 
of the year. Pacific Coast mills continue to reflect the improved demand for their 
product in their output figures, which showed last week that they were operating 
at 56 per cent of capacity, compared to an average of 36 per cent for the same 
week in the previous two years. Buffalo production is slightly above the average, 
while the output figures for central and southern states mills show considerable 
improvement when compared with those for 1926 and 1927. 

Prices.—Mill quotations are 5@10c bbl higher than they were reported to be 
a week ago. 

Millfeed.—The millfeed market is considerably easier than it was a week ago. 
This situation is brought about to a considerable extent by the fact that Minne- 
apolis mills have been running at a high rate of operation for some time. Less 
concern is now expresed over the possibility of a squeeze on March delivery con- 
tracts, although some bran may have to be carried over into April. Minneapolis 
mills which were out of the market a week ago are now offering freely for April 
shipment. Lighter mixed car shipments in the Southwest have made possible larger 
deliveries on contract. It appears to be the general opinion that the crest of the 
market has been reached, but a marked decline in prices is not expected to take 
place soon. Trading in heavy feeds is still quiet, but millers and jobbers look for 
the consumption of these grades to increase in the near future. The general level 
of prices is 50c ton under that of a week ago. 


oS] 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., March 27.—(Special Cable)—The flour market continues firm. 
Buyers are showing some interest in Canadians for forward shipment, but the prin- 
cipal trade is being done in Australian flour, despite the higher price. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents 49s@49s 3d per 280 lbs ($6.65@6.85 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American milled Manitobas 39s 3d ($6.68 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), American low grades 27s 6d ($4.69 bbl), Argentine 
low grades 24s 9d ($4.21 bbl), home milled straight run equivalent to 38s, c.i-f. 
($6.48 bbl). 

Liverpool.—Prices being above buyers’ views, demand for imported flour is re- 
stricted. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 39s@39s 6d per 280 Ibs ($6.65 
@6.73 bbl), Canadian export patents 37s ($6.31 bbl), American soft winter patents 
44s ($7.50 bbl), Kansas export patents 38s 9d ($6.51 bbl), Australian patents 36s 
3d ($6.17 bbl), American low grades 29s ($4.94 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Flour prices are firm, although demand lacks briskness. A good trade 
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is passing in Australian flour. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
86@37s per 280 lbs ($6.14@6.31 bbl), Canadian soft winters 37s@37s 6d (36.31 
@6.89 bbl), American soft winters 45s 6d@46s 6d ($7.76@7.93 bbl), Australian 
patents 36s ($6.14 bbl), Pacific patents 36s@36s 6d ($6.14@6.22 bbl). 

Belfast.—There is increased firmness to the flour market, but business is yery 
light, buyers being willing to purchase only at former prices. Today’s quotations. 
Canadian top patents 39s 3d@39s 9d per 280 Ibs ($6.68@6.75 bbl), Canadian export 
patents 37s 3d ($6.34 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s 6d ($6.39 bbl), Ameri. 
can soft winters 48s ($8.18 bbl), home milled, delivered, 39s ($6.65 bbl). 

Hamburg.—Buyers are purchasing only enough flour to supply their imme. 
diate needs, and in consequence sales are limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian 
export patents $7.50@8 per 100 kilos ($6.68@7.12 bbl), Kansas top patents $7.7 
@8.20 ($6.85@7.30 bbl), Kansas export patents $7.45@7.80 ($6.63@6.94 bbl), Eng- 
lish patents $7.45 ($6.63 bbl), home milled $10.30 ($9.17 bbl), rye flour $9@9,50 
($8.01@8.46 bbl). . 

Copenhagen.—Imported flour sales have been small, with buyers anticipating 
lower prices. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.45@8 per 100 kilos ($6.63 
@7.12 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.20@7.45 ($6.41@6.63 bbl), Kansas to 
patents $7.25@7.45 ($6.44@6.63 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@7.85 ($6.72@ 
6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $7.45@7.90 ($6.63@7.03 bbl), Texas patents $7@7.9 
($6.28@7.03 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is a firmer tendency to the imported flour market. Buyers, hoy- 
ever, maintain a reserved attitude. The greatest demand is for Canadian flour, 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $6.90 per 100 kilos ($7.03 bbl), Canadian 
export patents $7.20@7.50 ($6.41@6.68 bbl), American rye flour $9 ($8.01 bbl), 
German rye flour $7.15 ($6.35 bbl), English patents $8.30 ($7.89 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is steady, with fair trade passing. In Liverpool, 
the market is likewise steady and a good demand generally prevails. Moderate 
sales of Canadian products have been made. 


MILLFEED 
Low grades are very firm in London, but not much business is being done. Bran 
is priced at £8 ton, middlings £8 2s 6d, Plate pollards, afloat £7 5s, April-August 
shipments £7 3s 9d. Steadiness prevails in Belfast for bran at £9 10s@£11. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is quoted at £7 3s 9d@£8 1s 34d, ex-mill, Egyptian 
made cake being priced at £7 7s 64@£7 10s, ex-ship. Imported cake is firmly held 
in Liverpool, although business is limited. American linseed cake is considered dear, 
near-by having sold recently at £12. Cottonseed meal is firm at £10 10s. 


OATMEAL 


Oats products are firm in London, and a fairer consumptive demand exists. 
Scottish meal is priced at 50s@50s 3d, ex-store, continental rolled oats 45s, cif, 
Canadian and American rolled oats 49s, and meal 47s 3d. In Belfast, demand 
is confined to the home made products. Irish rolled oats are priced at 49s, delivered, 
continental 47s, delivered, American 48s, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
os 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 





The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 26 Mch. 27 NORTHWEST— Mch, 26 Mch. 27 
Mch. 24 Mch. 17 1927 1926 Mch. 24 Mch. 17 1927 1926 
Minneapolis ...273,192 284,755 221,937 237,206 Minneapolis ...... 59 62 48 45 
Duluth-Superior 16,980 17,690 12,920 16,160 Duluth-Superior .. 46 48 35 44 
Outside mills*..168,739 214,972 213,252 167,455 Outside mills* ... 49 52 48 52 
Totals ....458,911 517,417 448,109 420,821 Average ..... 55 87 48 rt 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City.. 141,768 141,259 134,617 106,179 Kansas City ...... 71 71 76 70 
Atchison ...... 25,800 26,260 23,879 22,772 PE sesvicesd 80 85 80 7 
Wichita ....... 31,854 32,844 39,852 30,667 Ll eee 51 52 63 49 
Salina ......... 41,985 36,893 16,560 20,537 PEED -6wa tendons és 89 76 43 45 
St. Joseph .... 26,513 14,660 23,542 40,734 St. Joseph ....... 56 30 49 85 
Omaha ....«... 24,576 26,206 20,531 19,555 re re 90 95 75 70 
Outside millst.. 163,120 174,250 206,307 158,257 Outside millst ... 50 54 62 47 
Totals ....455,616 452,372 465,288 398,701 Average ..... 62 62 66 57 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Gt. DOG 2 bo s:0 5 27,900 24,700 26,800 26,300 St. Lowis: «6. . cess 46 41 ¢@4 4l 
Outsidet .... 47,400 38,600 46,000 41,100 UCNOS cecinds 55 td 53 M7 
Central Statesf 82,709 93,579 40,559 35,089 Central Statesf .. 68 64 56 43 
Southeast ..... 94,573 97,637 94,448 87,939 BOCCRGAR 24.2 rnccc 66 68 63 60 
Totals ....252,582 254,516 207,807 190,428 Average ..... 61 59 58 53 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 26,138 28,036 28,562 14,102 Portland ......... 42 45 46 2 
Seattle .......4 27,916 21,733 8,312 23,544 ONES 8 nade buses 60 46 18 45 
Tacoma ....... 38,761 38,664 23,249 24,615 ; er ay 68 68 41 43 
Totals - 92,815 88,433 60,123 62,261 Average ..... 56 53 36 36 
Bualo 2.6.00. 192,250 197,629 153,733 184,790 NONE t:0s svnys ose 75 17 64 78 
Chicage ...6... 32,346 32,553 37,000 37,000 CORD nok ¢ cwerde 80 81 92 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, 
Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 


tMills outside .of St. Louis, but 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 27. 
packed in 98-Ib cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as 
prompt delivery. 


of previous day.) 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 1bs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
Spring first patent ........... $6.90@ 7.70 $7.85@. 8.20 o ovens $7.00@ 7.50 $8.00@ 8.05 $7.60@ 8.00 $7.65@ 7.90 $7.90@. 8.25 $8.60@ 8.75 7.75@ 8.10 $8.25@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ...... 6.50@ 7.30 7.35@ 7.80 aot eee 6.50@ 7.00 7.50@ 7.55 7.15@ 7.65 7.15@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.90 7.60@ 8.50 7.40@ 7.75 sae. @ ener 
Spring first clear ............ 5.65@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.20 coe @eecs 5.75@ 6.25 cee Map eve 65@ 7.00 ee 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.90 $00 t@ eee oo @ vee 
Hard winter short patent..... 6.80@ 7.40 ooce @e. 7.15@ 8.00 6.75@ 7.10 fd Diss 7.25@ 7.75 7.50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.25 
Hard winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.65 --@.. 6.55@ 7.20 6.25@ 6.50 oe 6.65@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.25 7.40@ 7.60 Tre Pree 7.20@, 7.60 sie @ wee 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.35@ 5.80 ~-@.- 5.25@ 56.75 5.30@ 5.80 Cae ode 60s @Becce eC rh we «bE ées's eee Oe ees -@«- 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.10@ 7.65 --@.. --@. 7.10@ 7.50 Pe @.... 7.65@ 7.90 oa pe EP a v0 7.60@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.20 9.40@ 9.75 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.50@ 6.90 oe --@. 6.30@ 6.80 a 6.75@ 7.75 *6.75@ 7.00 *7.00@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.85 7.25@ 7.75 8.15@ 8.50 
Soft winter first clear ........ 5.80@ 6.20 0 ct. S56 ee 5.50@ 6.00 ~~ A ar, PPE a Peres Sede vols 6.75@ 7.50 re eee 6.75@ 7.25 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.50@ 6.80 6.45@ 6.70 oof owas ones Div ve _ he 7.10@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.25 7.25@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.30 oo've Gees oe @ ove 
Rye flour, dark .............. 4.10@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.30 o6@iuss Seen s hs scae 6 ites 4.65@ 4.90 6.00@ 6.25 5.15@ 5.25 ey, Pe woe @ wees 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $....@ 8.60 Kansas ........ Sis.. gene $8.20@ 8.50 Spring top patent]...$....@8.00 $....@8.65 Spring exports§ ...37s@37s 6d cee 
ll ae 5.30@ 6.00 - ooh ty | ED. wa 04 0.0-0% 7.70@ 8.65 9.00@ 9.20 Spring second patent{ ....@7.40 ....@8.05 Ontario 90% patentst....$5.50 
CUteOM so ccuccs 6.00@ 6.60 Montana ....... 7.06@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.25 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.30 ....@7.05 Ontario exports§ ....... 37s 6a 





*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. 


1798-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 
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HARROWING EPISODE OF A NA. 
TURE DOCTOR 


MONG the many “nature doctors” 
A’ yho live and prosper in the great 
city of Los Angeles, none has a larger 
folowing than Frank McCoy. Mr. Mc- 

writes for the eminent Times and 
yarious other newspapers. He also has 
published a book, widely advertised, in 
which he contends that any and all dis- 
eases may be cured solely by diet and 
manipulation, and he tells how to do it. 
He starts every one off by a long fast, 
in which they are to take no nourishment 
other than orange juice. His success is 
amply shown by the fact that his offices 
occupy a floor of a downtown building, 
and he requires many assistants to help 
him with the rush of customers. His 
system of diet is peculiar, even in a city 
of food fads and faddists. 

Recently Mrs. Mary Frances Howe, 
who also lives in the City of Angels, ex- 
perienced a sore toe. Immediately, she 
thought of Mr. McCoy. How much 
easier, she reasoned, to cure the injured 
digit by the simple process of drinking 
some orange juice than to submit to the 
advice of some old fogey medical doctor 
who might tell her to stay at home from 
an afternoon of shopping or the John 
Barrymore matinee. 

But now Mrs. Howe is suing Mr. Mc- 
Coy. The sore member, she alleges, did 
not improve under the expert treatment 
of the dietitian, but became worse. She 
probably will be forced to miss the shop- 
ping expedition and the matinee, after 
all. Furthermore, it is alleged that one 
of Mr. McCoy’s assistants used such 
vigor in treating the bruised toe that one 
of Mrs. Howe’s ribs was torn loose, and 
that a hot water bottle applied to the 
injury was too hot and blistered the 
patient. 

Life, some one has remarked, is like 
that. 

Mr. McCoy has not yet outlined his 
defense. Perhaps he will charge that 
Mrs. Howe continued to take a bite of 
bread or meat or potatoes when she was 
supposed to take only orange juice, and 
that he, consequently, is not responsible. 

+ 

Doctors know as little about Vitamins 
as pastors know about Souls. Yet how 
learned they talk about them!—E. W. 
Howe. 


* 2: 
An Up-to-Date Reply 

Flour Buyer (crossly): “Say, look at 
this last shipment of flour your mill sent 
us. What are all these black spots 
in it?” 

Salesman (after a close inspection): 
“Dunno, sir, unless it’s some of them 
vitamins every one is talking about now.” 

> + 


After the millers in their discussions 
have evolved a satisfactory scheme to 
make their business pay, perhaps they 
will tackle the problem of making an 
overbought flour speculator with no as- 
sets do it. 

+ 


+ 
The champion at kidding himself is 
the man who buys, knowing he won't be 
able to pay, and still feels honest. 
+ + 
UNIVERSAL BOOK REVIEW 
Each book the modern author fills 
With these same trite immoral facts: 
Each Jack must have his pair of Jills, 
Each Jill must have her pair of Jacks. 
> + 
The Battle Creek delegation doesn’t 
eserve much credit; the barnyard hen 
Produced a breakfast food done up in 
individual Sanitary packages before Bat- 
tle Creek did. 
+ + 


The expression “humble pie” is said 
to have been derived from a dish that 
used to be served at hunting feasts. It 
Was a pie made from the umbles or 
numbles of the deer: the heart, liver, 

dneys and entrails. 

in a while you can still find a 


pie that tastes as though it might have 
been made from those ingredients, but 
usually it is called raisin, or mince, or 
some such name. 

+ 


Which reminds us of a sign on a res- 
taurant window in San Francisco. It 
says: 

WE SERVE ALL KINDS OF PIE 
NONE LIKE IT 
oo 


DEATH OF F. M. RICKERT 

New Orteans, La.—Frank M. Rick- 
ert, president of the Rickert Rice Mill, 
210 Girod Street, died at his home, 939 
General Taylor Street, last week. He 
and his brother, Frederick, conducted the 
business, which was founded years ago 
by their father. Mr. Rickert was 51 
years old, and had been in ill health for 
some time. 

oS 


CONTRACT IS LET FOR 
PILLSBURY’S ENID MILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. has contracted with the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, for the building of its new 
1,500-bbl plant at Enid, Okla. Work 
was started immediately after the con- 
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1. The 750,000-bu elevator will be com- 
pleted one month ahead of that time, in 
order to be ready for the latter part of 
the first new crop movement. 

The Pillsbury company had decided on 
a site in Enid some time ago, but final 
arrangements were delayed by title diffi- 
culties. The site chosen is admirably lo- 
cated for a flour mill, being on the 
tracks of the Santa Fe, the Frisco and 
the Rock Island railroads. 

The mill building is to be eight stories 
high, 50x150, of re-enforced concrete and 
brick construction. It will be large 
enough to accommodate a 3,000-bbl mill, 
but only a 1,500-bbl unit is to be in- 
stalled at this time. A two-story ware- 
house with basement will adjoin the mill 
in front. The elevator includes 40 con- 
crete tanks which, with interstices and 
working house, will give the mill a grain 
storage capacity of 750,000 bus. The 
company has considerable surplus ma- 
chinery in its mills at Minneapolis, and 
much of this will be shipped to Enid to 
help equip the new one. 


oo 
JOINS SEABOARD SALES STAFF 
The Seaboard Flour Corporation, Bos- 
ton, announces that P. H. Hansen, for- 
merly with the Jesse C. Stewart organi- 
zation and the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has joined that corporation. He will 


tract was let on March 238, and it is 


have charge of sales in the Pittsburgh 
planned to have the mill finished by Oct. 


district. 
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H. M. Bainer Reports Favorably 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27.—(Special Telegram)—H. M. Bainer, director 
of the Southwestern Wheat Improvement Association, wires the following informa- 
tion regarding wheat conditions in the section of central Kansas covered by him yes- 
terday and the day before: “General conditions of wheat from Manhattan to Well- 
ington, by way of Salina, McPherson, Newton and Wichita, is normal, and even 
better than a year ago. There is some Hessian fly and army worm damage in 
Sedgwick County, but it is not serious. The wheat has good root, good color and 
splendid stand, excepting in a few places.” 

oo 


Southwestern Prospects Promising 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 27.—(Special Telegram)—All reports from points in 
the Southwest covering the condition of growing wheat are highly satisfactory. In 
nearly every part of this district, fields now have ample moisture for present needs. 
The growth, while still short on the ground, is reported healthy, and the recent 
warm weather has advanced it rapidly. The present prospects for the entire South- 
west, except for the far western part of Kansas, are exceedingly promising. 

oo! 


Wheat Seeding Under Way in Northwest 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Wheat seeding is well under way in western South 
Dakota, and was started in the eastern part of the state last week. With one 
exception, all reports are favorable. There seems to be plenty of good seed wheat, 
and with soil conditions favorable, a substantial increase in acreage is anticipated. 
Fairmont, Minn., reported one farmer sowing oats on March 23. However, the 
weather is again cooler, and fieldwork throughout southern Minnesota’ is not ex- 
pected to begin for another week. Wheat seeding in this territory will probably 
not be general before April 10. 

oo 
Canada Commences Work on Land 


Wiynirec, Man.—The advent of mild weather in western Canada has allowed 
farmers to make an exceptionally early start on farm work, and from various points 
in the prairies reports are being received to the effect that plowing has begun in 
earnest. Farmers in the district of Maple Creek, Sask., were the first to report 
activity. A few reports of seeding in higher land also have been received from 
scattered points in the West. ‘ 

oS 
Ontario Crop Is Fair 


Toronto, Ont.—As the fields throughout Ontario are gradually clearing of 
snow, some reports of winter wheat killing are coming in, representing about 10 
per cent. In the majority of cases, however, the crop is said to be in fair condi- 
tion, but the most critical period for winter wheat is within the next two or three 
weeks, when the fields are uncovered and at the mercy of sudden weather changes. 


oS 


Better News in Central States 


Totepo, Ou1o.—Although the end of this week will probably be the earliest 
opportunity to obtain definite information with regard to the winter wheat crop 
in the central states, reports that are now being received, while somewhat con- 
tradictory, seem to indicate that the reports of heavy winter kill have been exag- 
gerated. In both Ohio and Indiana it is likely that normal spring weather will 
revive the wheat and disclose the true conditions. 


<_<] 


Tennessee Wheat Improving 


NasHviLLE, TenN.—According to reports of the United States Weather Bu- 
reau, the growing crop of wheat in Tennessee has been showing marked improve- 
ment the past 10 days, under favorable growing conditions. Fields are reported 
looking green. Previous reports mentioned heavy winter killing. Rye has with- 
stood the rough weather well. Oats are showing improvement. Barley does not 
look so well. 
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TOPEKA SCENE OF KANSAS 
BAKERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Topeka, Kansas, March 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—About 100 bakers and al- 
lied tradesmen were present when the 
first day’s session of the annual conven- 
tion of the Kansas Bakers’ Association 
opened here today. The morning was 
devoted to registration and appointment 
of the following committees: nominating 
committee, Ray Jordan, Topeka, John 
Shellhass, Junction City, John Gady, 
Fredonia, Charles Graham, Pittsburg; 
auditing, W. R. Smith, El Dorado, Jess 
Murray, Wichita, John Green, Topeka; 
resolutions, Frank Rushton, Kansas City, 
and John M. Hartley, Chicago. 

After luncheon, Henry Brinkman, 
Lawrence, president of the association, 
opened the initial session with his annual 
address. Following him, reports were 
made by officials of the association, and 
Thomas F. Smith, organization field man 
of the American Bakers Association, 
told those present of the doings of other 
district associations and the national 
body. 

Tomorrow the morning will be turned 
over to a discussion on production, ma- 
terials, machinery, processes, sweet goods 
and cake being considered. In the aft- 
ernoon one of the principal speakers will 
be H. T. Corson, head of the National 
Food Bureau, Wichita, Kansas, an or- 
ganization sponsored by southwestern 
millers and bakers for the dissemination 
of correct information with regard to the 
value of white bread. 

The annual banquet will take place to- 
morrow evening. 

oo] 


TENDERS ASKED FOR FLOUR 
FOR SHIPMENT TO PANAMA 


The Panama Rail Road Co. invites 
tenders for 1,950 bbls hard wheat flour 
to be submitted by April 2. Bids are 
requested covering delivery free of all 
charges at Cristobal. The flour must be 
of 95 per cent hard wheat, and should be 
packed in new Osnaburg sacks of 196 
Ibs. Delivery must be made in time to 
connect with a New York sailing of 
May 1, or a New Orleans sailing of 
April 28. Bidders should name the brand 
for which they are quoting, and the suc- 
cessful bidder will be required to mark 
the name of the brand on each package. 
The right is reserved to accept any bid 
in part, or to increase by 10 per cent or 
decrease by 20 per cent the quantities 
awarded. Tenders will be received at 
the office of the commissary purchasing 
agent of the Panama Rail Road Co., 24 
State Street, New York. 

oS 
AGED NASHVILLE BAKER DIES 

Nasnvittz, Tenn.—Henry' Regen- 
hardt, aged 73, for nearly half a century 
engaged in the bakery business at 58 
Bridge Avenue, Nashville, died on March 
22. Mr. Regenhardt was born at Eixe- 
ben, Saxony, and was one of the last of 
a school of German bakers who learned 
their trade in their native country and 
located in this city. He was well known 
in his business, and had become famous 
for his rye bread. 

oo 
Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 


Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Week ending Mch. 10 2,484 2,415 2,219 
Previous week ....... 2,391 2,310 2,296 
Production July 1- 

 *— See 90,741 94,121 92,459 

Imports— 

July 1-March 10..... 2 3 14 

Exports— 

Week ending Mch. 10. 185 215 176 

Previous week ....... 512 437 417 

July 1-March 10..... 9,710 9,915 6,943 
oo SD 


Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 

flour in the principal distributing centers 

for the week ending March 24, in barrels 

(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 

6 és és 


Minneapolis .. 5 4 280 22 

Kansas City... 15 22 #138 161 

Chicago ...... 238 247 109 156 oe id 
New York .... 271 175 101 56 306 357 
Philadelphia . 33 27 41 56 104 155 
Boston ....... 30 23 _ 8 os oe 
Baltimore .... 16 24 - 3 

Milwaukee ... 42 30 1 8 am Sie 
Duluth-Sup. .. 35 29 18 13 123 125 
*Nashville ... e% “+ 53 47 


*Figures for 10 days. 


- 
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GOVERNMENT REPORT 
GROSSLY IN ERROR 


Survey by The Northwestern Miller Shows 
Government Report on Wheat Stocks 
in Kansas to Be Incorrect 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 26.—(Special 
Telegram)—A partial survey of wheat 
stocks held by Kansas interior mills 
made by the Kansas City office of The 
Northwestern Miller shows that the gov- 
ernment report as of March 1 is grossly 
in error as far as wheat holdings of these 
mills are concerned. Seventeen Kansas 
interior mills report that their March 1 
stocks of wheat totaled 5,161,000 bus. 
The capacity of these mills is 23,600 bbls 
flour per day, and the application of this 
average of stocks to the state’s total 
milling capacity of 88,000 bbls indicates 
that the total of Kansas country mill 
wheat stocks was nearly 20,000,000 bus on 
March 1, as against the government re- 
port of 3,340,000. 

As a matter of fact, four milling con- 
cerns in Kansas had more wheat on 
March 1 than the government credited to 
all mills in the state. 

These data take no account of the 
stocks of wheat at country terminal ele- 
vators not owned by mills, nor of all 
wheat in local station elevators. On the 
face of this evidence, and with a gen- 
erous allowance for inaccuracies in rais- 
ing figures to 100 per cent, Kansas coun- 
try mill and elevator stocks are clearly 
several times the total estimated by the 
government. Only a few returns were 
received from Oklahoma, but three mills 
reported holding a total of 735,000 bus, 
indicating a total of 5,000,000 or 6,000,- 
000 for the state, compared with 1,000,- 
000 estimated by the government. 


oo 


A. W. PEASE MADE MANAGER 
OF SCHULZE ADVERTISING 


Cuicaco, Inn.—A. W. Pease is now 
manager of the Schulze Advertising 
Service, Chicago, a well-known company 
handling advertising campaigns for bak- 
ers. He succeeds W. A. Freeman, who 
was manager for many years. Mr. Pease 
has had 20 years’ experience in bakery 
advertising and sales promotion work. 
He has handled advertising and sales for 
bakeries in Chicago, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha, and states that the Schulze Ad- 
vertising Service work is complete in 
every phase of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. It will have a close and per- 
sonal contact with all its clients, and is 
well equipped to serve as counsel for 
bakers in sales and advertising prob- 
lems. Since the new change in manager, 
Paul Wielatz has joined the staff of the 
Schulze Advertising Service. He for- 
merly was with a large bakery advertis- 
ing concern, and is well known in the 
baking industry. 


oe 


FEDERATION CASE AGAINST 
COMMISSION AGAIN DELAYED 


Wasuineorton, D. C.—Chief Justice Mc- 
Coxy, of the supreme court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, issued an order last 
week permitting the Millers’ National 
Federation to file a supplemental bill of 
complaint in the long pending injunc- 
tion litigation between it and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. This bill makes 
the point that, since the commission has 
made its final report on its investigation 
of the milling industry, all its authority 
in the matter has terminated. The hear- 
ing on the petition to make the tem- 
porary injunction permanent will not be 
held for several months. 


oo 


NO CHANGE MADE IN DATE 
OF NAVIGATION OPENING 


Dvututrn, Minn.—Grain shippers are 
not pone | vessels to any extent as 
yet, and no developments changing the 
time at which vessel owners will make 
sailings have taken place. Minneapolis 
interests, through Congressman Newton, 
presented the matter to Washington au- 
thorities recently, and the attorney gen- 
eral’s office is investigating to determine 
whether there has been any agreement 
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between vessel owners which would vio- 
late the Sherman act. 

Unusually mild. spring weather pee 
vailed at Duluth last week, and the lake 
outside the harbor is practically free of 
ice. Should this prove to be one of the 
unusual years and navigation be - 
sible as early as April 10 or 15, it will 
be interesting to see the attitude of ves- 
sel interests. 

It was reported last week that Cana- 
dian shippers proposed to take advan- 


tage of the new rail rates made by Cana- ; 


dian authorities last year, under which 
grain can move from the Canadian 
Head of the Lakes to Montreal and Que- 
bec at practically the same as the lake- 
and-rail basis. These rates have not 
been used to any extent as yet, and when 
made the trade did not expect them to 
be. They are the lowest rates to be 
found on the continent, and railroad men 
were aghast when the authorities or- 
dered them. 

The Great Lakes Transit Corporation 
will start its boats out as soon after 
April 15 as ice conditions will permit. 
Unless there is a decided turn toward 


colder weather, this will mean the arrival 
of a boat in Duluth by April 20, which 
will formally open navigation, under the 
rules of the Duluth Board of Trade. 


oo SD 


RECORD LAKE SHIPMENTS 

Torepo, Oxn1o.—According to the an- 
nual report of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, issued last week, the grain trade 
on the Great Lakes for the third time in 
history exceeded 500,000,000 bus last 
year, being surpassed only by the move- 
ment in 1924. The amount was 515,193,- 
534 bus. 

The growing importance of the St. 
Lawrence route is noteworthy. From 
April 19 to Dec. 12, 170,872,527 bus 
grain passed through the antiquated 
Lachine Canal, compared with 177,594,- 
782 from Buffalo through the Welland 
Canal, the latter being a gain of 20,- 
000,000 over the previous year. Total 
traffic through the Welland Canal totaled 
7,247,459 net tons, or an increase over 
the previous high record in 1925 of 1,- 
607,161. Part of the new Welland Canal 
will be ready in 1929. 





Lack of Standardization in Experimental 
Baking Methods 
By F. E. Charles 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


XPERIMENTAL baking methods 

are not sufficiently standardized, it 

was revealed at a meeting of ce- 
real chemists of the Southwest recently. 
Each chemist has a method which he fa- 
vors and uses, and on which’he bases his 
conclusions of wheats grown under dif- 
ferent conditions and of new varieties. 

Two instances illustrating this lack of 
agreement were cited. Certain millers 
and bakers are raising strenuous objec- 
tion to the increase of Blackhull and 
Superhard Blackhull wheat in Kansas, 
some going so far as to state that the 
Superhard is a menace to the Kansas 
wheat industry. Other chemists, millers, 
and bakers approve Blackhull, or at least 
do not violently object to it. 

Identical samples of flour milled from 
Turkey wheat and from a new variety 
known as Tenmarg, developed at the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, were 
sent to six leading chemists who attended 
this meeting. Each studied the two va- 
rieties, using his own experimental bak- 
ing methods,- Four reported a prefer- 
ence for Turkey, while two were very 
strongly in favor of Tenmargq. 

One of the main purposes of the con- 
ference, which was called by Dr. C. O. 
Swanson, head of milling at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, was to com- 
pare the results obtained by using the 
high-speed dough mixer invented by Dr. 
Swanson and Dr. E. B. Working, of the 
college milling department, with results 
obtained with the same flours mixed ac- 





cording to less severe methods common- 
ly used in other experimental labora- 
tories. 

Each chemist brought two samples of 
his own flour, one from a weak wheat 
and the other from a strong one. Each 
baked loaves from these two wheats, using 
his own laboratory methods. Dr. Work- 
ing baked bread from the same samples, 
using the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege high-speed mixer. On the follow- 
ing day these loaves were compared and 
scored by the cereal chemists. Certain 
samples gave such different results by 
the two methods that opposite conclu- 
sions would be drawn, depending on the 
method used. 

The consensus seemed to be that the 
college high-speed mixer is an excellent 
test of gluten quality in wheat, but that 
in using this test the dough is possibly 
given somewhat more severe treatment 
than in the average large city bakeshop 
where high-speed dough mixers are used. 
There seems no doubt of the value of 
the Swanson-Working method for judg- 
ing the quality of new wheats, which a 
plant breeder can either continue test- 
ing or easily discard while still in the 
preliminary stages of development. In 
the opinion of the visiting chemists there 
seemed to be some question, however, as 
to whether one would be justified in dis- 
carding or maligning important commer- 
cial varieties solely on the basis of tests 
made with the Kansas State Agricultural 
College high-speed mixer. 


“= 
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OU’VE read the adventures of Trader Horn? Well, here he is, carving the 
birthday cake made to celebrate the first anniversary of the Literary Guild 
of America, a “book-of-the-month” organization which was responsible for the 


publication of Trader Horn’s memoirs. 


Standing with the old African trader 


and araegvetey from left to right, are Joseph Wood Krutch, Elinor Wylie, Zona 


Carl Van Doren. 


Upon the open pages of the book are inscribed in 


chocolate lettering the names of the 12 books that have been brought out by 


the guild during its first year. 
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FARM RELIEF SOON 
TO ENGAGE CONGRESS 


House Committee’s Report Expected This 
Week—Senate Will Deal with Flood 
Relief First—Confusion Reigns 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The variously 
phased struggle over the farm relief 
question moves toward a climactic set. 
ting, and soon no doubt will be once 
more the foremost combat in Washing- 
ton. The House committee on agricul- 
ture probably will report its version of 
the McNary-Haugen bill some time this 
week, the Senate committee’s, or, rather 
Senator McNary’s, version having al. 
ready been reported in the Senate. 

Lately, most effort bearing on the sub- 
ject has been aimed toward the develop- 
ment of a bill that will embody every. 
thing of importance put forward by any- 
body for the relief of the farm situation, 

One point of which there appears to 
be most agreement among exponents of 
various proposed solutions is that there 
should be a national farm board for the 
administration of whatever is adopted, 
Chief disagreement is as to what the 
farm board shall do and how. 

Most relief proposals envisage a board 
with a large amount of government funds 
available for use in various ways for the 
aid of agriculture; so it may "be stated 
with fair assurance that whatever bill is 
passed by Congress, it will provide for 
the setting up of a board with access to 
large Treasury funds, 

So-called McNary-Haugenites are 
holding out for the equalization fee ar- 
rangement which is the key to their 
scheme for solving the farm problem. 
But they are clinging to it less stead- 
fastly than formerly. Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, makes the equalization fee 
scheme of control entirely subordinate to 
aid via loans through a national farm 
board to co-operative organizations for 
use in marketing surpluses. Apparently 
the House committee is following him in 
this. As matters now stand, the equaliza- 
tion fee provision will be advocated as 
only an optional measure of control, to 
be exercised to the full in extreme cases 
only. 

It seems that both the House and 
Senate bills will link the so-called insur- 
ance plan with the equalization fee 
scheme. The primary purpose of this 
scheme is to make it possible to sell 
farm surpluses abroad at world prices 
while holding domestic prices for the 
same products at “profitable” levels. 
Losses on sales abroad and costs would 
be made up by levying fees on the af- 
fected products as they go to market. 

But even advocates of the scheme 
wonder if the plan possibly could work 
in the case of a product like cotton, 
about one half of all the South’s output 
of which must go abroad, and the value 
of the exports of which reaches about 
$1,000,000,000 annually. 

The insurance plan comes out of cotton 
growing circles in the South. In its orig- 
inal form the proposal was that the gov- 
ernment should back cotton co-operative 
marketing organizations in providing in- 
surance, for those wanting it, against the 
ruinous drops in prices which sometimes 
take place between planting and harvest- 
ing in the cotton world. 

The House committee would permit 
the proposed farm board to make use of 
revolving funds for that purpose. The 
insurance would be of the nonpremium 
kind, and payments would be from sta- 
bilization funds acquired by levying 
equalization fees. Thus the two schemes 
are tied together in the House bill which 
soon will be reported. 

Whether the fees would be collected 
from only those farmers desiring the in- 
strance or from all producing the affect- 
ed article is not made clear. 

A plan that: will come in for much 
discussion when the two houses get 
around to the consideration of specific 
measures is that known as the deben- 
ture scheme. This would make it po 
sible for exporters of depressed farm 
products to be paid premiums in the 
form of scrip applicable to the payment 
of tariff duties on imports. Whether 40 
attempt will be made to harmonize this 
scheme also with the McNary-Hauge? 
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plan is not known, but such is entirely 


Much confusion still attends the han- 


of the subject. 
» control and farm relief have 


heen given the right of way, in the order 
a, in the Senate, where discussion 
of food control will begin probably this 
week. Farm relief is expected to be 
reached during the first half of April. 
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MILLS CO-OPERATE TO 
ADVERTISE WHITE BREAD 


Wicuita, Kansas.—The Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., the Red Star Milling Co. and the 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. purchased a full 

of advertising in a local daily on 
Sunday, March 18. In this advertise- 
ment. they stressed the value of white 
bread, and called attention to the claims 
of food faddists and what they mean to 
health. As an introduction to their ad- 
yertisement, which they headed “White 
Bread, the Supreme Food of the Na- 
tion,” they had the following to say: 

“White bread is the staff of life—the 
food of the American nation, but un- 
scrupulous manufacturers have for many 
years conducted a campaign against the 
white flour products and in favor of 
high-priced, overadvertised, so-called 
health foods. 

“A series of experiments conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, covering 
a period of 10 years, disclosed that the 
proteins and carbohydrates of bread 
made from white flour were more com- 
pletely digested and absorbed by the 
body than those of bread made either 
from the whole wheat or Graham flour. 

“It is not claimed for bread, either 
whole wheat or white, that it is a bal- 
anced ration, although it is the best and 
cheapest energy food known to mankind, 
but used in connection with leafy vege- 
tables and milk, a balanced and healthful 
diet, suitable to every person, is ob- 
tained.” 

The advertisement then called atten- 
tion to the scientific opinion concerning 
white bread, to government reports on 
it as a food, and to a number of vital 
bread facts. At the bottom of the page 
was carried the names and trade cuts of 
the three mills. 

oo 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Ralph C. Sowden, 
president of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, has appointed the following to 
membership in the resolutions commit- 
tee: T. C. Thatcher, chairman, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Okla- 
homa City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
C. M. Jackman, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Carl B. Warken- 
tin, president of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; O. L. Malo, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; E. W. Kidder, sales man- 
ager for the Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo; Jess B. Smith, general 
Manager of the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator. Co., Salina; C Newman, 
general manager of the Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston; Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr, president of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. 

Any member of the league who has a 
resolution he wishes presented at the an- 
nual meeting at Kansas City, April 18, 
is requested to get in touch with one of 
these committee members. 


oo 
GRAPE NUT’S CASE WON 


Wasuineron, D. C.—The District of 
umbia court of appeals has reversed 
& ruling of the Patent Office and held 
that the registration of “Wheat-Nut” as 
& trademarked breakfast food is not al- 
able. The decision was made in a 
case wherein the Postum Cereal Co., Inc., 
ed that a farmers’ association pro- 
posed to sell a breakfast food under the 
hame of “Wheat-Nut.” This, it was 
med, would be an infringement on 
Postum company’s rights in “Grape 
Nuts,” a trademarked breakfast food. 
both products come chiefly from 
Wheat, the appellate court held that the 
ty of names would cause confu- 
sion, and the court thus gave priority to 
the older of the two. 
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International Newsreel Photo 


BRAKING another “world’s largest pie,” nine feet in diameter, in front of the 

new Mack Sennett studio at Studio City, near Los Angeles, proved one of 
the most interesting attractions of the winter season in southern California, and 
incidentally gave wide publicity to the Modern Maid Foods, Inc., in charge of 


the baking. 


This dainty bit of pastry, shown above, contained 15,000 prunes, it is claimed. 


Other ingredients were 300 lbs flour and 300 lbs sugar. 


The pie was 12 inches 


thick and baked in a specially constructed pie tin. d 
The baking had to be postponed several times, to the disgust of the press 
agent, because it was found a little bit unwieldy in placing it in a specially 


constructed brick oven. 


Finally a tractor was brought into the picture. The 


huge brick and sheet iron oven, which was 12 feet long, was heated for 24 hours 
before the fire was raked out and the pie hauled into it by the tractor. 

Los Angeles newsboys who had complained of never getting enough pie 
were given the chance of pitting their appetites against the monstrous bit of 
pastry. Needless to say, most of them ended the bout with the expression that 


there was such a thing as “too much pie.” 


All the motion picture companies were on hand to film the baking of the 
pie and the great crowds from all over southern California that were attracted 


to the stunt. 
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The Need of Standard Cost Accounting 
in the Milling Industry 
By Sydney Anderson 


President of the Millers’ National Federation 
From a Recent Bulletin to Members of the Federation 


HE executive of any business has 

three functions: (1) to think; (2) to 

organize, and (8) to supervise. It 
has been said that the best business is 
the one which requires the least atten- 
tion from its head. This means that it 
is one which is so organized that super- 
vision may be largely delegated to de- 
partmental heads, thus relieving the ex- 
ecutive of this function, so as to give 
him time and opportunity to think, to 
plan, to develop policies, and to see that 
the business is so organized and .con- 
ducted as to carry these plans and poli- 
cies into effect. 

“In the old days,” when milling was 
largely performed by small units and 
the family trade constituted 80 or 90 

r cent of the business, millers were 
able to handle their trades largely “un- 
der their hats,” because the profits arose 
largely from merchandising transactions, 
and only such records were necessary as 
would indicate at the end of the year, or 
occasionally, the difference between sales 
and cost of sales, and make sible a 
balance sheet and a profit and loss state- 
ment covering the merchandising opera- 
tions of the mill. 

With the development of modern mill- 
ing machinery, mass production and 
classification of customers, the business 
of merchandising mill products has be- 
come more complex. Profits and losses 
now arise to a considerable degree from 
so-called intangible and fluctuating fac- 
tors; for example, fluctuations in wheat 
prices, in feed, in clears and in wheat 
premiums, as well as from sales. All 
this has necessitated the keeping of far 
more detailed cost and operating rec- 
ords, and departmentalizing the business 
so that the sources and the amounts of 
gains and losses from intangible and 
merchandising factors can be determined 


currently, and thus furnish a basis for 
maintaining profits or minimizing the 
losses by future changes in managerial 
and merchandising policy. 

Even a small mill executive can no 
longer keep his business “under his hat” ; 
indeed, accurate and complete records 
are quite as important and necessary to 
the small mill as to the large one. 

Accurate,. complete and current rec- 
ords of mill and merchandising opera- 
tions are increasingly necessary to the 
executive and the > manager in op- 
erating a milling business efficiently and 
profitably. 

The cost accounting department has 
consequently become an increasingly im- 
portant department of the milling busi- 
ness. Cost accounting is too often re- 
garded as a necessary evil with which 
the executive should have as little to do 
as possible. It is in fact an indispen- 
sable aid in the organization, supervision 
and planning of any business. 

In recent years the development of 
standard cost systems has been an in- 
creasing activity of trade associations. 
More than 100 such associations have un- 
dertaken the development and installa- 
tion of standard cost systems and the 
exchange of cost information as a part 
of the association program. 

A cost accounting system is not mere- 
ly a procedure for assembling the ex- 
pense items which make up the cost of 
making and selling a barrel of flour. A 
sound cost accounting system should pro- 
vide such classifications of expense items 
as will make comparison of cost ele- 
ments possible from month to month 
and from year to year, furnish a check 
upon abnormal or unnecessary expense, 
and a basis for effecting economies. It 
should set up standards for various cost 
items against which current expenses can 
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be measured, and by which these ex- 
penses can be controlled. 

It should furnish the executive with 
daily operating ipformation, and state- 
ments and analySes showing the source 
of profits by departments, functions and 
products. It should supply a panoramic 
picture of the progress of the business 
from day to day and from year to year 
as a current basis for executive decision 
and policy. 

It is often said that cost accounting is 
of little value in the milling industry, 
because flour must ultimately be sold at 
the market. The fact still remains that 
the market prices obtained must, in the 
long run, cover the average cost of the 
products, plus a profit. In addition the 
price which the miller asks, while in part 
a reflection of his judgment of the price 
obtainable in the market, is nevertheless 
largely influenced by his knowledge of 
his own costs and those of his competi- 
tors. 

The development of sound cost ac- 
counting methods, both for the individual 
milling company and the industry at 
large, is therefore a basic factor in de- 
termining the price level at which com- 
petition is carried on. 


oo 


SLIGHT DECLINE IS SHOWN 
IN PRODUCTION OF FLOUR 


Figures just released by the United 
States Department of Commerce show 
that, up to and including February, 
flour produced by mills manufacturing 
at the rate of 5,000 or more barrels an- 
nually during the present crop year 
amounted to 176,217,586 bbls. This is 
slightly less than the total for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, that figure 
being 76,684,990 bbls. During February, 
40,908,004 bus wheat were ground and 
8,823,455 bbls flour produced, compared 
with 36,568,551 and 8,022,799, respective- 
ly, in the corresponding month of 1927. 
During February, 723,056,112 Ibs offal 
were produced, compared with 624,024,- 
681 in February, 1927. 


<°oSo~ 


SECOND TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
IS PLANNED FOR SALINA 


Satina, Kansas.—The Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co. was organized here last 
week, with the announced intention of 
building a terminal elevator that eventu- 
ally will have a capacity of 1,000,000 bus. 

This is the second terminal elevator 
planned for Salina. Several weeks ago 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co. 
made it known that it was considering 
such a building, and later it announced 
that it would build a 1,250,000-bu ele- 
vator this spring. Ultimately its size is 
expected to be increased to 2,500,000 bus. 

The incorporators of the Salina Ter- 
minal company are interested also in the 
Smoot Grain Co. They are B. K. Smoot, 
J. J. Vanier, Guy T. Helvering, J. K. 
Pickerill and H. W. Poort, all of Salina. 
It is probable that the elevator will be 
located north of the Santa Fe tracks, 
between Seventh and Ninth streets. 

oo 
MILWAUKEE OCEAN SERVICE 

Mitwavxer, W1s.—Grain shippers at 
Milwaukee have been informed that the 
first regular ocean marine freight service 
to Milwaukee will be established this 
spring by the American Shipping Co., 
New York. Walter J. Fitzgerald, Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed general 
western agent of the company. The pro- 
posed schedule calls for boats in and out 
of Milwaukee at least once a week to 
and from West Indies ports, and, in the 
event the business warrants, the service 
will be extended to South America. The 
freighters will be of a size to travel 
through the Great Lakes canals and the 
St. Lawrence River. 

oo 

BAKERY SUPPLY COMPANY SOLD 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The Dobson-Can- 
non Co., whoesale grocer, has taken over 
the business of the Southern Bakery 
Equipment & Supply Co., and will make 
it one of its departments. W. W. Sim- 
mons, who has been secretary-treasurer 
of the supply company, will continue as 
southern representative for the Dobson- 
Cannon Co. for the new department of 
the firm. 
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SHEFFIELD MILL AT 
BUFFALO DESTROYED 


1,000-Bbl Plant of Buffalo Flour Mills Cor- 
poration Burned March 27—No Deci- 
sion as to Rebuilding 


MinneapPous, Minn.—The  1,000-bbl 
mill of the Buffalo (N. Y.) Flour Mills 
Corporation, the eastern mill of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, Minneap- 
olis, burned to the ground early on the 
morning of March 27. 

The building and site was owned by 
the state of New York. The investment 
of the milling company was approxi- 
mately $175,000, and was fully covered 
by insurance. The total property loss 
was probably around $240,000. 

According to word received at Minne- 
apolis, the fire started through some de- 
fect in the electrical equipment. No de- 
cision has been arrived at as yet about 
rebuilding. C. T, Olson, export manager 
for the corporation, has left for Buffalo. 


oS 


PROGRAM FOR MEETING OF 
OPERATIVE MILLERS’ UNITS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—M. F. Dillon, sec- 
retary of the Association of Operative 
Millers, has announced the program for 
the joint meeting of districts No. 1 and 
No. 2, to be held at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, April 
28. 


The first event will be a visit to the 
college flour mill. At 10:30 a.m. the 
meeting will open in Waters Hall when 
F. D. Farrell, president of the college, 
greets those attending. B. C. Williams, 
chairman of District No. 1, will deliver 
an address, after which Professor J. H. 
Parker will speak on “Promising New 
Wheat Varieties.” In the afternoon P. 
H. Lawson, chairman of District No. 2, 
will give an address. Professor S. C. 
Salmon will read a paper on “Cold Re- 
sistance of Wheat.” Dr. C. O. Swanson 
will discuss the “Effect of Heat on Im- 
mature Wheat.” Late that afternoon a 
sight-seeing trip will take place. 

Arrangements have been made for 
special Pullmans on the Union Pacific 
train leaving the Kansas City Union sta- 
tion at 1 a.m., April 28. 


oe 


BILL PROPOSES CHANGES 
IN FUTURES TRADING 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Hearings are ex- 
pected to be held some time in April by 
either a Senate or House committee on a 
bill proposing several important amend- 
ments to the grain futures act. The bill 
is sponsored in the Senate by Senator 
Arthur Capper, of Kansas, and in the 
House by Representative L. J. Dickin- 
son, of Iowa. Several farmer organiza- 
tions are advocating its adoption. 

The bill would cause the grain futures 
act to apply to transactions in wheat, 
corn, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, sorghum, 
grass seeds and the seeds of legumes, 
thus giving extension to the range of the 
measure as it stands now. 

The two most important amendments 
proposed in the bill have to do with in- 
spection, and with a proposed limitation 
on the maximum operations in futures 
allowable to any one. 

The proposed amendment relative to 
inspection is as follows: 

“It shall be unlawful to make any 
contract for the purchase or sale of 
grain for future delivery on any con- 
tract market unless such contract shall 
call for delivery of grain of the grade 
or grades fixed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture under the United States grain 
standards act, and unless such contract 
shall provide that the person receiving 
the grain shall have the right when the 
grain is loaded out of the warehouse 
or is delivered on track in cars or other- 
wise to appeal under the provision of 
the United Staes grain standards act for 
the determination of the true grade 
thereof. 

“It shall be unlawful to deliver, or 
make deliverable on any futures con- 
tract, grain which has not been duly in- 
spected and graded by an inspector spe- 
cially designated for the purpose by the 
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Secretary of Agriculture, or which is 
not one of the grades designated for the 
purpose by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture.” 

The proposed limitation on individual 
operations in futures is as follows: 

“Purchases and sales of grain for 
future delivery on any contract market 
by speculators are hereby prohibited (a) 
when made in amounts in excess of 2,- 
000,000 bus in any one future during any 
single business day, and (b) when they 
will result in giving such speculator a 
net position, long or short, in any future 
in excess of 2,000,000 bus at any one 
time.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be permitted to reduce the maximum 
further if, after investigation, he should 
find such action necessary at any time. 
But, the bill says, “said prohibition shall 
not apply to bona fide hedging transac- 
tions, but shall apply to transactions 
known as ‘spreads’ and ‘straddles.’” The 
limitation would not apply to any fed- 
eral government agency. 

Another amendment proposed would 
prohibit dealings in “privileges or in 
options to buy or sell, and all trading 
of the character known as ‘bids,’ ‘offers,’ 
‘puts,’ ‘calls,’ ‘indemnities,’ ‘ups,’ ‘downs,’ 
and ‘advance or decline guaranty,’” 
which are declared to be against public 
interest. 

Other proposed amendments would 
make it unlawful and punishable by fine 
or imprisonment to circulate false, mis- 


leading or knowingly inaccurate infor- 
mation for the pu ‘of influencing 

ain prices. It also would be made un- 
awful for any member of a contract 
market to make false reports or state- 
ments concerning the,disposition of any 
order, or to fail to account correctly for 
any order, or to refuse to trade with any 
person with intent to injure, damage or 
destroy the business of such person. At- 
tempts to manipulate prices also would 
be made a crime. 

Representative Dickinson has _ stated 
that he will not press the bill in the 
House until the McNary-Haugen farm 
relief bill has been disposed of there. 
Senator Capper has indicated that the 
Senate committee on agriculture prob- 
ably will have hearings on the bill early 
in April. 

The proposed limitation on individual 
operations in futures was discussed at 
length when the future trading bill was 
before Congress in 1921. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, ex- 
pressed himself favorably for something 
of the kind at that time. During the 
war, the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion fixed a maximum for individual 
operations in corn futures, and the sec- 
retary, who as Food Administrator had 
shared in making the policy, said 
the rule worked advantageously. He 
thought, however, that it would be bet- 
ter to leave the extent of the limitation 
to a board, so that it might easily be 
amenable to change. 
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Tariff Issue Revived with Certain 
Explosive Manifestations 


Wasuinorton, D. C. 

ISTURBING explosions continue to 

occur as if by spontaneous genera- 

tion in the realms of the tariff 
problem—realms that, in so far as old 
forms of strife go, have been unusually 
serene for several years. The latest blast 
issues from Edward P. Costigan, who in 
resigning from the Tariff Commission let 
go a long pent up accumulation of re- 
sentment against certain tendencies in 
the realms of the most continuous of 
American political issues. Mr. Costigan 
was the oldest member in terms of serv- 
ice on the commission, having been ap- 
pointed by President Wilson when the 
commission’s work was wholly investi- 
gatory. 

Since the Fordney-McCumber act gave 
it power to pass objectively on tariff 
duties, the commission has been a caul- 
dron of turmoil and dispute. Its mem- 
bers constantly have been at logger- 
heads, resulting frequently in outbursts 
of a kind that contrast vividly with the 
spirit of brotherly love that mellows the 
atmosphere surrounding most federal 
government commissions, even when 
their members divide on questions be- 
fore them. The Tariff Commission was 
expected to be the most serene of these 
bodies, as it was until it was empowered 
to recommend to the President changes 
in duties. Since then its members have 
divided along protectionist and low tariff 
lines in essentially the same manner that 
Congress itself used to divide on this 
eternal question of political economy. 
The acridity of disputes within commis- 
sion circles has even exceeded that which 
marked tariff struggles in Congress. 

Probably at no other time in the last 
100 years has the tariff been less of an 
issue in Congress than during the last 
several years. Most discussions of it 
there have been mere pantomime, for 
the record only. This is one phase of 
the transformation that has taken place 
with reference to the question. 

This transformation is singular in 
many respects. There is scarcely any 
free trade, tariff for revenue only, or 
even sincerely expressed low tariff senti- 
ment, in Congress. Conversely, passion- 
ate support of high protection is given 
sincerely there by virtually one man 
only. This is Senator Reed Smoot, of 
Utah, who is about the only living Amer- 
ican of note who views the tariff in 
terms that were predominant in the 
Cleveland-McKinley era and still were 
adhered to, but not so religiously, in the 
early Woodrow Wilson period. 

The war speeded the modification of 


old-time free trade views in Democratic 
circles. Even Woodrow Wilson, a ram- 
pant free trader when he became Presi- 
dent, was a mild protectionist when he 
left office. For it was found that, when 
modern war comes on, the presence of 
certain industries that ordinarily can be 
established only by some kind of govern- 
mental aid is highly desirable, regard- 
less of the theorems of Adam Smith. 

Distribution of industry was modify- 
ing the ancient Democratic view as based 
on purely economic grounds. Even the 
South, with its advance in manufactur- 
ing, became the center of the most eager 
demand for high protection to be found 
in general industry. Western farmers, 
long the supporters of protection for in- 
dustry, began to demand the aid of tar- 
iffs in overcoming agriculture’s marginal 
set-back. Dairymen throughout the coun- 
try are now probably the most intense 
supporters of tariff protection—for 
themselves. 

Thus the old reservoirs of free trade 
sentiment have been drying up. Mean- 
time, the traditional haunts of high pro- 
tection sentiment have been narrowing. 
Some industries that used to fight for it 
are now relatively indifferent to protec- 
tion. A few, like the motor industry, no 
longer want it for themselves, and are 
veering toward support of policies that 
envisage free trade. The banking world, 
particularly that which is in any way in- 
ternational, is tending decidedly in the 
same direction. 

One effect of all this is that the Demo- 
cratic party is “shot to pieces” on the 
tariff question, and the Republican party 
is threatened with a like condition. The 
old “one and only big difference” be- 
tween the two big parties is ceasing ap- 
parently to be a difference at all. 

Growing protectionist sentiment in 
Democratic quarters and its retardation 
in Republican quarters have made for 
the truce that, so far as party organiza- 
tions are concerned, has prevailed for 





BAKER USES AN AIRPLANE 
FOR BUSINESS 


E C. LLOYD, owner of Lioyd’s 

* Bakery, Anniston, Ala., left 
Wichita last week with an airplane 
that he had purchased from a local 
firm for use in his business. He had 
painted on the fuselage of his air- 
plane the following: “When Better 
ee Is Needed, Lloyd’s Will Make 
"ad 
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several years on this former issue of per- 
petual combat between them. But this 
condition of political peace has been dis- 
turbed—discomfortably to the dominant 
leaders of both parties—by recurring ex. 
plosions like the recent Costigan attack 
on the whole tariff system. This, like 
former outbursts in Tariff Commission 
circles, bears on only the inner politics 
of the subject, and is as disconcerting 
to the Democratic as to the Republican 
party managers. 

More disconcerting to both are the 
ones that bear on the international 
phases of the subject. Several American 
industrial groups that once could rely 
almost wholly on the domestic market 
are finding that, in order to keep going 
at full speed and prosperously, they 
must find markets abroad for increasing 
surpluses. But since the World War 
they have had to overcome steadily mul- 
tiplying and rising “trade barriers” 
erected against them by many countries 
abroad. These “trade barriers” consist 
usually of some kind of a tariff form 
of impediment to imports. It is diffi- 
cult to argue against them so long as 
similar ones are maintained in this coun- 
try. 
International trade bodies, like the 
International Chamber of Commerce, of 
which the. United States is the chief sup- 
porter, are center firing more and more 
on these trade barriers. And they have 
the support of the international banking 
world, which is probably coming around 
to cohesive combat against impediments 
to the interchange of trade, which inter- 
change must be steadily increased if the 
growing volume of international debts 
is “serviced” successfully. The big party 
managers would prefer that the entire 
tariff question go into eclipse until the 
transformation apparently under way is 
completed. 

But occurrences like the Costigan blast 
against the Tariff Commission, the Sen- 
ate’s reluctant adoption of the McMaster 
resolution calling for a revision of the 
tariff downward, the disruptive low tar- 
iff pronunciamento put forward at the 
Pan-American Conference by Senor 
Pueyrredon, of Argentina, and the ques- 
tion’s steady rise as an international 
problem, tend to prevent a continuance 
of a state of substantial political truce 
on the issue. 

The tariff still may come forth as the 
paramount issue in this year’s national 
political campaign. But it won't if the 
party managers can prevent it. 

Tueopore M. KNapren. 
oof 


ASKS FOR REPEAL OF 
GRAIN STANDARDS ACT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.— Representative 
August H. Andresen, of Minnesota, has 
introduced a bill for the repeal of the 
grain standards act enacted in 1916. Mr. 
Andresen states that general dissatisfac- 
tion with grades established under the 
operation of the act is the reason for the 
proposal. He declares that it would be 
better for control of grading to revert 
to the states, and says that the people 
of his state have always been opposed to 
the federal law on the subject. 

oo 
VEGETIZED BREAD 

The Calveg Co., Burbank, Cal., is 
working on a new product to be known 
as vegetized bread. It is to contain, in 
addition to the food elements in wheat 
flour, those elements found in spinach, 
carrots, lettuce, tomatoes and celery. 
This company will provide the vegetable 
ingredients in the form of flour, and the 
formula for making the bread, and bak- 
eries will then be able to produce their 
own finished product under their regu- 
lar label, with the additional label of 
“vegetized bread.” Joseph Pardieck is 
manager of the plant. It is claimed 
that a number of bakeries have already 
tried out the product and have found it 
satisfactory from the consumer stand- 


point. 
oo 
- NEW YOUNGSTOWN BAKERY 

The new plant of the Wehle Bros. 
Baking Co., Inc., Milwaukee, which has 
been erected at Youngstown, Ohio, 's 
expected to be opened for business about 
April 1. The Wehle organization also 
operates a bakery at Buffalo. 
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¢. M. HARRINGTON DIES 
‘ON CALIFORNIA TRIP 


president of the Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Stricken with Apoplexy—An Outstand- 
ing Figure in the Grain Trade 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.— Charles Med- 
bury Harrington, president of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., of this city, and 
for upwards of 40 years an outstanding 

in the grain trade, and indirectly 

of the flour trade, in the Northwest, died 
gn March 27 at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. 
Harrington left Minneapolis a little over 
, week ago, following the organization 
of Van Dusen-Harrington, Inc., and 
yas thought to have been in perfect 
However, on Sunday last, on his 

way to church, he was stricken with 
apoplexy, from which he failed to rally. 

Mr. Harrington had been a resident of 
Minneapolis for 45 years, and was prom- 
inently identified with leading business, 
civic and philanthropic activities. Born 
in New Berlin, N. Y., in 1855, he came 
west as a young man to become a tele- 
graph operator for the North Western 
Railroad. He located at Rochester, 
Minn,, where he became acquainted with 
G. W. Van Dusen, then engaged in the 
grain business. After about a year at 
Rochester, Mr. Harrington returned East 
and was married in New York to Miss 
Grace Ross, and entered the wholesale 

ry business in Albany. 

In 1872, Mr. Harrington returned to 
Rochester, Minn., to work for G. W. Van 
Dusen, and in 1883 moved to Minne- 
apolis to take charge of G. W. Van Du- 
sen & Co.’s office here. In 1889, he and 
Mr. Van Dusen organized the Van Du- 
sen Harrington Co., of which he was the 
president up to the time of his death. 

Mr. Harrington was a past president 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and always took an active part in 
its activities. He was one of the char- 
ter members of that organization. At 
the time of his death he was chairman 
of its nominating committee. He was 
also one of the earliest members of the 
Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation, and was the first president of the 
old Commercial Club, which later de- 
veloped into the present Minneapolis 
Athletic Club. 

Mr. Harrington was also a past presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Club, and was 
amember of the Minikahda and Lafay- 
ette clubs. He helped choose the pres- 
ent location of the former, and was 
chairman of the building committee of 
the latter. He took a deep personal in- 
terest in religious affairs. He was a 
warden at St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
for over 385 years, and was senior warden 
for 20 years, which position he held at 
the time of his death. He was also a 
trustee of the local Y. M. C, A. 

Mrs. Harrington preceded her hus- 
band in death about eight years. Sur- 
viving Mr. Harrington is his daughter, 
Mrs. Walter G. Hudson, of Minneapolis, 
and a sister, Mrs. W. J. Mann, of New 
Berlin, N. Y. The funeral arrangements 
have not yet been completed. 

oo SD 


T. F. SAVAGE RETIRES 
FROM COLORADO COMPANY 


Denver, Coro.—Thomas F. Savage, 
manager of the Hungarian Flour Mills, 
has tendered his resignation to the board 
of directors of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. and has severed his connec- 
tions with the company after 43 years 
im its employ. A desire to rest after 
years of work is given by Mr. Savage as 

Tteason for this step. He plans to 
leave within a few weeks for California 
to spend some time. 

Mr. Savage’s resignation followed close 
on the heels of that of Edward Ryan, 
another pioneer employee, who left the 
company last fall just a few months 
after he had been made general manager 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
He had been associated with J. K. Mul- 
len for 33 years. 

Forty-three years ago Mr. Savage, 
then in his teens, came to Denver from 
Pog York, and soon after went to work 
or J. K. Mullen as a collector for his 

€ company. Step by step he rose, 
& One position to take another of 
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more responsibility until he was made 
assistant manager to the late P. H. Mul- 
len, manager of the Hungarian mills, the 
largest plant operated by the company. 
On the death of Mr. Mullen in 1913, Mr. 
Savage was appointed manager, Under 
his management, the Hungarian mills 
have increased their business until they 
now are recognized as one of the largest 
in the state. 

The rumor that further changes were 
contemplated at the Hungarian mills was 
denied by Mr. Mullen, who stated that 
the company regretted the loss of both 
Mr. Ryan and Mr. Savage, who were val- 
uable pioneer men. Mr. Ryan’s position 
was filled by a man already in the em- 
ploy of the company, Clyde Williams, 
formerly in charge of the Crescent mill. 
Mr. Williams’ place was taken by George 
B. Irwin, manager of the mill at Greeley. 

No plans have been made to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. Savage’s resigna- 
tion, and it is probable that nothing will 
be done in this connection for some time, 
it was announced. 

oo 


FIRM WITHOUT MILL MAY 
NOT USE “MILLING” TITLE 


According to an announcement by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the use of 
the word “milling” will be abandoned by 
dairy feed distributors who have neither 
a mill nor a factory. 

A stipulation recently drawn up by the 
commission and an unnamed concern 
said in part: “Respondents, in the course 
and conduct of their business, adopted 
the word milling as part of their part- 
nership or trade name, . - when in 
truth and in fact said respondents did 
not own, operate or control a mill or 
factory in which the products advertised, 
sold and distributed by them in inter- 
state commerce were ground or manu- 
factured. .. . 

“Respondents agreed to cease and de- 
sist forever from the use in their trade 
name of the word ‘milling, or any other 
word or words which may import or 
imply that they either own, operate or 
control a mill or mills wherein the dairy 
foods advertised, sold and distributed by 
them in interstate commerce are ground 
or prepared, or until such time as they 
shall actually own and operate a mill or 
mills.” 

oS 
ST. LOUIS GRAIN MAN DEAD 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Patrick P. Connor, 
who for more than 50 years has been a 
familiar figure on the floor of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and who, 
even after his retirement 10 years ago 
when he was voted an honorary mem- 
bership, visited the exchange floor sev- 
eral ‘times a week, died on March 19 
after a brief illness, aged 88. His last 
visit to the exchange was on March 13. 

A native of Ireland, Mr. Connor came 
to St. Louis 56 years ago and established 
with his brother, M. J. Connor, the firm 
of Connor Bros. & Co., grain brokers, 
which continued active until his retire- 


ment. He is survived by two daugh- 
ters, the Misses Daisy and Anna Connor, 
and three sons, James A. Connor, a local 
grain broker, William P. Connor, . of 
Minneapolis, and Joseph M. Connor, of 
Detroit. 

oo SD 


CANADIAN POOL IS MODEL 
OF NEW FARM RELIEF PLAN 


Wasuincron, D. C—B. F. Yoakum, 
the former railroad leader, recently un- 
folded to a congressional committee his 
plan for solving the farm problem. 

He would have the government pro- 
mote the formation of giant farm com- 
modity organizations for controlling the 
marketing of products. Boards of con- 
trol would direct interstate and forei 
shipments. He said that the establish- 
ment of an American wheat marketing 
board of control would not cost more 
than $1,000,000, and that this would be 
repaid out of membership fees collected 
from the farmer beneficiaries. 

Mr. Yoakum estimated that the total 
cost of marketing the wheat crop by his 
system would not be more than Ic bu, 
or about $6,400,000 a year, and declared 
that the wheat producers’ income would 
be increased $320,000,000 a year. His 
plan is modeled after the Canadian wheat 
pools. 

oe] 


GRAIN RATE AND METHOD OF 
INSPECTION CHANGES ASKED 


PurtapeLtpuia, Pa.—Hubert J. Horan, 
president of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia, and John H. Frazier, 
chief grain inspector, attended a meet- 
ing in Washington, on March 20, to con- 
sider revision of grain rates and inspec- 
tion methods. Mr. Horan, on his return 
from the grain rate hearing, said that 
congressional representatives of North 
Atlantic seaboard states are convinced 
that the present method of inspecting 
export grain is the underlying cause for 
the great volume of American grain be- 
ing exported via Canadian ports rather 
than through those of the United States. 
He further said that the plea to change 
the American export standards will be 
carried to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
The increased Canadian movement is al- 
leged-to be resulting directly from the 
inspection methods at Canadian ports, 
which do not have the dockage system 
similar to that in effect in American 
ones. This method affords a great sav- 
ing to the shipper, and it was pointed 
out that the Secretary of Agriculture is 
empowered to change the American 
standards to conform to the Canadian 
practice. Four years ago the Secretary 
of Agriculture said that the present 
methods of inspection would lead to ad- 
ditional business, because buyers would 
prefer to have the higher American 
standards. 

oS 


BULK OF H. D. LEE ESTATE 
IS WILLED TO EMPLOYEES 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—H. D. Lee, presi- 
dent of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
Salina, Kansas, and the H. D. Lee Mer- 
cantile Co., Kansas City, left the major 
part of his estate in a trust fund for the 
benefit of his employees, it was discov- 
ered when his will was read last week. 
Mr. Lee died at San Antonio, Texas, 
March 15. 

There were a number of personal be- 
quests to friends and relatives which to- 
taled $500,000. The rest of the estate, 
which Mr. Lee estimated at $1,000,000 
but which is believed to be worth much 
more than that, was left in trust for a 
period of 10 years. During that time, 
employees whom the trustees believe to 
be worthy may use the fund for the pur- 
chase of stock of any one of the four 
companies Mr. Lee was interested in. 

At the end of the 10 years, the trust 
fund will be distributed equally among 
11 friends and relatives. 

The following men were named as 


' trustees: Leonard C. Staples, of Kansas 


City and Salina, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Fred S. Abel, 
Salina, treasurer of the Lee Hardware 
Co. and the Kansas Ice & Storage Co., 
and Frank W. Irwin, Kansas City, treas- 
urer of the H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 
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ALLIS GETS CONTRACT 
FOR NATIONAL MILL 


Machinery for First 1,500-bbl Unit of Kansas 
City Plant to Be Furnished by 
Allis-Chalmers Company 


It is understood that the machinery 
contract for the first 1,500-bbl unit of 
the new Kansas City plant of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, has been 
let to the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The National company is 
building a 3,000-bbl mill at Kansas City, 
but for the present only one 1,500-bbl 
unit is to be put in. The plant will be 
electrically driven, and a feature of the 
machinery will be special apparatus for 
packing and handling flour in standard 
grain bags. 

oo 


BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Battrmore, Mp.—The Baltimore Flour 
Club held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers, followed by its annual din- 
ner and ladies’ night, on March 24, at 
the Hotel Rennert. Only about 50 were 
in attendance, many being unable to be 
present on account of sickness. Officers 
elected: president, Wilbur Behymer, lo- 
cal manager of the Washburn Crosby 
Co; vice president, C. Emmerich Mears, 
of White & Co; secretary, Charles Min- 
nigerode, of Minnigerode & Co; treas- 
urer, Stanley G. Erdman, local manager 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

At the annual dinner the new presi- 
dent delivered the address of welcome, 
after which A. P. Cole, president of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, told 
about the plans that were going forward 
for the next national convention of the 
clubs. Edward Knighton, president of 
the Philadelphia Flour Club, was pres- 
ent, and brought greetings from the 
Philadelphia group. The Hon. T. J. C. 
Williams, judge of the juvenile court, 
was the guest speaker, while James C. 
Brown, manager of the Camden ware- 
houses of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, filled the position of toastmaster. 

A varied program of entertainment 
had been arranged, the Morgan College 
quartet furnishing selections, while 
Stanley G. Erdman, treasurer of the 
club, sang a solo. A piano solo and a 
story telling contest, with separate prizes 
for each sex, were other features of the 
evening. After dinner Henry B. 
Schmitt’s Novelty Orchestra furnished 
music for dancing. 


oo S 


LARGE FLOUR SHIPMENTS 
TO CHINA IN FEBRUARY 


Exports of wheat flour from the Unit- 
ed States in February totaled 947,000 
bbls, compared with 1,245,000 in Janu- 
ary, the United States Department of 
Commerce has announced. The largest 
shipments went to China, including 
Hongkong and Kwantung, the amount 
being 169,000 bbls; Cuba took 112,000, 
and the Netherlands 108,000. In Janu- 
ary China took 190,000 bbls, and the 
Netherlands 178,000. 
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WESTERN CANADA TO HOLD 
WORLD GRAIN EXHIBITION 


Winnirec, Man.—At a meeting held 
at Regina, Sask., last week, some 80 
delegates, representing the Canadian 
railways and government, the universi- 
ties, agricultural and other organizations, 
unanimously decided that in 1932 that 
city should hold a world’s grain exhibi- 
tion and convention. 

The three western provincial wheat 
pools and the selling agency of those 
organizations have intimated their de- 
cision to indorse this proposed world 
grain congress. 


PROTEST CUBAN RULING 

Wicurra, Kansas.—The two branches 
of the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Dealers’ Association meeting last week at 
Dodge City, Kansas, and Enid, Okla., 
voted protests against the Department of 
State’s ruling in regard to the Cuban 
preferential duty on flour milled in bond. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The flour market was spotted last 
week. Some spring wheat mills did a 
fair business, selling better than 70 per 
cent of capacity, while others did not 
book over 40 per cent. Some companies, 
however, have been making a drive for 
shipping directions, and have not paid 
much attention to new business. They 
feel that they would rather clean up 


some of their surplus bookings at this , 


time, instead of adding to them. The 
strength shown by wheat at times last 
week was encouraging, and helped to 
bring in some directions. 

Directions Satisfactory—In the main, 
directions are very satisfactory. Spring 
wheat mills are operating away above 
normal for this season, and there are 
enough directions in sight to insure a 
steady run for some weeks. 

Most companies report sales for the 
month as far in excess of those of a 
year ago. 

Clears in Good Demand.—Spring 
clears are in good demand and strong in 
price. Several of the more important 
companies are oversold on both first and 
second clears. Orders on books will ab- 
sorb the production for several weeks, 
so that offerings will be restricted, pro- 
viding directions continue as at present. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb March 27 Year ago 

GOCREM coccsvccovees $7.85@8.20 $7.60@7.80 
Standard patent ..... 7.85@7.80 7.20@7.40 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.40 7.05@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.70@7.00 6.80@6.90 
First clear, jute*..... 6.10@6.20 ....@6.50 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.00@4.70 3.75@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.70@7.90 6.50@6.65 
Graham, standard .... 6.65@6.75 6.25@6.40 

SEMOLINAS 


Millers report an entire absence of in- 
terest in semolinas for forward delivery. 
There were scattered sales of small lots 
last week, however, for prompt shipment, 
indicating the possibility that the smaller 
buyers are getting low on supplies. The 
larger manufacturers, however, have 
_ their wants covered for some time, so 
that mills do not look for any business 
of importance, at least during the next 
month or two. No. 2 semolina has been 
advanced to 8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, standard 3%c, special grade and 
fancy patent 3%c, and No. 3 semolina 
BYec. 

In the week ending March 24, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 56,- 
396 bbls durum products, compared with 
69,203 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation March 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, E, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 18-24 .... 460,800 273,192 59 
Previous week .. 460,800 284,755 62 
Year ago ....... 460,800 221,937 48 
Two years ago... 529,200 237,421 45 
Three years ago. 548,700 147,761 27 
Four years ago.. 679,600 208,437 36 
Five years ago... 561,600 213,010 55 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 1,690 bbls last week, 765 
in the previous week, 625 a year ago, 
and 4,261 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 18-24 .... 341,739 168,739 49 
Previous week .. 417,000 214,972 52 
Year ago ....... 444,900 213,252 48 
Two years ago... 424,890 222,216 52 
Three years ago. 433,890 209,777 48 
Four years ago.. 426,690 219,239 51 
Five years ago... 335,250 154,841 53 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 .1927 
Feb. 25 73 71,450 218,056 189,856 8,405 2,540 
Mch. 73 71,450 218,226 201,640 1,877 1,256 
Mch. 10 69 70,000 216,392 191,215 7,623 2,418 
Mch. 17 67 69,500 214,972 196,808 11,962 3,807 
Mch. 24 52 56,925 168,739 158,659 1,755 6571 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
March 24, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 


—— 


Minneapolis ... 7,844 6,715 32 73 
St. Paul ...... 262 336 22 18 
Duluth-Sup. ... 648 564 A TT 
QUES <6 Sk cee 6,834 6,360 128 91 


FLAX RATE ADVANCE PROTESTED 


The Minneapolis Traffic Association 
has asked for a suspension of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order, effec- 
tive April 1, which directs that grain 
shipments containing 10 per cent or more 
of flaxseed be charged the same rate as 
straight flaxseed shipments. The asso- 
ciation protests that such a rate would 
be manifestly unfair, because grain ship- 
ments often contain a large percentage 
of flaxseed, and heretofore the rate has 
been based on the kind of grain which 
constitutes thé bulk of the carload. If 
the new order is permitted to stand, and 
the shipment contains 10 per cent of 
flaxseed, the rate will be the flaxseed 
rate, even if the bulk of the load is 
wheat or some other grain. The flaxseed 
rate is 12 per cent higher than that of 
wheat. 


MILLERS AND CHEMISTS TO MEET 

A joint meeting of the northwest sec- 
tions of the Association of Operative 
Millers and of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists will be held at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, on April 7. 
Luncheon will be served at 12:30. Dr. 
L, S. Palmer, professor of agricultural 
biochemistry at the University of Minne- 
sota, will speak on the present day 
knowledge of wheat nutrition, and G. 
Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., on modern tendencies in bakeshop 
practice. 


GRAND FORKS WINS TRANSIT CASE 


The North Dakota supreme court has 
affirmed the decision of the lower court, 
which last year upheld the ruling of the 
board of railway commissioners, grant- 
ing transit privileges to Grand Forks as 
a terminal market. This ruling makes 
legally binding the rates, now in effect, 
of Ic per 100 lbs for stopping interstate 
grain shipments for cleaning or storage 
in transit, and 14c per 100 Ibs for mill- 
ing-in-transit. The ruling also grants 
double stop privileges and joint line 
rates at an additional penalty of 1%c 
per 100 Ibs. 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT POOL 


A dispatch from Aberdeen, S. D., 
states that plans are well under way 
looking toward the organization of a 
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wheat pool that will combine the grow- 
ers of Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Montana into one company. 
The headquarters of the pool are to be 
in Aberdeen. 


The Hanover (Minn.) Milling Co. has 
filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy. 

E. H. Young, manager of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., office of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is in Minneapolis. 

P. D. McMillan, a director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., returned last 
week from a European trip. 

Ansel S. Leo, flour, New York, is in 
Minneapolis, visiting his mill connection, 
the Commander-Larabee Corporation. 

John Crosby, chairman of the board of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., left last week 
for Pass Christian, Miss., for a month’s 
vacation. 

The first steamers of the 1928 lake 
navigation season will leave Duluth-Su- 
perior as soon after April 15 as ice con- 
ditions wili permit. 

T. F. Naughtin, president of the T. F. 
Naughtin Co., bakers’ supplies, Omaha, 
Neb., was a guest last week of the Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

L. Barley, superintendent of the Ju- 
dith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont., is visit- 
ing friends in Minneapolis and Roches- 
ter, Minn., this week. 

LL, C. Newsome, president of the New- 
some Feed & Grain Co., has sufficiently 
recovered from his recent illness to leave 
for his home in Pittsburgh. 

H. H. Whiting, general sales man- 
ager for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
left March 25 for the East on a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip. 

Frederick E. Clarke, formerly vice 
president of The Fleischmann Co., Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis last week, at- 
tending the funeral of the late Thomas 
O’Connor. 

The Imperial Meal Co., Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated, with H. J. Berg- 
mann president and general manager. 
The company will build a plant for the 
manufacture of mixed feeds. 


T. G. Reid, passenger traffic manager 
for the Red Star Line, at Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, was in Minneapolis last week on 
an official tour of the West. From here 
he went to Winnipeg, and thence to the 
Pacific Coast. 


Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, has gone 
to Washington to attend a hearing on 
the Mississippi barge line before the 
commerce committees of both the House 
and the Senate. 


H. A. Balding, district sales manager 
at Milwaukee for the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., was in Minneapolis March 26- 
27. A. M. Marsh, of the flour mill ma- 
chinery department of the same com- 
pany, was here late last week. 

Large tracts of new land will be bro- 
ken in South Dakota this year. At 
Philip alone, nine carloads of new trac- 
tors have been unloaded, and every one 
means an increase in the amount of land 
broken up and under cultivation. 

The receiver for the H. Poehler Co., 
grain, Minneapolis, has petitioned the 
court for authority to dispose of certain 
claims and sell what property is left. A 
hearing on the case will be held before 
a special term of the district court at 
Minneapolis on March 381. 


W. B. Reese, chief engineer for the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, was a Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul visitor last week. He 
was here in connection with the installa- 
tion of equipment in the big addition to 
the Excelsior Baking Co.’s plant, and 
also for a conference regarding the pro- 
posed wholesale bakery for the Zinsmas- 
ter Baking Co., to be built in Minne- 
apolis this year. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission has taken under ad- 
visement the application of Northrup, 
King & Co., Minneapolis, asking that 
the basis of rates on crushed oyster 
shells, gypsum and limestone on intra- 
state shipments be made the same as 
those applying on grain and grain prod- 
ucts. The crushed shells and other com- 
modities named are used in the manu- 
facture of poultry feeds. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour prices held firm last week, jp 
keeping with wheat, but mill sales indi. 
cated no improvement as to volume 
Virtually the only business done was 
confined to scattered sales for small 
amounts. Buyers as a rule will not take 
on new supplies until out of all stock 
Some holding mill contracts are fairly 
free in giving shipping instructions, 

Conditions surrounding durum have 
not changed, aside from firmness jp 
wheat having its reflection in flour 
Higher wheat did not affect bookings. 
The few sales the mill booked were in 
small lots. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re. 
ported to The Northwestern Miller; 


Output Pct. of 

bbls acti 
March 18-24 ..........+.. 16,980 “— 
Previous week ... +++ 17,690 48 
WOOF ABO .nccccscces eevee 12,920 35 
DWE PORTS GMO occcscccees 16,160 44 





Quotations, March 24, at Duluth-Suy- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-]h 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $7.65 @8.00 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 7.15@7.45 6.85@7.20 
First clear, jute ..... 6.00@6.40 6.40@6.65 
Second clear, jute ... 5.20@5.45 5.45@5.70 


NOTES 


R. P. Woodworth, of the Woodworth 
Elevator Co., Minneapolis, visited Duluth 
last week. 

Flour and feed are beginning to ar- 
rive from interior points for lake ship 
ment on the opening of navigation. 


Richard F. Uhlmann, Chicago, secre- 
tary of the Uhlmann Grain Co., was in 
Duluth last week in connection with an 
application for membership in the Board 
of Trade. F. G. Carson, 
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MONTANA 


Current mill quotations are virtually 
unchanged from a week ago. Inquiry is 
very light, and sales by no means fre- 
quent, but with premiums on high class 
milling wheat going higher, millers look 
for improved inquiry soon. 


NOTES 


Montana millers are having difficulty 
in supplying the keen demand for mill- 
feeds, on account of the present com- 
paratively light flour production. 

Rodney J. Anderson, secretary and 
sales manager of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co.; Great Falls, has returned from 
an extended eastern visit during which 
he called upon the company’s representa- 
tives. 

oo SD 


WHEAT BREEDING DISCUSSED 
AT CONFERENCE IN FARGO 


Minneapoiis, Minn.—A conference of 
importance to northwestern millers was 
held at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, March 27. It was called 
by J. L. Coulter, president of the col- 
lege, and was for the purpose of discuss- 
ing ways and means of modifying pres- 
ent hard red spring wheat varieties for 
the development of resistance to black 
stem rust and other wheat diseases. 

The object, of course, was to improve 
the quality from a milling standpoint, 
and insure a more regular supply of 
good grain from the spring wheat area. 

The attendance at this, the first an- 
nual wheat breeding conference, was sat- 
isfactory. A special car on the North- 
ern Pacific took a party of chemists and 
millers from Minneapolis. M. A. Gray; 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and T. 
C. Roberts, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
led a discussion on new wheat varieties 
from the point of view of the miller. 
R. P. Woodworth, who is now manager 
of the Northwest Crop Improvement 
Association, also attended the meeting. 


ooo 


ADVISES AGAINST SPRING 
WHEAT ACREAGE REDUCTION 


Wasutnoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has put forth a warning 
to farmers as to the probable faulty 
plans indicated by recent surveys of 
planting intentions. “The department 
believes that changes from present in- 
tentions appear desirable for some 
crops,” it says. It doubts if the planned 
marked shift from hard spring wheat to 
other grains is desirable. 
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KANSAS CITY 


The first indications of healthier flour 
business were evident here last week. 

ge buyers were in the market and 
picked up small round lots, and smaller 
ones also were more liberal in their 
bookings. Kansas City mills’ sales av- 
eraged about half of capacity, and in 
individual instances reached capacity. 

A Few Large Lots.—One buyer came 
into the market early last week and 
bought 50,000 bbls from different mills. 
The largest single order he placed was 
for 25,000. There also were two 15,000- 
bbl orders taken by mills, and several 
running from 5,000 to 10,000. 

Export. — Foreign business improved. 
Europe was more active than for some 
time. Interior Kansas mills, especially, 
secured substantial bookings from Euro- 
pean buyers, and Kansas City mills 
shared to a smaller extent. Interior 
mills booked several orders of 5,000 to 
7,000 bags. One Kansas City sale of 
straight grade flour of 1,000 bags is re- 
ported to have been made on the basis 
of $7.40, cif. This is about 40c below 
the general run of local quotations. The 
West Indies are buying in moderate 
quantities. For the first time in a month, 
first clears are beginning to accumulate 
in mill warehouses, and prices are some- 
what easier. Quotations, March 24, 
basis bulk, Kansas City: export straight, 
$5.40@5.75 bbl; first clear, $5@5.60; 
second clear, $4.10@4.50. ; 

Shipping Directions. — Directions are 
from poor to fair. Mills generally have 
a large volume of orders on the books, 
many of which are overdue. It is prob- 
able, however, that carry-overs this sea- 
son will be no heavier than in ordinary 
ones. Kansas City production remained 
at 71 per cent of capacity last week. 

Prices —Mills’ quotations are un- 
changed to 5@10c higher. Wheat prices 
virtually are unchanged, but a weaker 
millfeed market has tended to increase 
flour prices. Quotations, March 24, basis 
cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas 
City: short patent, $7.15@8 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $6.65@7.50; straight, $6.55@7.20; 
first clear, $5.25@5.75; second clear, $4.35 
@4.55. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal 
milling centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 18-24 .... 321,960 163,120 50 
Previous week .. 321,960 174,250 54 
Year ago ....... 329,160 206,307 62 
Two years ago... 331,560 158,257 47 
Five-year average (same week).... 61 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 53 
KANSAS CITY 
March 18-24 .... 197,700 141,768 71 
Previous week .. 197,700 141,259 71 
Year ago ....... 175,500 134,617 76 
Two years ago... 151,500 106,179 70 
Five-year average (same week).... 70 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 69 
WICHITA 
March 18-24 .... 62,400 31,854 61 
Previous week .. 62,400 32,844 52 
Year ago ....... 62,400 39,852 63 
Two years ago... 62,400 30,667 49 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 18-24 .... 47,400 26,513 56 
vious week .. 47,400 14,660 30 
Year ago ....... 47,400 23,642 49 
Two years ago... 47,400 40,734 85 
SALINA 
March 18-24 .... 46,800 41,985 89 
Previous week .. 46,800 36,893 76 
Year ago ....... $7,800 16,560 43 
Two years ago... 45,000 20,537 45 
ATCHISON 
March 18-24 .... 30,900 25,800 80 
fous week .. 30,900 26,260 85 
Year ago ....... 29,700 23,879 80 
29,400 22,772 17 


Two years ago... 


OMAHA 
March 18-24 .... 27,300 24,576 90 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,206 95 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,531 75 
Two years ago... 27,300 19,555 70 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


a oP Pe rs) as 51 
tae, EET COTET ES TL 52 
i PPO PY OL ee Re te Pee eee 46 


Of the mills reporting, 2 reported do- 
mestic business active, 10 fair and 54 
quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills, outside of Kansas City, were 
14,912 bbls last week, 22,682 in the pre- 
vious week, 23,785 a year ago and 5,899 
two years ago. 

NOTES 

Malcolm D. Smith, manager of the 
Zenith Milling Co., is expected to return 
this week from a fortnight’s trip in cen- 
tral states and eastern territory. 

A car of No. 2 red wheat brought the 
highest price of the season for that va- 
riety last week. It originated at Paola, 
Kansas. The price was $1.62 bu. 

A. R. Hettelsater, president of the 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., was 
in Enid, Okla., last week, conferring with 
officials of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

It is the general opinion of local deal- 
ers that a fair increase in running time 
of even the Kansas City mills would do 
a lot toward breaking the millfeed mar- 
ket. 

George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is expected to 
return from California on April 1. He 
went there a fortnight ago to see his son 
off for the Philippines. 


F. C. Vincent, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., and 
Mrs. Vincent left for Europe on March 
25. They intend to spend the next two 
months in Germany, France and Switz- 
erland. 

C. H. Kuhn, formerly northern Mis- 
souri representative of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, has been appoint- 
ed assistant to C. E. Shepard, district 
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sales manager for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. 

John Stark, secretary-treasurer of the 
Mid-Continent Grain Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the complaint and 
investigation committee of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. He takes the 
place of W. H. Marshall, who died re- 
cently. 

Harvey J. Owens, vice president of 
the National Milling Co., and in charge 
of the Kansas City office, has applied 
for membership in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade on transfer from E. L. 
Foulke, of the Fowler Commission Co. 
Including the transfer fee, $8,000 was 
paid for the membership. 

The average protein content of wheat 
inspected by the Kansas state grain in- 
spection department since July 1, 1927, 
is 12.32 per cent, compared with 18 per 
cent for the previous year’s crop. The 
fact that a large proportion of this 
year’s crop was bin burnt or otherwise 
damaged is mostly responsible for the 
record premiums paid. 

The Fort Worth (Texas) Elevators 
Co., operating the Rock Island and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas elevators at 
Fort Worth, has apportioned its busi- 
ness to two companies, newly formed. 
The Fort Worth Elevators & Warehous- 
ing Co. will take over the public storage 
and handling business of the two eleva- 
tors, and the Smith-Ingraham Grain Co. 
will take over the old firm’s cash grain, 
feedstuffs and field seeds business. 

“Eastern mills generally expect a 
much larger flour business in the next 
two months,” says E. F. Emmons, in 
charge of the milling wheat department 
of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain 
Co., who has returned from a three 
weeks’ visit in the East. “Prevailing 
trade in flour is only fair. Mills have 
fair stocks of wheat, principally of me- 
dium protein varieties. It is the belief 
of most millers that the peak of premium 
prices has been reached, but that the 
prevailing price level, induced by exten- 
sive short covering, will be maintained 
until the new crop.” 


oo SD 


SALINA 


Millers report, slightly better inquiry, 
but sales still are small. Foreign trade 
is fair, although inquiries are mostly out 
of line. Mills are having difficulty op- 
erating even on a shortened schedule, 
because of the slowness of directions. 
Quotations, March 22, basis cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.10@7.50 
bbl; 95 per cent, $6.80@7; straight, $6.60 
@6.70. 

NOTES 


The citizens of Hays, Kansas, have 
formed a company to farm scientifically 


o<> 


THE PILLSBURY MILL AT ENID 





He Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. plant at Enid, Okla., as it will look when com- 
pleted, is shown in the above engraving, a reproduction of the architect's 


drawing. Construction is expected to begin at once. 
story building, 50x150, of re-enforced concrete and brick construction. 


The plans call for an eight- 
It will 


be sufficiently large to accommodate a 3,000-bbi mill, but only a 1,500-bbl unit 


will be installed at this time. 
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25,000 acres of wheat land in western 
Kansas. 

C. E. Robinson, president of the Rob- 
inson Milling Co., who has been very ill 
at Rochester, Minn., is improving. 

The Beloit (Kansas) Milling Co. plans 
to install electric motors in its plant. It 
heretofore has depended on waterpower. 

Officials of the various railroads enter- 
ing Salina were here on March 20 con- 
ferring with the officers of the Shella- 
barger Mills & Elevator Co. regarding 
the site of its terminal elevator. 


oo SD 


OKLAHOMA 


Flour business improved slightly last 
week, principally because of better Euro- 
pean buying. Domestic sales were on a 
par with those of the past few months. 
Quotations, March 22: short patent hard 
wheat flour, $7.70 bbl; short patent soft 
wheat flour, $7.90; standard patent, 
$7.30. 

NOTES 

An addition is being built to Joseph 
Reiter’s mill, Wanette, Okla. 

The Blackwell (Okla.) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. is substituting a Diesel engine 
for its steam engine. 

J. Blackwell, former manager of 
Walker-Smith & Co., Brownwood, Texas, 


wholesale grocers, died at his home last 
week, 


The Oklahoma Millers’ Association and 
the Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold their annual meetings at Enid, 
May 18-19. 

The W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., is considering opening a branch 
factory at Dallas, Texas, according to 
J. F. O’Brien, vice president and general 
manager of the company. 


The fight of the Oklahoma Millers’ As- 
sociation for reduced grain rates from 
Oklahoma to Louisiana will be resumed 
this week by H. D. Driscoll, counsel for 
the league, who will appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Duncan M. Cameron, 57, organizer of 
the Texas state warehouse and marketing 
department, died at Dallas, March 17. 
Death resulted from a stroke of paraly- 
sis which occurred on the golf links. ‘A 
—_ two daughters and a son survive 

jim. 


Karl E. Humphrey, president of the 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
spoke at a meeting last week of Okla- 
homa City business men on the purpose 
and policy of the State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Mr. Humphrey is president of 
the organization. 

Howard R. Howser, of the firm of 
Howser & Co., New York grain brokers, 
was in Galveston recently conferring 
with grain men and brokers relative to 
moving the new crop. The New York 
firm handles a great deal of the grain 
passing through the gulf ports. He vis- 
ited Fort Worth to confer with the grain 
men there before returning to New York. 


One 


HUTCHINSON 


A renewal of export demand from 
continental Europe was the high light in 
the flour trade last week. Inquiry was 
fairly active, and bookings of both clears 
and straight grades were reported at 
fairly satisfactory prices. Advancing 
levels caused continued dullness in do- 
mestic trade, bookings being small and 
scattered. Higher prices served to stim- 
ulate shipping directions, however, and 
operation was slightly increased. Quota- 
tions, March 23, basis cotton 98’s, Kan- 
sas City: short patent, $7.40@8 bbl; 
straight, $7@7.50; first clear, $5.90. 


NOTES 

A. L. Ayres, West Virginia represen- 
tative for the Consolidated Flour Mills 
Co., spent the latter part of the week at 
the offices here. Business is quiet in his _ 
territory, Mr. Ayres said, due to mine 
troubles. 

Roads made impassable by the heavy 
rain and snowfall of a week ago served 
to cut off deliveries of all grain from 
farms last week, receipts here dropping 
below 100 cars for the first time since 
last December. 

H. J. Norton, formerly connected with 
the old Weber mills at Salina, has been 


r 
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engaged as general superintendent of the 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.’s plants in 
place of Fred Vickers, who because of 
ill health was forced to retire to a posi- 
tion of less responsibility. 
ooSD 
WICHITA 


Conditions in the flour market remain 
quiet. Inquiries are few. Few bookings 
are being made, and all are for near-by 
shipment. Shipping instructions have 
slowed down slightly. Export business 
is light. Quotations, March 23, basis 
Kansas City: short patent, $7.80@7.90 
bbl; straight, $7.30; clear, $6.50. 

NOTES 

H. H. Cate, Texas sales manager for 
the Red Star Milling Co., spent a day 
at the office last week. 

Harrison E. Stearns, wealthy retired 
grain dealer of Jefferson, Okla., died in 
a local hospital last week. 

W. H. Townsend, West Indies repre- 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
recently was called to Marshallville, Ga., 
by the death of his father. 

A banquet was held in the new plant 
of the General Baking Co. at its formal 
opening recently. Roy S. Landcraft, 
manager of the plant, presided. Bryce 
B. Smith, Kansas City, Mo., vice presi- 
dent of the company, and Walter G. 
Miller, New York City, a member of the 
advertising staff, attended the banquet 
and spoke, 

A meeting of the Southern Kansas 
Millers’ Club was held at the office of the 
secretary, J. J. Mann, last week. Thirty- 
five members attended. C. C. Kelly, vice 
president of the William Kelly Milling 
Co., presided. Glenn G. Moffitt, traffic 
manager for the Red Star Milling Co. 
presented a review of the general grain 
rate investigation. 

William F. McCullough, vice president 
of the Kansas Milling Co., and W. J. 
Brewer, of the sales department of the 
Red Star Milling Co., attended a meet- 
ing of the Farmers’ Co-operative Grain 
Dealers’ Association at Dodge City last 
week. Bernard McGaffen, of the grain 
department of the Red Star Milling Co., 
attended a like meeting of the co-opera- 
tives at Enid, Okla. 


oo 
ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


The average bookings of mills in this 
locality were under 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity last week. Shipping directions 
continue slow. Export trade is dormant. 
Mills still are able to get high prices 
for millfeed, but demand is lighter than 
for some time. 

NOTES 


The contract for the 200,000-bu addi- 
tion to the elevator of the Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, has been let. 


Farmers say that the local wheat crop 
is in excellent shape, and needs only a 
limited amount of moisture. 


C. A. Knight, manager of the millfeed 
department of the Cranston-Liggett 
Grain Co., Leavenworth, spent last week 
calling on Kansas millers. He reports 
strongly supported demand for mill and 
mixed feeds. 


oS 

CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND OMITTED 

The quarterly dividend of $1 on the 
class A stock of the Continental Baking 
Corporation was omitted at the recent 
directors’ meeting. The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $2 share was voted 
on the company’s preferred stock. M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board, 
said: 

“Although in the report of estimated 
sales and earnings for the first 10 weeks 
of 1928 there was nothing to disturb the 
belief of the directors that the earnings 
for 1928 would be satisfactory, it was 
also shown that a considerable amount 
of cash could be spent to advantage in 
the program of rehabilitation of the ex- 
isting plant. The continuance of this 
program of expenditures, in the opinion 
of the directors, is essential and should 
improve the net earnings of the com- 
pany materially. To expedite this re- 
sult it was their unanimous opinion that 
temporarily the dividends on the Class 
A stock should be omitted.” 

At the meeting Amos J. Beaty was 
elected to the directorate. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Some mills last week reported an im- 
provement in demand for flour, while 
others said that practically no change 
was noticeable. Better inquiries were re- 
ported by most mills, but the advanced 
prices asked on account of the strong 
cash wheat position restricted business 
considerably. Supplies in the hands of 
jobbers and some of the larger bakers 
are ample, and only when attractive 
prices are quoted can buyers be inter- 
ested. 

Local Conditions.—Local family trade 
held up fairly well on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, but bakers displayed little interest. 
Buyers and sellers were far apart on 
their ideas of price. Some of the larger 
mills reported a slight increase in ship- 
ping directions, but not enough to make 
a material increase in the week’s output. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—More interest was 
shown by southern buyers last week, and 
mills reported better sales of soft wheat 
flour. This business was generally for 
prompt shipment, a condition which will 
no doubt continue for the balance of the 
present crop year. It is believed that 
stocks are low in all sections of the 
South, and that necessary replacements 
will result in satisfactory business for 
the next few months. Shipping direc- 
tions continued fair. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—With the excep- 
tion of established business for family 
grades, demand for hard wheat flour was 
quiet last week. Mills advanced prices 
in keeping with the stronger cash wheat 
market, and buyers seemed to be afraid 
of the existing level. Mills are working 
hard for shipping instructions, and are 
meeting with fair success. 

Exports—Some business for export 
was done both to Europe and the Latin 
American countries. European buyers 
were in the market for straight flour, 
and some local mills succeeded in book- 
ing a fair business. Occasional lots of 
clears are being sold to southern coun- 
tries, and Latin America continues to 
buy largely on’ a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, March 24: soft winter short 
patent $7.20@7.70 bbl, straight $6.40@ 
6.80, first clear $5.70@6; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.30, straight $6.40@ 
6.70, first clear $5.45@5.95; spring first 
patent $7.30@7.70; standard patent $6.80 
@7.20, first clear $6.10@6.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 18-24 ......ceeeees 27,900 46 
Previous week ........... 24,700 41 
VORP OBO ciccvcccccccccccr 26,800 44 
Two years ago............ 26,300 41 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

J bbls activity 

March 18-24 .......ss006. 47,400 55 

Previous week ...........- 38,600 44 

VORP BBO fcc ccccsccedvegce 46,000 53 

Two years A@GO ........66. 41,100 47 
NOTES 


Prentiss S. Wilson, vice president of 
the Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, is on a 
business trip to southern markets. 

George T. Scott is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, on transfer of Frank F. How- 
ard, 

William Berger, of the St. Louis office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, -spent a few days in Kansas City 
last week. 

On or about April 1 the St. Louis 
office and warehouse of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. will be moved to 1054 





Central Industrial Avenue. This address 
was formerly known as 3900 Chouteau 
Avenue. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, is 
visiting the central states markets in the 
interest of his company. 


V. P. Campbell, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., stopped in St. Louis recently 
on his way to Nashville, Tenn. 

T. C. Thatcher, vice president and 
manager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, recently. 


oo 
NEW ORLEANS 


Another advance in millfeed was a 
contributing factor in making domestic 
flour business dull last week. Some mills 
were reported to be discounting prices 
25@40c, and in some instances as much 
as 50c. Bakers and other flour buyers 
are not buying ahead, although it is said 
that some mills are making unusual over- 
tures for business. 

Export inquiries were light, and cables 
disclosed that a wide difference in opin- 


ion still exists in flour values. Latin 

America showed fair interest. 
Flour prices, March 22: 

o— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.75 $7.45 $9.65 

95 per cent ....... 7.90 7.20 8.00 

100 per cent ...... 17.80 6.85 8.50 

GR Seaints ose 7.55 6.65 8.45 

First clear ... sees 6.45 7.45 

Second clear eve 6.15 6.40 





Semolina, 4%c Ib. ‘ 

A total of 13,009 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended March 22, according to figures 
supplied by four of the leading steam- 
ship lines that serve Latin America, as 
follows: 

Munson Line: to Havana, 2,250 bags. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Bluefields, 520; 
Tampico, 550; Puerto Cortez, 1,000. 





GOOD LUCK IN THE HOT 
CROSS BUN 


MONG all the quaintly interest- 
ing traditions that deal with the 
winning of good luck, none are 

more appealing than those cluster- 
ing around the Good Friday hot cross 
bun of Old England. 

It was an old belief that if a hot 
cross bun baked on Good Friday were 
hung in the fireplace and kept there 
until the following year, the whole 
family would enjoy the very best of 
luck. The same family would keep 
the crumbs of several other hot cross 
buns in their strong box, and use 
these crumbs, dissolved in water, as 
medicine throughout the whole year. 
These hot cross bun crumbs were 
considered by the simple country 
folks as curative of all human ills. 

The custom of eating these deli- 
cious buns is not observed in Scotland 
or on the Continent, but it is cele- 
brated here in the United States, | 
whence it was brought by the early 
English settlers who had been in- 
trusted with the mystic recipe just 
before leaving their native land. 

For many years it has been the 
custom in this country to eat hot 
cross buns on the Friday just before 
Easter Sunday. But of late years, 
bakers first found there was a ready 
market for these sugar-coated, raisin- 
filled buns a week before Good Fri- 
day; then two weeks before the ac- 
customed day, three weeks, and so on 
until, at the present, hot cross buns 
are in demand every day of every 
week in Lent. 





March 28, 1928 


Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha. 
vana, 500; Panama City, 2,000; Vera 
Cruz, 350. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 1,550; San. 
tiago, 867; Antilla, 75; Manzanillo, 200: 
Colon, 850; Cartagena, 50; Puerto (Co. 
lombia, 200; Tumaco, 75; Buenaventura, 
100; Paita, 175; Esmeraldas, 100; Guate. 
mala City, 1,587. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended March 22: 





Destination— Destination— 
Aguadilla ...... Livingston ..... 69 
Antilla ........ 75 Maceio ........2,935 
Arecibo ........ 175 Manzanillo ...., 681 
AITOVO ..ivoces 50 Mayaguez...... 423 
Aux Cayes ..... le “eerae 115 
Bahia Blanca... Panama City...2,375 
WEED .oFecccsic Pernambuco ... "117 
Bluefields Petit Goave ... 500 
Buenaventura ...128 Ponce ......... 575 
Cartagena ..... 50 Puerto Barrios. .2,494 
GEOR wdicccvccs 850 Puerto Cabello.. 550 
Copenhagen ... 168 Puerto Cortez... - 1,059 
Cristobal ....... 1,617 San Jose ...... 3,253 
Esmeraldas .... 100 San Juan ...... 1,491 
Gonaives ....... 500 Santiago .......2,338 
Gothenburg .... 200 Stann Creek ... 3 
Guatemala City.1,587 Tampico ....... 550 
Havana ....... 8,065 Tumaco ....... 150 
Jacmel ........ 1,107 Vera Cruz ..... 600 
La Guayra .....1,050 


A quiet tone characterized the rice 
market, with receipts light and sales in- 
frequent. Foreign inquiries are more 
active than interior demand. The fol- 
lowing figures were posted at the Board 
of Trade: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— ‘ sacks pockets 

Season to March 22....... 498,300 980,397 

Same period, 1927 ........ 602,160 995,403 
Sales— 

Season to March 22....... 39,821 276,446 

Same period, 1927 ........ 75,548 396,320 


NOTES 


R, O. Jones, of the Pinckneyville (IIl.) 
Milling Co., visited the local trade last 
week. 

The Master Bakers’ Association of 
New Orleans conducted its annual frolic 
at Kolb’s Restaurant on March 19. 


The Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
has announced that in future the Or- 
leans Flour Co. will represent it in New 
Orleans and vicinity. 


P. H. Baum, of the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
New Orleans last week, calling on P. L. 
Thomson & Co., representatives here for 
the Kelly mill. 

R. A. Sutrivay. 
oo 


MEMPHIS 

Nothing is happening in the grain 
market to induce change in the attitude 
of distributors regarding flour pur- 
chases. New business is scarce, but fair- 
ly good instructions are coming, which 
indicates that stocks are being drawn on 
normally by consumers. Firmness in 
high grade flours appears more notable, 
and some mills have advanced quotations 
during the past few days. The baking 
trade is indifferent, and apparently hopes 
for lower prices. Farming operations 
are becoming more active and weather 
conditions have been generally favorable. 
Lack of demand for cotton, however, and 
a check to the rising trend of values, 
cause traders to hesitate. 

Flour quotations, basis 98's, f.o.b, 
Memphis, car lots, March 24: soft win- 
ter short patent $8.60@9.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.75; spring wheat 
short patent $8.35@8.50, standard pat- 
ent $7.85@8.25; hard winter short patent 
$7.75@8.10, standard patent $7.25@7.65; 
western soft patent $7.60@8, semihard 
patent $7, blended 95 per cent patent 
$7.50@7.60. 

NOTES 


A. J. Lehiff, of the Quaker Oats Co, 
Chicago, was here last week. 

Charles B. Stout, president of the 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co., was in Mobile 
last week. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oo 
NEW DRILL PATENTED 

Saurwa, Kansas—J. A. Simpson, of 
Grinnell, Kansas, has been given a pat- 
ent on a new wheat drill known as the 
New-Way-Disc-Lister. It is being man- 
ufactured at Salina. Mr. Simpson says 
that he has used the drill with success In 
dry years when ordinary drills were un- 
successful. It is especially adaptable to 
western Kansas soil, but may be used 
any place where soil has been broken 
once. 
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TORONTO 


The baking trade is now fully booked 
with spring wheat flour to last until the 
end of May. ‘Travelers are selling the 
usual volume of mixed car lots for ship- 
ment to Ontario points and, on the 
whole, business may be described as 
moderately good. There was an ad- 
vance of 10c in all grades of springs on 
March 20. Quotations, March 24, with 
comparisons: 


Top patent ......e.eeeee. $8.00 

WARORt 2. cceccccccccecccs 7.75 7.65 
Second patent .........+.. 7.40 7.30 
Export patent .........++- 7.20 7.10 
Firat clear ...cccccccccees 6.30 6.20 
Graham flour .......-+.++- 6.70 6.60 
Whole wheat flour ...... 6.70 6.60 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters—Soft winters are 
searce in most country milling districts, 
attributed to scarcity of wheat, but this 
is not the only reason. The fact is many 
farmers are holding their wheat for 
feeding purposes, since millfeed reached 
present levels. A readjustment in this 
respect would probably release a consid- 
erable quantity that is at present off the 
market. There is a fairly good demand 
for this flour, and prices have risen 10c 
or more. Quotations, March 24: soft 
winter wheat 90 per cent patents $5.50 
bbl, bulk, seaboard for export; $5.50, in 
secondhand jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto, 
or $5.75 Montreal. 

Exporting—A decided improvement in 
export demand for springs is noted. This 
is mostly from continental Europe, but 
the United Kingdom and other markets 
are showing similar tendencies. There is 
not the least doubt that a large potential 
demand for flour made in Canadian mills 
exists in over-sea markets and that these 
mills can get such business in volume 
whenever their prices are on a competi- 
tive basis. At the moment this happens 
to be the case, but it is too seldom so. 
Brokers who do an exporting trade are 
getting 37s@37s 6d for export patent 
springs, and some mills report as much 
as 87s 9d per 280 lbs, jute, April-May 
seaboard loading, c.i.f., London or Liver- 
pool, or 8d more to Glasgow. 

Ontario winters are selling in limited 
quantities at 37s 6d per 280 lbs, in jute, 
to United Kingdom ports, and the equiv- 
alent to continental Europe. 


NOTES 

Of the present visible supply of wheat 
at Canadian points, about 18,000,000 bus 
show a grading of No. 8 northern or 
over. 

N. C. Sinclair, president and general 
manager of the Empire Flour Mills, 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont., was in Toronto 
on March 28. 


Karl Heindl, formerly of Eugen 
Somlyo & Co., Hamburg, Germany, has 
arrived in Canada with the intention of 
settling in this country. 

At the annual meeting of sharehold- 
ers of the International Nickel Co., James 
A. Richardson, president of James Rich- 


ardson & Sons, Ltd., grain merchants, 


Winnipeg, was made a director. 


Out-of-town millers visiting Toronto 
recently included Thomas Tressam, man- 
ager Brantford branch of the Dominion 
Flour Mills, Ltd., R. J. Pinchin, manager 
of the Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, and T. G. Pfeffer, of the Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Ltd., Milverton. 


A resolution approving a proposal to 
hold a world’s grain exhibition at Re- 
a in 1932 was unanimously carried at 
& meeting of representatives of western 
interests recently. The year selected for 
this event is an appropriate one, being 
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Canadian Wheat Grading 


ene — 








MontreaL, Que.—Dr. F. J. Birchard, chief chemist for the board of grain 
commissioners, recently spoke before the committee of agriculture of the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons on the question of the grading of wheat on the 


basis of its protein content. 
difficulties as well as advantages. 


He thought that such grading would present 
During the fall, when there are heavy 


deliveries of wheat, it would be necessary to take thousands of tests each 
day, in order to perform this grading. Although it is difficult to estimate 
the cost of the work, it would be expensive, necessitating the employment 
of highly efficient chemists, whom it would be necessary to retain for this 
purpose and yet without enough work to keep them busy throughout the year. 
It would be necessary also to establish laboratories at several points for 


grading purposes. 


On March 22 the members of the parliamentary committee on agricul- 
ture and colonization heard J. E. Fraser, chief grain inspector for the board 
of grain commissioners, explain the principles that guide inspectors in the 


grading of Canadian western wheat. 


He stated that the wheat was graded 
according to variety and to the classification of varieties. 
wheat to the bushel, color and soundness were the main guides. 


The weight of the 
No. 1 north- 


ern must be well matured and not damaged by hail, rust or sawfly. No. 2 


must be of the hard red spring varieties to the extent of 45 per cent. 


No. 3 


carries a higher percentage of frosted, green, immature or shrunken kernels. 
2°! 


Spring in Canada 


Toronto, Ont.—At time of writing, Canada is having a spell of weather 
so mild that spring plowing is actually reported from some parts of the 
western provinces, and hopes are everywhere entertained that this may be 
spring. Having had two or three late seasons in succession, it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that 1928 may bring a change. Should the warmer 
and finer days of this week prove a harbinger of this kind, the weather will 


have gone to an opposite extreme. 


March is not really a spring month in 
Canada, though the weather man may say it is. 


In any case the farming 


industry is prepared for a tremendous effort in the way of seeding as soon 
as the weather will permit, and current high prices for grains of all kinds 
suggest a considerable increase in acreage. 
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the fiftieth anniversary of the arrival of 
the Canadian Pacific line at Regina, and 
it is recognized that the enormous de- 
velopment of the western provinces dur- 
ing the past 50 years has been possible 
only because of railway facilities. 


Canadian flour has been selling to some 
extent in New Zealand in recent months, 
and appears to be gaining in popularity, 
but, according to C. M. Croft, Canadian 
trade commissioner at Auckland, some 
recent shipments have run into trouble 
with the New Zealand pure food law. 
This forbids the sale of flour that has 
been artificially whitened. By special 
permission of the public authorities, flour 
already on the way to that far market 
was permitted to land, but Canadian 
mills have been warned not to repeat 
such shipments, and any who do so now 
may know what to expect. 


ooo 
WINNIPEG 


No improvement was noted last week 
in demand for flour. Buyers in the west- 
ern provinces appear to be taking small 
quantities as required, and at present 
there is no indication of any general re- 
plenishing of stocks, which, it is estimat- 
ed, are low. Inconsiderable quantities of 
flour have been sold for export, but this 
department of the trade is exceedingly 
dull and millers report no new business 
in sight. Most large mills are ae 
but only lightly. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 24, at $8.65 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.05, and first 
clears at $7.05; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
were quoted at $7.20, car lots. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute 
get special prices. 

NOTES 


The first interprovincial conference of 
the year between the three Canadian 
wheat pools was held at Winnipeg re- 
cently at the Royal Alexander Hotel. A. 


J. MacPhail, president of the Central 
Selling Agency, presided, and approxi- 
mately 40 delegates were in attendance. 

E. B. Frost, of the flour sales de- 
partment of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., returned last week from a trip to 
northern Manitoba. 


James A. Richardson, head of the 
pioneer grain firm of that name, recently 
was elected to the board of directors of 
the International Nickel Co., Bayonne, 
N. J. 


Dr. J. G. Goulden, head of the domin- 
ion rust research department, and mem- 
bers of his staff, were guests of honor 
at an informal dinner tendered last week 
by the Manitoba wheat pool. Following 
the dinner, Dr. Goulden gave an illus- 
trated lecture dealing with the work 
which is being done toward overcoming 
the rust menace in Canada. 


A dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., 
states that the largest single cargo to 


‘leave that port for the Orient was recent- 


ly loaded into the steamer Kaikyu Maru, 
from Japan, which will carry back 400,- 
000 bus Canadian grain. Only on two 
other occasions in the history of that 
port have larger cargoes of grain left 
Vancouver, and neither of these crossed 
the Pacific. 


Professor W. L. Carlyle, of the Prince 
of Wales’s ranch, near Calgary, Alta., 
was in Winnipeg recently. He esti- 
mated that 20 to 25 per cent of thresh- 
ing still remained to be done in southern 
Alberta, but that, as prices for wheat 
were now much higher than they were in 
the fall, the farmer whose grain has been 
in stook all winter did not expect to 
stand any loss thereby. 


The first commercial telephone : call 
from London, Eng., to Winnipeg was 
received last week by George Mclvor, 
general sales manager of the central 
selling agency of the Canadian wheat 
pools, The call was put in by Strauss 
& Co., Ltd., London grain broker, and 
came over the Atlantic from the British 
capital to New York by the American 











Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s radio link. 
From New York it was relayed to Chi- 
cago, from which point it was received 
direct to Winnipeg. 


oo 
MONTREAL 


Spring wheat flour prices were ad- 
vanced 10c on March 20, in line with 
the advance in quotations for wheat. 
Business is normal. Deliveries are fair, 
mostly on contracts. Flour buyers are 
indifferent to the present strength of the 
market, and are seemingly content with 
covering their commitments for imme- 
diate use. 

More interest appears to be shown by 
importers, and local mills have received 
many inquiries. Immediate prospects 
appear good. Navigation is expected to 
open at Montreal about the third week 
in April, and this event generally stimu- 
lates business here. 

Domestic quotations, March 23: first 
patent $8 bbl, patent $7.75, second pat- 
ent $7.40 and export patent $7.20, jutes, 
net cash, track, Montreal rate points. 

The only remarkable thing about win- 
ter wheat flour is the steadiness of quo- 
tations, prices still being reported as at 
$5.90@6 bbl, secondhand jutes, carload, 
track, net cash, Montreal rate points. 
For small lots, millers are getting 40 
@50c more. 

NOTES 


R. W. Hardie, of the traffic depart- 
ment of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, has returned from 
a short business trip to Toronto. 


J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal on March 21, 
on his way home from a business visit 
to New York. 


Thomas Williamson, vice president 
and managing director of the St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Mrs. 
Williamson, have returned from a short 
trip to Atlantic City, N. J. 

J. C. Gauvreau, sales manager for the 
province of Quebec for the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
has returned to his office after an ab- 
sence of three weeks on sick leave. 


The new common shares of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 105,000 
without nominal or par value, have been 
listed on the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
and 35,000 additional common shares, 
without nominal or par value, will be 
listed upon official notice of issuance and 
payment in full. 

oo 
Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1927, to Feb. 29, 1928, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 





To 

From— U. K. U. S. Others 
Halifax, N.S. ..... 17,166 ++es 832,808 
N. Sydney, N. S.... wr 24,730 
Lunenburg, N. S&S... «oes 2,770 
St. John, N. B..... 306,420 --+. 258,018 
Woodstock, N. B... cuse 170 eee 
Quebec, Que. ..... 17,881 22,981 


Montreal, Que. .... 880,475 


1... 1,048,707 
Three Rivers, Que. 4 545 


St. John, Que. .... 26,699 eanie 13,678 
L. Megantic, Que.. 7,028 ‘ewe 8,448 
Coaticook, Que. ... 133,480 3 20,121 
St. Armand, Que... 12;379 . cose 
Athelstan, Que. ... 8,315 64,083 
Sutton, Que. ...... 51,761 42,488 
Cornwall, Ont. .... 357 obie sean! 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 172,400 2,790 856,298 
Bridgeburg, Ont... 144,593 ‘os 474,478 
Prescott, Ont. .... 8,121 icee 67,213 
Emerson, Ont. .... éwae 261 tau 
North Portal, Man. ree 29 » Siete 
Vancouver, B. C... 63,905 2,457 604,236 
New Westminster, 

ee oe ree Pri y 32,063 

ere 1,850,980 5,710 3,873,110 


oo 
When navigation closed at Montreal 
for 1927 that port had shipped 195,000,- 
000 bus grain during the year. 
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Although the wheat market showed no 
spectacular development last week, yet 
a wave of buying recorded new highs on 
the present movement in near-by deliv- 
eries of wheat, corn and oats, with de- 
ferred deliveries of corn, and all deliv- 
eries of rye at a new high for the — 
But profit taking and more favorable 
news about the coming wheat crop 
checked advances, showing how sensitive 
the market is to any improved outlook 
for the growing wheat. It was a trad- 
ing market, with trends not definitely 
established. 

The reactionary tendency to more fa- 
vorable crop news suggests that the 
widely heralded damage to wheat may 
have been already discounted. If this be 
true, it is manifestly dangerous to fol- 
low any upward tendency of the mar- 
ket, because the season is now at hand 
when accurate information as to the 
exact amount of damage from winter 
killing will be available. It is very 
doubtful if the actual damage will equal 
excessive forecasts, and bad news will 
now be tempered with good. Further- 
more, there was an increase of 2,500,000 
acres in the leading soft winter wheat 
states over last year, which will offset 
considerable abandonment. 

Flour Sales Light.—Be that as it may, 
the trade is not committing itself to any 
extended buying of flour. Business with 
mills is quiet, and the sale of flour is 
slow. Buyers are evidently taking just 
what they must have, and that seems 
to be the wise and safe policy to follow. 
No. 2 red wheat at Toledo reached the 
highest price of the crop on March 2%, 
$1.62 bu, Toledo rate points, 22c over 
Chicago May, while it was selling at 
Chicago at 25@27c over; in fact, sales 
were made in this section at 25c over, 
and in Indiana at even more. 

Red Wheat Scarce.—There is not much 
red wheat in sight, and receipts are neg- 
ligible. With July wheat at Chicago 27c 
less than the cash price for No. 2 red, 
it can be seen that the situation has 
some elements of danger in it, finally to 
be resolved by the outturn of hard and 
soft winter wheat on the new crop. 
Everything is up in the air. It is im- 
possible to forecast what will happen to 
the premiums or whether there will be 
a carrying charge afforded by the fu- 
tures on new soft wheat purchases. Pre- 
miums undoubtedly will decline, in any 
event, with larger stocks available from 
a new crop. The question is whether 
they will disappear altogether. 

Mills Selling Wheat.—Such being the 
case, liquidation of high-priced wheat 
and flour would seem to be called for. 
Millers with excessive stocks of wheat— 
and there are very few of them—have 
been selling some of their grain. There 
has been a ready market for it. In this 
way the miller gets the full profit on 
his wheat, does not give part of it away 
to his flour trade, and thereby takes care 
of his overhead even more effectively 
than through the actual grinding of the 
wheat, assuming that he has enough left 
to provide for his regular established 
flour trade. 

Buying Must Come.—It is not reason- 
able to expect that there should be any 
rushing flour business under such condi- 
tions. It is only natural that the opera- 
tion of the mills should show a tendency 
to decline and seek rock bottom levels. 
based upon the actual consumption of 
flour. This is manifestly no time for 
buyers-to overreach themselves, and they 
are not doing so. But there is going to 
be a certain amount of buying, for the 
reason that soft wheat flour users have 
never had heavy bookings at any time, 
have been working hand to mouth for 
a long time, and the users of hard wheat 
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flour, notably bakers, have been eating 
up their bookings, many being in a posi- 
tion where they will be forced to come 
into the market. 

The situation is one which discourages 
price cutting. Where low prices are 
made, one might well inquire as to just 
what kind of wheat has been used in 
making the flour. Pure soft winter 
wheat flours now more nearly reflect the 
cost of wheat and milling than is usually 
the case, and the price range is narrow. 

Flour Price—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, March 
23, at $7.40@7.45 bbl, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo or mill. 

CROP REPORTS 


With growing weather, crop reports 
are better. By the end of this week defi- 
nite information may be available for 
this section. Here are some recent re- 
ports from millers: 

Ohio.—Tiffin, F. W. Bacon: “In a 60- 
mile drive I saw no poor wheat fields. 
Farmers complaining as usual this time 
of year.” Alliance, King Bee Milling 
Co: “Farmers very pessimistic about 
wheat in ground. We think it will come 
all right in this section.” Bremen, 
Brown-Burnworth Co., millers: “Crop 
at least half killed.” Forest, Ash & 
Polling: “Early sown wheat in fair shape 
here.” New Vienna, Boden Bros: “Some 
late sown wheat greening up; preparing 
to sow oats in wheat.” Lancaster: “Pros- 
pects for wheat very poor.” 

Indiana.—Cambridge City: “Growing 
crop indications not so bad as some 
places report.” Connersville: “Think 
wheat damage reports exaggerated. Most 
of roots alive, and with proper spring 
will stool out wonderfully.” Holland: 
“Quite a bit of oats sown past week. 
Growing wheat improving.” Marion: 
“Looks like our new crop wheat is done 
for; farmers somewhat depressed.” Mil- 
roy: “Much winter killed wheat, but a 
few favorable days should disclose true 
conditions.” Monticello: “Growing wheat 
shows improvenrent.” Roann: “Too early 
yet to judge true condition of wheat 
crop.” Schnellville: “Some fields of wheat 
are just simply dead; others look very 
poor in most places. .Looked at them 
myself.” 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 18-24 .... 121,350 82,709 68 
Previous week .. 145,050 93,579 64 
Fae BOS. 6.04 s,4:9% 72,900 40,559 55% 
Two years ago... 82,260 35,089 42% 
Three years ago. 97,260 47,917 49 
NOTES 


Fred C. Tullis, of the Acme-Evans Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was.in Toledo March 
22. He had recently returned from a 
trip to southern markets. 

Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., is absent on a trip to Cuba, 
accompanied by Mrs. Mennel. He will 
return by way of New York. 

John Norjorski has severed his con- 
nection with the Minneapolis Flour Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, which handles flour of 
the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at 
the Hotel Chittenden, Columbus, April 
18-19. Every miller in Ohio is invited 
to attend. 

The Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has — an 800-bbl flour mill which 
was built in conjunction with the new 
Grape Nuts department which it has 
been erecting... 

George A. Daut, business manager of 
the Ohio Bakers’ Association, Columbus, 
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Ohio, was in Toledo for a meeting of 
Toledo bakers held at the office of The 
Fleischmann Co. on March 22. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., miller and grain deal- 
er, Oak Harbor, Ohio, was in Toledo on 
March 23. He had just returned from 
a business trip to eastern markets. 


Clarence Wheeler, of Walton Bros., 
bakers, has been made a member of the 
board of governors of the Ohio Bakers’ 
Association. He formerly was connected 
with the National Milling Co. for many 
years. 

Harold Anderson, president of the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, was in New 
York one day last week. His father, 
David Anderson, has returned from 
Florida, and has moved into his new 
home on his farm. 

C. A. Brantingham, son of the late A. 
C. Brantingham, at one time superin- 
tendent of the National Milling Co. and 
for many years treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, now living 
in Concordia, Kansas, was in Toledo last 
week for the marriage of his sister. 


H. W. DeVore, founder of the firm of 
H. W. DeVore & Co., grain, Toledo, died 
on March 23 after an illness which had 
confined him to his home for years. The 
business has been conducted by his son, 
Harry R. DeVore, who now has one of 
his own sons associated with him. 


oo > 


NASHVILLE 


There were fewer new sales of soft 
winter wheat flour by southeastern mills 
last week, with shipping instructions 
fairly good. As a result, there was little 
change in the volume of flour being 
shipped. Buyers continued to purchase 
in small quantities where needed for 
current requirements, orders being 
largely for prompt and 60-day shipment. 

Flour shipments were about the same 
as for the corresponding week last year, 
and a marked increase was shown over 
one and two years ago. Buyers are not 
interested in large purchases for for- 
ward needs, and the policy followed has 
resulted in stocks running low. General 
conditions are satisfactory from the 
standpoint of millers, and indications are 
that business will continue of fair vol- 
ume. 

The trend of soft winter wheat flour 
prices has continued upward, due to the 
strength of wheat. Quotations, March 
24: best soft winter wheat short patent, 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, 
$9.40@9.75 bbl; standard patent, $8.40@ 
8.75; straights, $8.15@8.40; first clears, 
$6.75 @7.25. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours report a fair volume of trade. 
General tone of prices has been firm. 
Quotations, March 24: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $8.25@8.75 bbl; standard patent, 
25@50c less; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $7.75@8.25; straight patent, 35 
@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 18-24 .... 142,320 94,573 66.4 
Previous week .. 142,620 97,637 68.4 
Year ago ....... 148,920 94,448 63.4 
Two years ago... 146,520 87,939 60 
Three years ago. 150,720 70,083 61.8 
NOTES 


F. B. Evers, manager of the Ameri- 
can Bread Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a trip to Chicago. 


V. P. Campbell, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., was in Nashville last week, 
calling on the Carter, Puryear Co., local 
representative. Mr. Campbell also vis- 
ited several other important markets in 
this territory. 

Joun LeErrer. 


oo 
INDIANAPOLIS 


While little improvement can be seen 
in flour conditions, millers say they be- 
lieve an improvement is certain before 
the end of spring. And while the con- 
sumers hold off buying as long as pos- 
sible, prices continue to creep up. Mills 
have been anxious to clean up old orders 
and secure shipping instructions, but 
have not been entirely successful. 
Considerable firmness is seen in quota- 
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tions on soft wheat flour, and it is doubt. 
ful if concessions in price would cause 
more spirited buying. Millers say ¢ 
have tried this, and are convinced there 
will be no change in the hand-to-mouth 
buying policy. Shipping instructions are 
air. 


Moderate shipping instructions are be. 
ing received for hard wheat. Here again 
hand-to-mouth buying prevails. Large 
orders are few. 

Price competition has had much to do 
with slowing down the local export trade 
although some demand is reported from 
Latin America. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, March 24; 
soft winter short patent $7@7.50 bbl 
straight $6.25@6.50, first clear $5.50@ 
5.75; hard winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.25, straight $6.25@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.60; spring first patent $7.15@7.60, 
standard patent $6.50@7, first clear 
$5.90@6.25. 

NOTES 

Fred McHenry has resigned as man- 
ager of the William Nading elevator at 
Adams, Ind. He has been engaged in 
this line for 17 years. 

John R. Gaunt, one of the best-known 
residents of Earl Park, Ind., and for 
some years engaged in the grain busi- 
ness there, died recently. 

T. Devaney, 
oe 


EVANSVILLE 


The local flour market continues ac- 
tive, with strong prices and good demand 
for shipments. Quotations, March 23, 
f.o.b., Evansville, 98-Ib sacks, carload 
lots: soft winter wheat, best patent 
$8.75 bbl, first patent $8.25, straights 
$7.75; Kansas hard, $8.50; first clears, in 
jutes, $7; second clears, $6.50. 

* * 


Otto A. Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Evansville, has returned from a 
week’s business trip through southern 
Mississippi. C. M. Lunory. 

<—><o> 


NORFOLK 


The flour market continues strong and 
fairly active, though few large sales 
have been reported. Quotations, March 
23: northwestern springs $8.50@8.90 bbl, 
second patents $8.20@8.40; Kansas top 
patents $7.95@8.25, second patents $7.35 
@7.70; top winters $7.80@8, second pat- 
ents $7.50@7.75; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.75@7.25. 

Josepn A. Lesrir, Jr. 
oo 


ATLANTA 


Theodore Martin, flour and feed bro- 
ker, was in Macon, Ga., recently. 


J. W. Hines, of the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Chicago, visited friends in 
Atlanta recently. 

W. E. Pecor, southern sales manager 
for the Meyer Milling Co., Springfie!d, 
Mo., was here recently with Theodore 
Martin, broker. 

Edward F. Schulz, southeastern sales- 
man for the Midland Flour Milling Co. 
Kansas City, has returned to his Atlanta 
headquarters after a trip through Ala- 
bama. 


B. F. Parker, flour broker, is on a 
motor trip through Florida. He will 
visit Daytona Beach, Miami and Tampa. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Parker. 

Charles H. De Ardussey, who recent- 
ly became manager of the southeastern 
branch of the Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., -with headquarters in Atlanta, is 
back from an extended trip through Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. 


Sig Hamburger, southeastern repre- 
sentative for the Shellabarger Mills & 
Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, and K. 
W. Baldow, salesman in part of the ter- 
ritory, with headquarters at Augusta, 
Ga., were recent guests of the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club. 


C. T. Bramblett, manager of the 
Southern Service Corporation, Atlanta, 
the buying department of the Southern 
Bakeries Co., entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Thad L. Hoffman and Mr. and Mrs. B. 
E. Ricketts at luncheon at the Atlanta 
Athletic Club recently. Mr. Hoffman 
is president of the Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, and Mr. Ricketts is southeastern 
manager for the Kansas Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary. 
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ASTI 


Current Comment Upon Affairs of 
the Bakery World 


UCH was made in the Feb. 22 issue of The 
Northwestern Miller and American Baker of the 
Ohio situation. It was with considerable force and 
justice held up as a horrible example to the baking 
industry of the entire country. And yet in one sense, 
as was pointed out, and as should 


GooD again be emphasized, the Ohio situation 
BAKERS differs only in degree from the situa- 
So awes tion existing rather generally over the 


United States. 

Bakers, as a rule, are good manufacturers; but 
they are too often poor merchandisers. Most of them 
seem to have an idea that merchandising entails merely 
the adoption of some plan that will sustain their busi- 
ness for the day or serve to improve it temporarily. 
Sufficient unto the day, in other words, seems to be 
their merchandising policy. 

The average baker expects quick action on an in- 
vestment in advertising. He considers expenditures 
for today that will give him results in increased busi- 
ness tomorrow. The permanency of the business does 
not particularly appeal to him. He does not think 
beyond what he can get in the way of an immediate 
return. This being rather generally the conception of 
bakers over the country, not excepting some of the 
larger corporations, has had the result of bringing 
bread into general disrepute. “Disrepute” is a word 
by no means badly chosen to use in this connection, 
though “disrespect” may be substituted by those who 
so choose. 

In the Ohio situation some of the larger bakeries 
started the ball rolling by adopting as their principle 
the idea of big production. They aimed to achieve 
this result first by giving free bread to the consumer; 
second, giving bread free to the dealer; and third, in 
cutting the price so low that other bakers could not 
meet their competition. This scheme was justified in 
their minds, evidently, by the thought that their plants 
were built for tonnage and, therefore, must have it. 
Other large companies followed suit, adding various 
nefarious frills to the program—coupons, rebates, dis- 
counts, and finally the crowding of bread upon. the 
dealer by consignment. 

And this is where the disrepute of bread comes in. 
Neither dealers nor consumers could retain their re- 
spect for it when all dignity had been lost through 
such policies on the part of the manufacturer. Bread 
became as common as brick or coal or ice. People 
lost sight of the fact that there was anything about 
bread to stir the imagination or to enhance their 
estimation of it as a food. 

All this, naturally, only set the stage for the chain 
store. Since all bread was regarded as so very com- 
mon, the chain store had only to make a leader of it 
and put on it such a price as would get the business. 
The baker, therefore, had defeated his own purpose. 

7. -— 

T is time for a retreat. Regardless of what the 

chains and consolidations do, the time has come 
when the independent baker must acknowledge the 
futility of his effort to compete either in price or in 
Policy with the methods that have thrown his product 

into disrepute. He must strike out 


THE anew, and either successfully establish 
BACKWARD a reason for a higher price for his 
TRAIL 


product, through the grocers, or if this 
cannot be done, acknowledge defeat. 
The public’s respect for bread must be restored, 
and this can only be done through the medium of 
quality and dignified sales appeal. The independent 
baker must rest his case upon his ability to make his 
bread and his institution so outstandingly impressive 
48 to cause consumers to buy his product even at a 
Substantial difference in price. He must turn his 
attention now to the manufacture of a really superior 








product. He must see that it reaches the consumer 
in the best possible shape and absolutely fresh. He 
must put it out in the most attractive packages, and 
lure the purchaser to give preference to his product 
by the propriety and sincerity of his sales appeal. 

Value, not price, must be the keynote of this ap- 
peal. The food value of bread must be made so over- 
whelmingly important in the public mind that con- 
sumers will be willing and eager to discriminate be- 
tween the various loaves from which they choose. The 
consumer must be taught not to accept price as a 
measure of value, any more than he accepts price in 
the purchase of an automobile, or any other such 
commodity, as the chief measure of value. He must 
be convinced that prices are relative, and that they 
are in proportion to the value given. 


S has been said, the evils of the Ohio situation are 
not peculiar to Ohio alone; nor are the smaller 
bakers to be most severely blamed. The pity of the 
situation is that so many of the larger combinations 
persist in the ruinous practice of trying to make more 
profits at the expense of both the pres- 
ent and the future welfare of the in- 


WHEN THE 

WHIRLWIND dustry. It is not too much to expect 

COMES that they, too, as well as the small 
baker, will reap the inevitable whirl- 

wind. It is difficult for some of these larger organi- 


zations to see that they are not the entire industry, 
but only a part of it; apparently it is just as difficult 
to convince them that the time must come when they 
will suffer as a result of their own part in the inevi- 
table weakening of the industry. Upon the item of 
public repute depends their eventual welfare as much 
as that of their smaller competitors. Respect for 
bread as a food will bring respect for bread as an 
investment. : 

Only when public confidence in bread is restored 
can bakery stocks and securities achieve their rightful 
place in the business and financial world. In the long 
run, respect for any article of commerce does not get 
far beyond the consumer’s respect for the ideals of 
the man who makes it; and respect for an industry is 
governed directly by the conduct of that industry 
itself and the ideals its captains bring into it. 


| hed closing the recent conference of the cake and 
retail section of the American Bakers Association 
at Chicago, Henry Stude, president, remarked that 
not a single baker at the conference had referred to 
the question of price, but that all of them had sought 

information upon how to improve their 
AT TRE products. Better, more appetizing, 
CAKE more nourishing goods was the key- 
CONFERENCE note of the conference. 

From this,and other indications it 
appears that the Chicago gathering was one of great 
potential value to the industry. Those who attended 
represented most of the important retail and whole- 
sale establishments of the country. It was a cross 
section of baking enterprise and intelligence. 

Emphasis, naturally, was placed upon the making 
of quality cakes, and certainly no baker could have 
left the conference without having gained some valu- 
able knowledge as to how to attain this end. But 
another phase of the cake problem, so far as it con- 
fronts the commercial baker, was touched upon by 
President Stude when he spoke of the public’s. con- 
firmed habit of comparing bakery cake with the prize 
products of the home kitchen. This situation entails 
considerable finesse on the part of the baker. It de- 
mands some careful publicity designed to show that 
not only is the best of the baker’s cake equal to the 
home’s prize products, but that, taking into account 
the large percentage of failure in the home kitchen, the 
baker’s average product is well above that of the 
housewife. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK bulletin says: “One 

of the features of the present situation which is 
causing concern is the amount of unemployment. For 
some time it has been evident that the surplus of 
workers was gradually increasing, but only recently 
has the situation become sufficiently 
serious to command general attention. 


BREAD AND 
UNEM- With the sharp slump in industry at 
PLOYMENT the close of last year, employment has 


been cut, and both federal and state 
labor department reports indicate the level of active 
factory labor in December and January to have been 
the lowest since 1921.” 

The baking industry has felt the unemployment 
situation to some extent, as is evident from the fact 
that bakers recently have shown less activity in the 
flour market than might ordinarily have been expected. 
Stocks acquired or contracted for earlier in the crop 
year have lasted far longer than was anticipated by 
either millers or bakers. But there is one hopeful 
factor to consider. Except in cases of actual destitu- 
tion, such as have been noted recently in the coal 
mining regions, hard times for the working man usu- 
ally have the effect, not of driving him away from 
bread, but of driving him to it. 

Bread is always the “best and cheapest food.” In 
times of economic depression this fact assumes em- 
phasis. The contents of a flattened pocketbook can 
be made to go much further in the bakeshop than 
anywhere else. When hard times come, the luxuries 
must go; bread, the ancient staple, remains. 

* . * 
AKERS have always been sound, substantial ele- 
ments in the social life of a community. On the 
whole, they have attained and merited a high place in 
the regard of their fellow-citizens; they have had their 
due part in the political and communal life of what- 
ever land may have claimed them for 


INSPIRING its own. But it would seem that the 
CAREER OF place of the baker has advanced ma- 
A BAKER terially in all these respects during 


recent years. This no doubt is partly 
due to the rise of “big baking,” developing in the in- 
dustry men of superior vision and power, of masterful 
energy and intelligence. But unquestionably it is also 
to be ascribed to a growing sense among bakers of the 
dignity of their calling and of the responsibility of 
their place among men. 

These are reflections that are peculiarly appropri- 
ate in considering the life and career of Thomas 
O’Connor, which has just come to an end. Mr. O’Con- 
nor, who was president of the Purity Bakeries Corpo- 
ration, died on March 18 at the age of 59. He did 
not attain to great years, but he lived a life that was 
full of quiet dignity and achievement. He was a self- 
made man, and his career offers a wholesome example 
to young men of no means save their intelligence and 
will to prosper; for he began his spectacular climb in 
the baking world as a driver. He saved money from 
his meager wages, then entered a business of his own. 
Thrift, energy and conscientious attention to all the 
rules of the game brought him wealth and position. 

By no means the last of the world’s opportunities 
for honor and achievement were seized by Mr. O’Con- 
nor. He has merely shown the way. The story of his 
life should be truly inspirational for those who may 
think the odds are against them, who may think that 
no such gates are open to them as were open to him, 
no such ladders to be climbed by hard work and 
caution and the exercise of sound business sense. The 
Minneapolis Tribune gives him this requiem: 

“The general public little knew of the measure of 
success of this modest, retiring business man; little 
knew of the philanthropies he bestowed without letting 
his left hand know what his right was doing; little 
knew of his friendly and substantial interest in laying 
the foundations for other lives like his own. Enough 
for him that he should know, and that he should ful- 
fill his social obligations as he perceived them,” 
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The ‘Bakery &ngineers at Chicago 


‘By .John P. Broderick 


IT MPORTANT problems dealing with 
bread production were thoroughly con- 
sidered at the fifth annual convention of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, March 12-15. Approximately 450 bak- 
ers and allied tradesmen attended the meet- 
ing of this important division of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Association, and scores took 
part in the lively discussions which char- 
acterized each session. 

George W. Tassie, of the Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., St. Paul, was elected to succeed 
E. B. Price, of the Whiteside Baking Co., 
Louisville. Ky., as president for the coming 
year. F. Smith Norton, of the Franco 
American Bakery, Los Angeles, was chosen 
first vice president to succeed E. B. Nico- 
lait, of the Bakers’ Service Bureau, Inc., 
New York. O.R. Read, of the Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa., was elected second 
vice president to succeed Frank M. Grout, 
of the Southern Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Victor E. Marx, of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, continues as secretary- 
treasurer. 

Next year’s convention of the society 
will again be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. In the meantime, in Janu- 
ary, a “junior convention” will be held in 
San Francisco, with the Pacific Coast chap- 
ters, all of which are very active, participat- 
ing. The belief was expressed that attend- 
ance at that meeting would approximate 400, 
and members from other parts of the coun- 
try were cordially invited. 

Much was accomplished during the four- 
day session at Chicago, but a good deal yet 
remains to be done in the way of quality 
production. As Mr. Tassie, the new presi- 
dent, stated in his closing remarks, plenty 
of problems remain for next year’s conven- 
tion; the program committee for that gath- 
ering is already at work. 


* * * 


Manufacturing Costs Discussed 
on Opening Day 


ENTHUSIASTIC comment on the large opening 

assembly—the greatest in the organization’s his- 
tory—was voiced by Mr. Price when he called the 
first session to order on the morning of March 12. 
He sketched the outstanding events during the past 
year from the production manager’s standpoint, ex- 
plaining that the officers and the executive committee 
of the society had observed markets all over the coun- 
try in that period. 

There was no occasion for undue pessimism, Mr. 
Price declared. The baking industry faced a splendid 
future if it met competition by producing good qual- 
ity bread and intelligently marketing it. He advised 
production men to keep on the alert for changes in 
the baking industry, not forgetting to carefully ex- 
amine the results of technical research being done. 
Mr. Price thanked the trade press for its loyal support 
during the past year. 

Speaking of what production men had to contribute 
to the industry, he said: “We work on a small margin 
of profit; so let us raise our efficiency in order to 
lower our costs. There is still a good deal to be 
learned in the production end of this business. It is 
up to each of us here to contribute a share toward the 
success of the present convention.” 

Henry Stude, president of the American Bakers 
Association, next addressed the gathering. He told 
of the support which the engineers had lent the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking during the past year. Mr. 
Stude said that one favorable sign of the times was 
the fact that bread critics were less loud than a 
year or more ago, and that most of them were mov- 
ing to greener pastures in the rural districts. He 


added that a research committee of engineers would 
work at the institute during the year and its findings 
would be interpreted for the industry. 

More bakers were making quality bread than a year 
ago, Mr. Stude believed. He said that these were 
trying times in all trades. Unemployment was great 
in some places. Buying habits were changing. It was 
up to bakers to anticipate each economic trend. He 
believed that the future of the bread industry lay in 
three things: quality of product, efficient operation and 
intelligent selling. He subdivided the first of these 
into intent of management, skill of baker, quality of 
ingredients and nature of the equipment, pointing out 
that production men were directly concerned with three 
of these. 

Harry Fawcett, president of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association, brought greetings from that or- 
ganization. He said that there still were too many 
bakers who cut their material costs; aiming at price, 
not quality. He agreed with Mr. Stude that the food 
faker was moving to the smaller towns and the coun- 
try. Mr. Fawcett complimented the engineers on the 
large attendance, and said that he hoped the organiza- 
tion of which he was president would show the same 
healthy growth. 

Paul Esselborn, president of. the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’. Association, the next speaker at the 
morning session, mentioned the contact committee com- 
posed of members of the engineers’ society and of 
the equipment association, remarking upon the har- 
mony which had existed throughout this group’s deal- 
ings. He said that equipment manufacturers were 
anxious to give bakers exactly what they wanted. 

In the absence of Joseph A. Lee, president of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry, who was in Ha- 
vana, Edward Fletcher spoke briefly for that organi- 
zation. He said that that group was ever ready to co- 
operate toward the good of the industry. 

Representatives of several of the various chapters 


G EORGE W. TASSIE, of the Zinsmaster Bread 

Co., St. Paul, who recently was elected to suc- 
ceed E. B. Price as president of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, has long been active in that or- 
ganization, as well as in the baking industry as a 
whole. Mr. Tassie was born at Hamilton, Ont., and 
began as a bakeshop apprentice when he was 18 years 
old. After starting a shop of his own in western Can- 
ada, Mr. Tassie decided to prepare himself for larger 
plant work. Subsequently he accepted a position with 
The Fleischmann Co. as demonstrator. In 1920 he 
became superintendent of the Zinsmaster plant at 
Duluth, later going to St. Paul as superintendent of 
all the company’s bakeries. 


of the American Society of Bakery Engineers nex; 
took the floor, the first of these being F. Smith Nor. 
ton, Los Angeles, who spoke for the southern (Calj- 
fornia branch. Harry Gobrecht, Los Angeles, also 
spoke briefly. The past president of the northern 
California branch, Gordon Darnell, San Francisco, 
brought greetings from that chapter. Edward Fo;- 
ter, Portland, president of the Oregon chapter, said 
that his organization was working hard to achieve jts 
goal of efficiency and good quality. Greetings from 
the western Washington chapter came by wire from 
Wallace A. Macpherson, president. Charles G. Reed, 
Lawrence, Mass., president of the New England chap- 
ter, told of the monthly meetings of that group and 
of the keen interest taken. A wire of greetings was 
read from the Mid-Eastern chapter, after which R. ¢, 
Conly, Germantown, Pa., spoke briefly for that group. 

Discussion of manufacturing costs occupied the 
entire afternoon session, E. B. Nicolait, of the Bakers’ 
Service Bureau, Inc., New York, and first vice presi- 
dent of the society, presiding. A paper on “How to 
Find and Interpret Them,” prepared by T. E. King, 
president of the King-Moeller Co., bakery accounting 
service, New York, was read by J. E. Lange, of that 
company, Mr. King being ill. 

In his paper, Mr, King told of a meeting held 
about four years ago in the apartment of Julian M. 
Livingston, Chicago, at which time plans for the first 
conference were made. Present at this meeting, in 
addition to Mr. King and Mr. Livingston, were Wil- 
liam Walmsley, of the American Institute of Baking, 
and Richard Wahl, who afterward became first presi- 
dent of the society. The result of this preliminary 
meeting was the first conference held at the American 
Institute of Baking, with an attendance of about 125 
production managers. 


Determination of Costs 


Reading Mr. King’s paper, Mr. Lange said that 
“the determination of costs in the bakery business is 
comparatively simple, because, generally speaking, 
there is no such thing as work in process, as the term 
applies to other industries, where articles are in course 
of manufacture during several days, or even weeks. 
The bakery business is simple, from a cost standpoint, 
because of the fact that it has a 24-hour turnover.” 

It was developed that quite frequently no attempt 
was made by bakers to establish the costs of individual 
varieties in their entirety, it being thought sufficient 
merely to figure the formulas at periodical intervals, 
and by establishing the percentage of the formula cost 
to the selling price, endeavor to keep these costs low 
enough to insure a margin of profit. 

“The objection to this procedure is,’ Mr. King’s 
paper said, “first, that by figuring the formula you do 
not get the actual cost, inasmuch as your costs must 
include such material as is wasted or misappropriated, 
in addition to that which dries out during storage, 
and these are not included in the formula weights. 
Second, by establishing the percentage of formula costs 
to selling prices, you do not get the true percentage 
of costs to sales, inasmuch as part of the goods manu- 
factured each day will never be sold. In other words, 
a part of these goods will be crippled during manu- 
facture, still another part will eventually become stale 
returns, and the balance will be listed in the daily 
records, if such records are provided, as ‘unaccounted 
for” 

It was explained that the purpose of establishing 
costs was twofold: first, to enable the baker to estab- 
lish, wherever possible, a selling price commensurate 
with the cost, after adding thereto a fair margin of 
profit; and second, to disclose what the company was 
making or losing on each individual product. 

The paper pointed out that it was not difficult to 
segregate material costs between the general depart 
ments by means of dough sheets, but that the distribu- 
tion of labor was not so easily recorded when one man 
worked in several departments. It was advised that, if 
possible, men be used in one department only, other- 
wise approximate time would have to be recorded. 
After getting the distribution of material and labor, 
it was explained, it was comparatively simple to get 
the rest of the distribution. Where the plant was 
laid out with separate sections for bread and cake 
the distribution could be made on an area basis, oT 
by establishing the percentage of the number of square 
feet devoted to cake manufacture to the total square 
feet devoted to all manufacture, and applying this 
percentage to the overhead items in question. These 
items, usually, would consist of depreciation, janitor 
service and supplies, light, heat, etc. Otherwise, the 
best general method was the labor hour basis. 

Mr. King’s paper declared that there was only on¢ 
proper method of reflecting costs in the monthly 
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and loss statement, and that was the unit basis. 
by establishing the cost per pound of baked bread or 

1 100 lbs of baked bread, a basis was achieved which 
was uninfluenced by selling prices. Thus costs could 
be compared from month to month, regardless of 
changes in selling i? or scaling weights. Cost 
tickets were advised for determining the cost and 
operating result on each individual item, this being 
accomplished by means of time tickets. 

“After all costs have been properly distributed,” 
Mr. King’s paper read, “it becomes necessary to es- 
tablish the selling price of each class of goods pro- 
duced, and deduct therefrom the proper percentage 
for cripples, stales, etc., to establish the net selling 
return. The total costs deducted from the net selling 
return will reflect the net profit.” 


The Interpretation of Costs 


Cost interpretation was the next phase of the paper. 
This really meant, it was explained, cost control. 
Where no adequate system of cost control was pro- 
yided, it was pointed out, the production manager 
was not in a position to decrease his costs legitimate- 
ly. It was explained that the controllable factors 
affecting material cost were material loss, absorption, 
fermentation loss, loss or gain in sealing, proportion 
of dusting flour used, and proportion of pan and 
trough grease employed. 

It was emphasized that an insufficient amount of 
water used meant improper gluten development and 
indifferent quality. Fermentation loss was also con- 
trollable, according to the paper, by means of a floor 
scale. In some plants it was a great saving to install 
a humidifying plant. Correct weight as a means of 
controlling the scaling loss was also advocated. Bak- 
ers were urged to avoid carelessness in their employees’ 
use of dusting flour, and pan and trough grease. 
Strict adherence to the regular formulas was also 
advised as a means of getting uniform bread. It was 
developed in this paper that other controllable factors 
coming under the supervision of the production man- 
ager were cripples, plant stale or overproduction, and 
production per man per hour, the latter being par- 
ticularly important. 

Various questions and discussions followed the 
reading of this paper, Mr. Lange responding to these 
unless they were answered directly from the floor. 
One question was, “What is the saving in shortening 
effected by greasing by machine instead of by hand?” 
H. Anderson, Galesburg, IIll., said the saving by ma- 
chine was about 30 per cent. Mr. Lange thought per- 
haps even more could be saved. Another wanted to 
know whether wrapping and shipping clerks’ time 
should go under manufacturing costs. Several were of 
the view that both of these should be charged to sales, 
but Mr. Lange pointed out that it was a manufactur- 
ing cost until the bread actually was wrapped, al- 
or the shipping clerk’s time would come under 

es. 


One baker wanted to know what a reasonable em- 
ployee cost per hour would be in a shop making about 
10,000 lbs daily. Several men were of the view that 
this was entirely a local question. Mr. Lange gave 
a figure of 58c hour for mixers, bench men, helpers, 
ete, on a 54-hour week, this including no supervision. 


The Saving by Control 


In answer to another query it was brought out 
that a proper ratio of selling to manufacturing cost 
was about 2.5:1. Mr. Lange claimed that, in a shop 
making 10,000 to 15,000 Ibs daily, proper control might 
mean a saving of several thousand dollars in a single 
month. A difference of $18,000 monthly was reported 
by one member as due to efficient operation of the 
Same equipment with the same material formerly in- 
efficiently handled. 

It was asked what the cost of raw material should 
be in proportion to the selling price. J. J. Paar, of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee, said 
that on a 10c loaf the percentage should be from 
46 to 52 per cent. Mr. Lange said about 8%¢ on an 
8¢ loaf, sold wholesale. 

There was some discussion of greasing, one man 
declaring that he used grease in a bag, performing 
the operation while the pans were hot; another said 
that he effected a saving by using the brush machine. 
The minimum grease used per 1,000 1-lb loaves was 
given by some as 1 lb; Fall 9 oz. Mr. Nicolait 
said that it was not necessary to grease the pan bot- 
toms if the sides near the bottom were well greased. 

M. Grout, of the Southern Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., said that his company used 50 per cent 
waratle and 50 per cent animal shortening, finding 

very satisfactory. : 

Production per man per hour came up for some 

ion. Mr. Darnell said he thought this should be 
190 to 210 Ibs, running down to about 165 in a mixed 
shop. Others reported lower figures. 

question was asked in regard to the low, average 
and high labor cost on bread, cakes and cookies. 
Patrick McManus, baker, Dover, N. H., said that his 
cost for this item was 10 per cent on cakes and 5 per 
cent on bread. 

It was asked, “What is the labor cost on hand made 
Sweet rolls?” William Casey, baker, San Antonio, 

Said he thought the figure should be about 16 
Per cent of the selling price. Mr. Lange gave an av- 


erage of between 12 and 18. The figure for hand 
made hearth bread was about 8 or 9 per cent. 

Mr. Lange stressed the importance of taking the 
unit value system as opposed to the percentage system. 

On member wanted to know the best method of get- 
ting a production count, and W. R. Gosnell, of the 
Rochester (Minn.) Bread Co., said that the best 
plan was to count at the molder and at the oyen. 
Another was to count the goods on the rack, affixing 
a rack tag, and placing the figure on a tally sheet. 
The rack tag was rechecked at the oven, and if any 
discrepancy appeared it was up to the oven man to in- 
form the shop superintendent. 

Mr. Lange advised that the dough sheet be filled 














O. R. Read, Secretary and Director of Sales 
for the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., Who 
Was Elected Second Vice President of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers. 

















in by the mixing man, as he put in the ingredients, 
even though this required a little additional time. 

In answer to a question it was brought out that 
production per man per hour included mixers, oven 
men, etc., but not flour blenders and janitors. 

Mr. Grout told of production efficiency reports 
issued weekly by his organization, the various plants 
being rated on a comparative basis. Another member 
had a daily blackboard chart to show manufacturing 
costs. G. A. Allsopp, baker, Ithaca, N. Y., said that 
his company had a board showing efficiency reports. 

Dusting flour was considered, and one engineer said 
that the use of good equipment reduced this figure 
50 per cent. Bakers were urged to sift their dustin 
flour. Mr. Lange said that Papen: | flour average 
about 11% per cent of the dough produced. 

Several other details were considered, those in at- 
tendance showing keen interest. The session ended 
shortly after 5 o’clock. 


, eh | 


Debate on Protein is Second 
Day's Feature 


HE annual business session headed the program 
on the second day of the convention. After brief 
reports from: various chapters had been made, Victor 
E. Marx, secretary-treasurer of the engineers’ society, 
read his annual statement. He told of the various 
meetings which had been held during the past year, 
and of the keen interest shown therein. He added that 
the society’s membership totaled 800 on March 1, com- 
pared with 655 on March 9, 1927, and that this gain 
had been entirely voluntary. 
' The society now has members in 41 states and 
seven foreign countries, California leading with 116, 
and Illinois being second with 110. During the past 
year the western Washington and mideastern chapters 
were organized, making a total of six. Following the 
reading of this report, a rising vote of thanks was 
tendered Mr. Marx for his work during the past year. 
C. J. Patterson, cereal chemist, Kansas City, re- 
ported for the nominating committee of which he was 
chairman, G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, and Mr. Darnell, being the other 
members. Since the bylaws of the society’s constitu- 


tion call for an operating baker as president, Mr. 
Nicolait, it was explained, was ineligible for this office. 
His splendid work as first vice president during the 
past year was heartily indorsed by the society at this 
time, and later during the convention. 
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Following the recommendations of the committee, 
the following officers were elected: George W. Tassie, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, president; F. Smith 
Norton, Franco American Bakery, Los Angeles, first 
vice president; O. R. Read, Read Machinery Co., York, 
Pa., second vice president; Victor E. Marx, American 
Institute of Baking, secretary-treasurer. 

William E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, reported for the committee on constitu- 
tion and bylaws, saying that, inasmuch as any pro- 
posed changes had: to ‘. reported on the announce- 
ments of the.-meeting and this was not done this year, 
no alterations could be made until next year. Sev- 
eral changes will be proposed at the 1929 meeting, 
one of these being an amendment which would make 
the secretary-treasurer a member of the executive 
committee; another, placing two bakers and two allied 
tradesmen on the committee for two years, so that the 
personnel of the committee will never be entirely new 
but for one. 

Mr. Darnell told of the proposal to have a junior 
convention in San Francisco for all Pacific Coast 
chapters in January. The national body pledged its 
support to this plan. 

Following the business meeting, a discussion of 
yeast foods was begun, with Dr. H. A. Kohman, of 
the Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, leading. He pointed 
out that proper dough fermentation was essential in 
the making of good bread. Hence he urged bakers 
to use good yeast and supply it with proper nutrients. 
Dr. Kohman referred to the losses that occurred in 
fermentation, and told how they might be reduced. 

Strong, vigorous fermentation was necessary, Dr. 
Kohman explained. He said that the use of mineral 
salts helped the appearance of bread. Loaves con- 
taining these salts, the speaker declared, were com- 
pared with those not. containing them, in large batches 
in a commercial shop, and a prominent baker said 
that the taste of the former was much the better of 
the two. 

In most cases, it was explained, it was preferable 
to put the yeast foods with the yeast in the sponge. 
Dr. Kohman was asked if he would use yeast foods 
in a short-time dough. He said that he would—in 
even greater amounts. A temperature of about 90 de- 
grees was advised for quick doughs. 

Dr. Kohman also explained that a little more yeast 
food could be used in sponge than in straight dough. 
He advised that it could be added to the water or 
mixed well with the flour, but should not be put with 
the yeast and allowed to stand for any length of time. 

One baker said that with the present flour crop 
he had found that 6 oz yeast food per 100 lbs were 
sufficient in sponge dough. In straight dough 4, or 
even 2, might be enough. 

It was claimed that holes in bread were no more 
common when yeast foods were used than in other 
cases, it being declared by some that more yeast food 
gave greater bulk but required more precision in the 
operation. 

The next subject under consideration was “Milks.” 
Mr. Marx very capably led the discussion of this 
subject. He distributed a group of six charts to the 
audience, these graphically showing the various stand- 
ards for milk in bread, including dry skim, whole raw, 
sweetened condensed and evaporated. 

To make bread with “some” milk, it was explained, 
the whole raw milk content should be 50 to 66 per 
cent; with sweetened condensed milk, 6 to 8 per cent 
(no other sugar added); with dry milk, 4 to 6 per 
cent. To use more might lower the loaf volume, give 
a creamy color and add a milky flavor. Standards 
for skim milks were explained, and the equivalents by 
weight for whole milk and skim milk, based on con- 
centration, shown. Standards for government milk 
bread were also dealt with. ‘ 

H. E, Turley, of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
pointed out that milk that had gone acid favored 
mold, although mold growth was mainly due to wrap- 
ping the bread while it was hot. 


All Present Used Milk 


Mr. Marx asked the audience how many bakers 
present used milk in their regular pan breads, and 
every one responded in the affirmative. Some said 
that they found little advantage in using it in the 
sponge. 

Mr. Allsopp asked if raw skim milk could be used 
without detracting from the quality or uniformity of 
the loaf. Washington Platt, of the Merrell-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y., said that liquid milk was very perish- 
able and likely to sour. If a baker had a standing 
order for a certain amount daily, and the creamery 
produced a surplus on one day, it might be tempted 
to put that into. the next day’s order. It was difficult 
to get uniformity and quality under such conditions. 
He claimed that, when milk was used, the addition of 
plenty of salt helped the quality of the loaf. 

Dr. Thomas and Mr. Patterson were in charge of 
the afternoon discussion of “Flour,” the former pre- 
siding. Before launching into the debate scheduled 
for that session, M. A. Gray, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spoke briefly of the work being 
done by cereal chemists, and praised the late Professor 
Harry Snyder’s many achievements. He then intro- 
duced Dr. M. J. Blish, chemist of the Nebraska agri- 
cultural experiment station, Lincoln. Another chemist 
introduced was Dr. R. C. Sherwood, of the state test- 
ing mill, Minneapolis. Both told of the differences in 
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various crops and of the work — done by chemists. 
Dr. C. H. Bailey, of the College of Agriculture, For- 


estry and Home Economics of the University of Min- 
nesota, St. Paul, spoke of problems dealing with plant 
diseases and of attempts to develop varieties to resist 
these diseases. 

Leslie R. Olsen, chief chemist of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, speaking of the character 
of this year’s spring wheat for bread purposes, said 
that it ran about 58 lbs bu, with a moisture content 
of 13 per cent. It was sound, and of satisfactory 
milling quality. The protein, as a rule, was lower, 
but the quality of the gluten was equally elastic and 
the color was fully as bright as last year’s, the ash 
content being about the same. Mr. Olsen said that, as 
to baking qualities, the absorption was near normal 
and that fermentation requirements were about un- 
changed. Incidentally, he claimed there were fewer 
holes in bread this year than usually is the case. 

Ralph S. Herman, of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, discussed the situation from the view- 
point of the Southwest. He told of the excellent 
wheat harvested early in the season, but said that 
late rains had caused some eee Mr. Herman 
explained that the protein range had been lower than 
last year, although approaching the 10-year average. 
He said that, in the previous week, wheat of 134% 
to 14 per cent protein brought 34c bu over the option 

rice. 

. There had been a decided increase in the ash con- 
tent of patent flours this year, Mr. Herman said, 
straights being about unchanged. The absorption 
range was slightly lower, depending upon the wheat. 
It was also pointed out that this year’s crop had a 
slightly better resistance to oxidizing agents used by 
millers in treating the flour or by bakers in the dough. 
He said that conditions had so changed that the Black 
Hull issue was entirely dead. 


Debate on Protein 


The debate was then announced by Dr. Thomas. 
The question was “Resolved, ‘That year in and year 
out it is better that a baker use low protein flour as 
against high protein in bread production.” Mr. Pat- 
terson was to take the affirmative, Mr. Wahl the 
negative. It was arbitrarily decided that 11 per cent 
protein or under would mean low protein throughout 
the debate; above that, high. The matter of extrac- 
tion, it was explained, did not enter into this. 

Mr. Patterson declared that if it were possible to 
control the amount of protein in wheat it would not 
be necessary to argue at all. He claimed, however, 
that bakers should be able to make as good a loaf of 
bread out of low protein flour as out of high. He 
declared that one way to help the farmer was to suc- 
cessfully use lower protein flour. Two farmers, Mr. 
Patterson said, living say 10 miles apart, put the 
same amount of work on their fields, but one got high 
protein wheat, the other low. It was pointed out that 
there was sometimes a difference of 80c or $1 bbl on 
high protein compared with low. Mr. Patterson frank- 
ly asked his audience if this differential was really 
worth anything. He said that millers told him of 
many cases where bakers asked them to substitute low 
protein for high, to give them a price advantage. 

Discussing the food value of the bread resultant 
from low protein flour, Mr. Patterson said bakers 
should add milk to their formulas and overcome any 
possible disadvantage. 

Mr. Wahl spoke from the opposite viewpoint. He 
declared that high protein flour gave increased absorp- 
tion, and that the loaf volume was in proportion to 
the amount of high protein in the flour. He declared 
that all bakers who wanted large volume loaves, 
spongy in character, must use high protein. 

Regarding the small, compact loaf, Mr. Wahl 
claimed that by using high protein flour better flavor 
was obtained. He said bakers could blend some low 
protein with high. He added that low protein flour 
increased the keeping quality of the bread and also 
its food value. 

Dr. Ernest E. Werner, formerly technical adviser 
to the Millers’ National Federation, thought both 
speakers were, to a certain extent, taking the wrong 
view. He said Mr. Patterson wanted to substitute 
milk protein for vegetable protein. He declared pro- 
tein content was a form of insurance. 


Further Arguments Presented 


Mr. Nicolait was asked for his opinion. He said 
that firmness of crumb was another factor in favor 
of high protein flour. Mr. Paar said that he had 
seen a good deal of quality bread made from low 
protein. Another member declared that the most 
successful bakers used high protein flour. 

Mr. Patterson, in resuming his argument, said that, 
of course, high quality was essential. However, he 
was not in favor of forcing high protein flour to 
accomplish what the freee om manager’s brain and 
shop equipment should properly do. He declared that 
the keeping qualities were determined largely by 
proper fermentation, and that flavor was likewise a 
fermentation problem. Mr. Patterson said that his 
argument regarding economy was unanswered. He 
also declared that firmness of crumb was again a 
problem of fermentation, plus the production man- 
ager’s ability. ; . 

Mr. Norton said that in his shop he had found, 
after reducing the amount of high protein used, he 
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had still produced a quality loaf, this being the bal- 
loon type. 

Otis Durbin, of the Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago, spoke briefly in favor of low protein flour, 
declaring that he had found it turned out a good 
quality loaf. 

Mr. Paar urged that the correct proportion of in- 
gredients be used and that fermentation be proper, 
the latter being guided by the tenacity of the gluten. 

It was brought out by Mr. Nicolait, on the opposite 
side to which he had formerly testified, that good 
flavor was achieved by proper Leienes and good fer- 
mentation. He said that there was less possibility 
of acidity in low protein flour bread. 

Mr. Wahl, again taking the floor, declared that the 
protein content of the wheat should be increased by 
intelligent agricultural methods; otherwise, it would 
continue to decline. He still maintained that high 
protein gave better flavor, and that more crumbliness 
resulted from low. He declared it was no argument 
in favor of low protein to say it was best because there 
was not much else available. 

Further arguments were made in rebuttal, with 
members joining in from the floor. A vote was taken 
of the audience, Dr. Thomas announcing this as “a 
draw.” . 

John C. Summers, of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, expressed the opinion that a lot more could be 
learned in nee to the making of good bread from 
low protein flour. 

It was claimed by one member that he got better 
results on the present crop by not aging his flour. 
He asked the reason. It was declared that low protein 
was the cause; it worked faster in fermentation. Dr. 
Thomas suggested that flour be aged no longer than 
three weeks on the average in the shop this year. 
Otherwise, it was claimed, the loaf volume might de- 
crease. 

Asked whether the shop superintendent should be 
consulted when materials were being bought, espe- 
cially if he were held responsible for the finished 
product, Mr. Nicolait and several others thought that 
he should be. 

In response to another query, Mr. Patterson ex- 
plained that unbleached flour required more fermen- 
tation time and resulted in a less white loaf. 

Few bakers present, it was developed by a show- 
ing of hands, used low protein flour exclusively, or 
for topping purposes. 


Baking Characteristics 


The baking characteristics of the present crop, both 
spring and winter, were further discussed. Mr. Sum- 
mers advised against excessive mixing. He found 
lower temperature advisable in both sponge and 
straight doughs. Mr. Paar said he had found lower 
temperature advantageous in sponge doughs in pro- 
ducing good quality bread; also that the formula’s 
leavening had to be reduced in certain cases. It was 
brought out that in some localities more yeast was 
required than in others. 

Bakers were advised by Peter Pirrie, of the Bakers 
Weekly, New York, to watch their temperature in the 
sponges. One member said he had found it best to 
shorten his fermentation; that was all that was re- 


* quired. 


H. F. Schudlich, of the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, said that a more vigorous fermentation, 
lower dough temperature and an increased amount of 
salt were advisable. He said most bakers were short- 
ening their mixing time this year. It was maintained 
by Mr. Pirrie that some had found it advantageous 
if the room temperature was higher than the dough 
when the latter was brought out. Another man used 
a fermentation room at 80 degrees and the dough (for 
dark bread) at 84 degrees, going to mixer at 86. 

L. W. Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, said 
that in some cases doughs seemed to heat up more 
quickly than in others. Mr. Paar claimed that the 
firmer the sponge, the better. He said about five 
minutes’ mixing time on sponges had been found to 
give good results; eight to nine minutes on doughs. 
Mr. Summers figured six to seven minutes on sponges; 
eight to ten on doughs. Mr. Grout said he had found 
mixing time on sponges should be about six minutes, 
and seven or seven and a half on doughs. The figure 
for straight doughs was about.10 minutes, The av- 
erage yeast content of sponges was given as about 112 
per cent, and straight dough 142 to 1%. The yeast 
food figure was .4. 

Jack Tod, of the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., said that in certain instances he had found good 
results were obtained by increasing the straight dough 
mixing time to 15 minutes. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Summers that climatic differences had to be taken 
into account when working out shop problems at this 
time of year. Mr. Tassie said that his plant had 
reduced the mixing time from 13 or 14 minutes to no 
more than 9, 8 being the average. 

It was brought out by another member that he 
had mixed a dough for 15 minutes for experimental 
purposes. After 9 minutes it had broken down very 
rapidly, and after 15 it was completely broken down. 
After baking, the inside of the loaves was found very 
unsatisfactory. In that test about 11 per cent protein 
flour was used. 

Further brief discussion occurred, after which the 
session ended. 


March 28, 1928 


“Equipment Day” Inspires 
Helpful Discussion 


ARCH 14 was known as “Equipment Day.” Mr 

Tassie presided at the opening session. Car] p 
Schmidt, Baltimore, chairman of the standardizatioy 
committee, led the first discussion. He said he hag 
found equipment men more than willing to co-operate 
with bakers in arriving at decisions regarding standard 
ratings of machinery used in bread making. 

The first of these ratings had to do with dough 
capacity of mixers. The committee had decided that 
the No. 1 mixer should have a maximum dough ¢a- 
pacity of 360 lbs; 142-bbl mixer, 500; 2-bbl, 650; 2%. 
bbl, 800; 3-bbl, 1,000; 4-bbl, 1,300; 5-bbl, 1,600. These 
figures referred to high-speed mixers, standard formy- 
las being used with reasonable amounts of white flour. 
The second recommendation had to do with the height 
of mixers, these to range from 5 feet 10 inches to 
7 feet 10,. Ingredient openings would range from 
6x12 inches to 8x14, The flour opening on all would 
be 12 inches in diameter for a minimum; the water 
opening, 8 inches minimum; the height from floor 
would be not less than 28 inches. 

In regard to flour handling outfits, storage bins, 
sifters, etc., further standardized figures were recom- 
mended. 

There was some discussion at this point. Mr, 
Darnell thought many bakers overloaded their mixers, 
He ran 1,235 lbs dough to a No. 5 mixer for best 
results. He pointed out that greater heat was devel- 
oped in an overloaded mixer. 

After further discussion, the committee’s recom- 
mendations. were accepted. O. R. Read, of the Read 
Machinery Co., York, Pa., and Paul Esselborn, of the 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, said that the equip- 
ment committee would present these joint recom- 
mendations made by itself and the standardization 
committee of bakers to the Bakery Equipment Manv- 
facturers’ Association convention at Cincinnati in May. 
The view was expressed that that convention would 
also indorse the plans, and thereafter, in order to carry 
the seal of the American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
equipment would have to be made according to these 
ratings. 


The Care of Machinery 


Mr. Read took charge of the session at this junc- 
ture, leading a consideration of “Care and Maintenance 
of Machinery.” 

At the outset Mr. Read explained that proper 
holding up of machinery depended very greatly on 
its use and care. He said that manufacturers did 
their utmost to distribute information in regard to the 
care of machinery, and urged bakers to carefully fol- 
low instructions given with each machine. It was 
claimed by Mr. Read that the flour handling unit— 
whether steel or wood—should be inspected frequently. 
The link belt chain in the elevator should be sufficiently 
tight. 

S. J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, said 
that his company had found it most economical to have 
one young man constantly looking after machinery 
lubrication. Otherwise, he said, this was neglected to 
the ¢etriment of the machinery. 

Elevator roller chains should be taken out and 
cleaned occasionally, said Mr. Read. They should be 
washed in kerosene, and later bathed in hot oil. Ways 
of cleaning elevators were discussed, and it was de- 
clared that this could be done effectively with an air 
hose or by using a brush. Weevils in the elevator 
were killed by a special fumigating process, it was 
explained by one baker who had found this remedy 
effective. 

R. L. Gerdes, of the Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
Minn., asked what type of motor was recommended 
for running an elevator. Mr. Read said that he be- 
lieved a type least likely to spark was preferable. 

Bolting reels, sifters and conveyors were next con- 
sidered. briefly. Bakers were urged to see that their 
conveyor bearings were properly lubricated. Another 
most important point was to guard against sifter 
clogging. 

Coming back to the question of insect eradication, 
Mr. Turley told of three methods used: heat and two 
types of gases. 


Inaccuracy at Flour Hopper 


It was explained by Mr. Read that a great deal 
of inaccuracy occurred in the bakeshop at the flour 
hopper. He advised that the points A kept clean, 
being blown down at least weekly; also that produc- 
tion men test the hoppers each week to see that they 
weighed correctly. It was said that water splashed 
on the hopper would cause corrosion. Mr. Read urged 
his hearers to take care of the hopper. He told of one 
baker abusing his with a base! bat, because a small 
amount of flour remained within it. 

Water measuring and tempering tanks, it was ¢x 
plained, required little attention, except that they 
should be drained out each week, or at least each 
month, because sometimes as much as three or four 
inches of mud and other sediment settled at the bot 
tom. 

Bakers were urged by Mr. Read to lubricate theit 
mixing machines regularly, the frequency depending 
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ypon the amount of use and the kind of bearing. 

was some discussion of gear noises, and it was 

d that this should be somewhat eliminated 

when properly built, cut right and lubricated. Mr. 

paker said it was a good plan to have extra gears 

on hand so that, if a couple of teeth were stripped, 
roduction need not be held up for several hours. 

Mr. Read‘next led a discussion of packing glands. 
He advised that they be kept in good shape, so as 
not to leak and cause corrosion. If they did cause 
corrosion, it was necessary to put in a new shaft and 
4 new packing gland. Proper selection of packing 
was urged by another member. E. S. Mason, of the 
J, H. Day Co., Cincinnati, said that there were no set 
rules for adjusting the packing in a mixer, that de- 

g to a certain extent on how long it was run. 

Cleaning the inside of the mixer was next consid- 
ered. Mr. Reed, of Lawrence, Mass., asked if it was 
best to clean immediately after the mixing had been 
completed, or the following morning, and the consensus 
of opinion was that the former was undoubtedly the 


better. 

Dough dividers were next discussed. These should 
be given daily attention, the life of the divider de- 
ve ding on following the instructions given. G. H. 
Petri, of the Petri & Jones Co., Boston, said bakers 
should not use too much flour in the rounder nor in 
the divider. 

B. A. Evans, of the Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill, said that the oil at the base of the rounder should 
be changed after the first three weeks, and thereafter 
every 90 days. 

It was brought out that proofers needed little 
attention, but should be inspected at intervals. 

Louis J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Bros., Pittsburgh, 
said he had heard some complaint about inefficient 
wrapping machines. Other speakers explained that 
no one should be allowed to handle these machines 
except their regular attendants, since this often threw 
them out of condition. Of those bakers present, none 
had had trouble in this respect. 

A brief discussion of electrical appliances in bake- 
shops took place just prior to the close of the morning 
session, Mr. Brunner leading. 


Electricity as a Fuel 


In the afternoon a discussion of the question, “Can 
Electricity Be Used Successfully for Bake Ovens?” 
was led by Mr. Pirrie, who called upon the following 
for brief remarks: Grant Call, Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Co; J. L. Shroyer, same company; R. M. Craw- 
ford, Crawford Oven Co; C. E. Foster, baker, Port- 
land, Oregon; Mr. Eggert, Baker Perkins Co. A 
paper written by J. L. Faden, Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Co., and another by R. M. Gantert, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., were read by Mr. Pirrie. 

Mr. Call told of the first use of electricity for oven 
heat in bakeries, this taking place in Denver, Colo., 
in 1912. He said that more than 4,000 ovens using 
electric fuel were now installed in this country. He 
told of advantages to be gained to counterbalance the 
higher cost of electricity. Mr. Shroyer reviewed fac- 
tors in determining costs of baking with electricity 
as the fuel. It was maintained by this speaker that 
numerous points had to be taken into consideration 
in determining such costs, one of these being the 
number of hours that the oven was in use. The longer 
it was operated with this fuel, it was declared, the 
greater the corresponding reduction in energy con- 
sumption. 

Mr. Crawford told of plants in different cities 
where this type of fuel had proved most satisfactory. 

Mr. Eggert said that, from a convenience point of 
view, this fuel was a success. He claimed that the 
baked product resultant was in no way inferior to 
that baked by other heating processes. He also men- 
tioned automatic control as a factor in eliminating 
over and under heating. This speaker claimed that 
the possibility of interruption of service was almost 
unknown nowadays. 

Mr. Foster said that he had successfully used elec- 
tricity as a fuel for a number of years in all of his 
Plants but one. He found the cost of electricity too 
high in that plant. He maintained that he got very 
fy volume, fine texture and a finer crust with this 
uel, 

Mr, Pirrie said that he had been told by several 
bakers who used electricity as a fuel that they found 
no difference in oven loss and no difference in quality 
of the loaf. He compared the costs of various fuels, 
pointing out that the variations were considerable. 

apers prepared by Messrs. Faden and Gantert were 
then read, the former pointing out that factors to be 
considered in choosing a fuel were quality of product, 
convenience, safety, heat control, cleanliness, durabil- 
ity, necessary maintenance, insurance rates, advertis- 
ing, and economy. Mr. Gantert’s paper dealt with the 
trends in electrical development. 


Ovens Further Discussed 


Discussion of ovens in general followed. It was 
brought out by W. W. Reece, of the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago, that various shops had their distinct 
problems, and that the best type of oven for a par- 

t bakery had to take into account that bakery’s 
ra problems. Other speakers also took this atti- 


Bread Scoring Systems a Fourth 
Day Subject 


G yaar bread was the first subject under con- 
sideration on the fourth day of the convention, 
Mr. Summers leading this discussion. He declared 
that the word “quality” was often incorrectly used. 
“Just because bread is made by you,” Mr. Summers 
said, “it is not necessarily of the best quality. If the 
sales of your product show a big increase, this may 
be due to good salesmanship.” 

Mr. Summers said that a balanced formula was 
most desirable—neither too rich nor too lean. He 
declared that equipment, materials and method of 
manufacture all influenced the loaf’s quality. He em- 
phasized the need of good flour in bread making, and 
advised bakers to include plenty of milk. 

Regarding shop method, Mr. Summers urged that 
recording thermometers be used, that time of opera- 
tions be controlled and that weighing be watched. A 
fermentation time for sponges of not more than four 
hours was advised. Mr. Summers brought out the 
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point that the kind of materials used, the method of 
handling, etc., were more important in determining 
the quality of a loaf than whether the dough was 
sponge or straight. He advised bakers not to over- 
crowd their ovens, and to cool the bread properly 
before wrapping it. 

To make a loaf retain its freshness, it was empha- 
sized, proper fermentation was necessary, and a rich 
formula was advisable. Moreover, the dough should 
not be overproofed. Mr. Paar said that some flours 
required longer fermentation than others, and that 
the gluten content had to be considered. The type of 
loaf the particular market required also had to be 
considered, the longer time sponge giving greater 
volume. 

Rye Bread Manufacture 


Discussing the making of rye bread, Mr. Gerdes 
urged that good raw materials be used and the formula 
compounded to meet the particular market’s demand. 
He said that his shop made all but the heavy sour 
rye by machine. Mr. Allsopp said that he got good 
results on rye bread with a high-speed mixer. 

A question was asked, “What constitutes a bal- 
anced formula?” It was decided that a balanced 
formula was one not overloaded with milk and under- 
loaded with sugar, or vice versa. The total amount 
of sugar for use in bread was discussed. Some 
thought 5 per cent was enough; others advised 7 or 8 
per cent. Mr. Summers said that, while it was not 
advisable to overload a formula, bakers should not 
be too stingy with sugar, milk and shortening, as bet- 
ter keeping qualities and more sales resulted through 
their liberal use. 

At this juncture, gifts in the form of watches were 
presented to Messrs. Price and Nicolait, outgoing 
president and first vice president, respectively, by 
Mr. Pirrie, on behalf of the membership. Both men 
responded briefly. A telegram of regret that he could 
not be present was received from F. C. Stadelhofer, 
of The Fleischmann Co., and the society voted to 
respond with a wire expressing the convention’s regret 
that he was absent. 
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It was moved and seconded and unanimously car- 
ried that the American Society of Bakery Engineers 
again meet at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
next year. 

E. H. Shields, Jr., of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, took charge of the session at this point. Holes 
in bread were briefly discussed, and Mr. Turley said 
that in one plant, where all remedies had failed, he 
had advised the baker to use 14% pts vinegar in the 
sponge per 1 bbl flour, and this had eliminated the 
holes. It was learned that many bakers were doing 
this the year round. 

A question arose as to whether there was any ad- 
vantage in using process doughs. Mr. Walmsley said 
that he believed them advantageous where a low-speed 
mixer was used, some of the advantages of a high- 
speed mixer thereby being secured. Mr. Paar said 
that he had found the oven spring, moisture retention, 
etc., very good in some of these doughs. 

In response to another query, it was developed that 
salt gave better color to the crust. A few other 
questions arose, after which Mr. Shields told of the 
attempts being made to develop a uniform system of 
bread scoring. He distributed a score sheet that was 
proposed as the uniform one, and told the bakers 
to examine it and come to the September meeting 
prepared to discuss it. Mr. Nicolait spoke in favor 
of a somewhat different form than that proposed by 
Mr. Shields. He declared that keeping quality was 
often minimized in scoring bread. He thought that in 
some parts of the country the external qualities of a 
loaf were more important than in others. 

Mr. Shields’s method gave 10 points as perfect for 
volume, 8 for color of crust and 8 each for evenness 
of bake, symmetry of form, break and shred, and 
character of crust, making a total of 30 for external 
characteristics. As to internal: 10 for grain, 10 for 
color of crumb, 15 for texture, 15 for aroma, and 
20 for taste. Under the system advocated by Mr. 
Nicolait, 100 per cent would be given for perfection 
in each point. 

Dr. H. E. Van Norman, of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, insisted that a comparative system 
was most important, and Mr. Stude spoke briefly of 
bread scoring as a means of attaining better quality 
products. 

Mr. Tassie closed the convention with a word of 
thanks to all those who had contributed to its success. 


* * * 


By Way of Entertainment 


ON the evening of the opening day the alumni asso- 

ciations of the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, the Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, and 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, held 
dinners for members and friends. The largest at- 
tendance was at the American Institute dinner, alumni, 
faculty members and some students taking part. There 
were several speakers on the program, one of the 
most interesting addresses being given by Miss R. 
E. Priddat, librarian of the Louis Livingston Library 
of Baking. 

Miss Priddat told of the service which members 
of the trade might obtain from that library, and cited 
instances showing the varied questions received and 
how they were answered by letter or by the “package 
library” system. During the past three months, a 
said, information had gone to 15 states and one foreign 
country. She invited members of the trade to take 
advantage of this service. 

Between 30 and 40 former graduates, members of 
the faculty and friends of the Siebel Institute of 
Technology attended that get-together. George Chuss- 
ler, Jr., secretary of the Associated Bakers of Illinois, 
and a graduate of the institute, acted as toastmaster. 
Dr. F. P. Siebel, president of the institute, was the 
chief speaker. He said he was very much in favor 
of such meetings, and while the idea had developed 
but a few years ago, it had met with a fine response 
from graduates, He expected these dinners to be con- 
ventions in themselves in a few years. Short talks 
were made by A. G. Schreck, Fred P. Siebel, Jr., J. 
M. Harris, and J. Winkler, members of the faculty, 
V. J. Krantz, of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
a graduate of the institute, and several others. 

About 25 alumni attended the Dunwoody dinner. 
Old times were reviewed informally, and each man 
present introduced himself. Speakers included Dr. 
Thomas, Mr. Price, Mr. Shields, Mr. Summers, Mr. 
Pirrie, Mr. Schmidt and several others, all former 
Dunwoody men, The value of their training at Dun- 
woody was expressed by a number of those attending. 

Later in the evening a card party was held in the 
banquet room of the hotel, bridge, five hundred, 
pinochle, poker and other games being played. O. R. 
Read, of the Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., was 
chairman of arrangements for this party. Attendance © 
was large. Prizes were awarded for winners at the 
various tables, with two grand prizes for each game. 

The annual dinner dance was held on the evening 
of March 18. W. E. Doty, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, was toastmaster at the dinner, which 
was attended by about 200. Speakers included fhe 
newly elected officers, who were installed on this occa- 
sion, as well as outgoing officers and others. Dancing 
followed. Favors consisted of handsome bridge score 
tally sheets. 


AKERS from nearly a score of states, 

and allied tradesmen from many parts 
of the country, met at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, March 6-8, to discuss materials 
used in cake, and processes cf manufacture, 
also giving some attention to merchandising. 

The occasion was the third annual cake 
and retail conference sponsored by the 
American Bakers Association. Attendance 
was not particularly large,—about 200 regis- 
tered,—but those present were important re- 
tailers and wholesalers from all sections of 
the United States. 

The Bal Tabarin of the Hotel Sherman 
took on the appearance of a class room for 
the three days of the conference. Every 
one jotted down notes; and the notes were 
very much worth taking. Authorities in 
their several fields led the discussions of the 
various subjects, and the bakers and allied 
tradesmen showed marked interest in the 
informal “follow ups” after the addresses. 

One point was dominant: cake bakers 
have realized the necessity of manufactur- 
ing a consistently uniform product, and with 
this in mind are aiming at standardized in- 
gredients. Prices got no attention at all, the 
general opinion seeming to be that, given a 
quality product, the public would pay a suit- 
able price for it. 

Henry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association, in the course of the 
conference brought out the point that 75 to 
80 per cent of cake baking is still done in 
private homes. Here was the baker’s big 
opportunity. Unfortunately, the public had 
come to compare the bakery cake with the 
“prise” home baked product, and not with 
the everyday average cake baked by the 
woman in Cherry Center. 

During the conference, lessons in retail 
selling were taught by means of the “skit” 
system; window decorating also was well 
illustrated. However, this angle of the 
business was not gone into as thoroughly as 
it will be at the cake bakers’ session during 
the national association’s annual convention 
in September. 

A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., presided 
at some of the sessions, being assisted by 
A. W. Lantz, of St. Louis. 


* * * 


henry Stude Addresses 
Opening Meeting 


R. DOUGHERTY, as chairman of the cake and 

retail section, called the opening meeting to order 
at 10:30 on the morning of March 6. After a few in- 
troductory remarks he called upon Mr. Stude to ad- 
dress the gathering. 

Mr. Stude first thanked the allied tradesmen for 
the fine support lent those in charge of making ar- 
rangements for the conference. He then took up the 
subject of a proposed cost accounting system for re- 
tailers, pointing out that this plan seemed unfeasible, 
since it would be adaptable to too few bakers and 
would be too expensive to have a staff cost accountant 
visit various bakeries. However, he said, this subject 
would later be gone into at more length. 

Home study for retailers was the next subject 
touched upon by Mr. Stude, who said that the plan 
was to divide this into two sections—production and 
merchandising. He explained that the first part of 
this—that having to do with production—would shortly 
be available at a small cost. He asked bakers to make 
suggestions in regard to the plan. 

Mr. Stude said that a few weeks ago he went to 
Washington, where he consulted Dr. William M. Jar- 
dine and Dr. White, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with the purpose of selling them the 


idea that the baker was the best customer of the ~ 


farmer. He explained to the department that a great 
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deal of research work could be done on some of the 
basic ingredients used by bakers. He asked that an 
observer be sent to this conference to get an idea what 
bakers’ problems were. This representative was Dr. 
F. C. Blanck, in charge of the food research division 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and he was an interested spec- 
tator at the conference. 


Meeting Changing Tastes 


Changing consumptive trends were next taken up 
by Mr. Stude. He emphasized the fact that it was 
up to bakers, as a group and individually, to meet 
altered tastes and habits. Consumers were buying with 
more frugality, he pointed out, but they wanted good 
products when they did buy. 

Another angle of merchandising which Mr. Stude 
dealt with was the opportunity for bakers in the 
cake and retail section to take advantage of the de 
mand for varied cakes and sweet goods and different 
types of bread, these being less competitive than the 
selling of ordinary bread. He drew analogies to show 
that retailers in other trades had adapted themselves 
to meet changing conditions, pointing out that old- 
time drug stores relied upon a few physicians’ pre- 
scriptions for their income, but that such certainly 
was not the case in more recent times, when it was 
not uncommon to find drug stores that did not handle 
prescriptions at all. He told of a progressive hard- 
ware store putting in auto accessories to supplement 
its hoes and shingle nails, later adding golf clubs 
and other sporting goods. 

Mr. Stude declared that only the fittest would sur- 
vive in the industry, and that these would achieve 
success by observing three fundamental policies. These 
were: quality products, efficient operation and intelli- 
gent merchandising. He subdivided the first of these 
into four parts: intent of management, skill of baker, 
quality ingredients and nature of the equipment. Mr. 
Stude said that, as he understood it, the object of 
this conference was to co-ordinate these four factors. 
He wished those present the best of success. 

Following Mr. Stude’s address, Mr. Dougherty dis- 
cussed quality cakes and their making. He said that 
from earliest times, as indicated in Biblical history, 
cake had been a token of love and appreciation, and 
that it still remained so, as evidenced at weddings, on 
birthdays and similar occasions. Mr. Dougherty 
thought bakers should take the same pride in their 
commercial cakes as was taken in these special ones. 


Not Only on Wagons 


The abuse of the word “quality” was deplored by 
this speaker, who said that it seemed as if some bakers 
simply painted the word on their wagons and windows, 

“then went no further. He characterized such mer- 
chants as detrimental to the industry. He mentioned 
the case of a grocer who put “fresh” on everything, 
so that after his customers had been fooled several 
times they no longer believed him—not even when 
“fresh” referred to new paint in his shop! 

Mr. Dougherty said that, during the conference, 
attention would be given to discussions of sugar, 
shortening, eggs, flour, baking powder and milk. He 
remarked that complete knowledge of materials was 
most valuable, and said that once he had told a baker 
who used cream instead of skim milk in his cakes to 
discontinue this, as he already had too much shorten- 
ing. He pointed out that it was the solids in skim 
milk, not the butter fat, that was valuable. Using a 
blackboard chart, Mr. Dougherty showed variations 
of a pound cake formula used in his shop. He then 
introduced Malcolm Cavenagh, of the bread, cake and 
pastry service department of the Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 


Checking Raw Materials 


Mr. Cavenagh’s topic was “The Batch Card; Its 
Use in Cost Accounting.” He traced briefly his ex- 
perience in bakeshops since he first entered the busi- 
ness in a small shop in 1895. It was after he had 
worked in several bakeries that he became connected 
with a cake plant in the Middle West where the fact 
was impressed upon him that it was most essential 
to keep down the cost of raw materials to the neigh- 
borhood of 40 per cent of the selling price of the 
product. 

Many bakers had trouble doing this, Mr. Cavenagh 
pointed out, and he told of one man who “guessed” 
his materials amounted to “about 40” per cent of the 
selling price of his goods. Upon investigation, however, 
it developed that this “guess” was a bit off, the per- 
centage being closer to 60 than to 40. He said-that the 
“short” column figured out by the auditor was some- 
times staggering. 

In his own experience, he recalled a shop which was 
running 85 batches of sponge cake—20 Ibs eggs to the 
batch—and a 300-lb egg shortage showed up after the 
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weekly inventory. This enormous loss was traced to 
careless weighing of the ingredient. Needless to say, 
it was soon corrected. ‘ 

“It is every cake superintendent’s duty to know 
how to figure out these things,” Mr. Cavenagh said, 
“Don’t be satisfied until the yields on the batches have 
been carefully checked. Losses occur even in six-day 
periods. Think how much more likely they are to 
happen when inventories are taken only monthly.” 

Mr. Cavenagh urged the bakers to watch the han- 
dling of the raw materials in the shop; to see that 
dry eggs were not left clinging to the sides of the 
container; to have their men be careful about spilling 
sugar and flour,—all of these representing money, 
He advised strictly clean machinery and shops in 
general. 

Concluding, Mr, Cavenagh told bakers to “get the 
lowdown on what each formula costs,” worry less about 
competition, make a good product, and get an ade- 
quate price for it. 

At the afternoon session, Charles Glabau, of Bakers 
Weekly, New York, acted as chairman. The first 
speaker was Dr. M. B. Graff, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, whose topic was “Shortening.” 

Dr. Graff enumerated the qualities upon which a 
cake was judged: volume, character of crust, color of 
crust, symmetry, grain, texture, color of crumb, flavor- 
taste-aroma, tenderness and keeping quality. 


The Effect of Shortening 


With the aid of blackboard charts he showed how 
shortening affected pound, box, cup, layer and sponge 
cakes. 

“Practically all of the qualities of the pound cakes 
are dependent upon shortening,” Dr. Graff said. “As 
long as'there is no chemical leavening and the eggs 
are not in excess, the shortening plays a dominating 
part in the distribution of ingredients and the incor- 
poration of the air or leavening factor. As we go 
down the list in richness of shortening, we find it has 
less effect except on sponge, where the effect is apt 
to be negative—the addition of fat somewhat reduces 
the volume. 

“In some of the cakes where the shortening does 
not play a dominating part, such as cup and layer, it 
still plays an important role. A baker wrote in that 
his cup cakes peaked. His mix was low in shortening 
and sugar and high in chemical leavening, so they 
blew up in the middle.” 

Dr. Graff said that bakers sometimes complained 
that their layer cakes rose in the middle, and then 
fell. Frequently, he said, this was because they had 
changed from a fat which did not cream very much, 
and used a larger proportion of leavening to one 
which creamed well. 

It was pointed out that shortening must have a 
consistency which allowed it to stand mixing and beat- 
ing in order to incorporate air and be distributed 
thoroughly among the other ingredients. He explained 
that this was termed body, and was closely associated 
with creaming quality. This, he said, was what af- 
fected volume, grain and texture. He pointed out 
that the shortening should be soft enough to give the 
desired texture and the feeling of freshness in the 
cake. 

In response to a question, it was mentioned that, 
after experiments had been made creaming pound 
cakes at various temperatures, it was found that the 
peak was about 75 degrees. The best volume and best 
texture were attained at that point. He added that 
with some shortening the maximum volume effect was 
attained before reaching the most satisfactory grain 
and texture. 

P. E. Minton, Chicago, of the Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., New York, led a discussion of “Sugar—Effect of 
Granulation on Creaming.” About one third of the 
dry ingredients in cake and icing were sugar in some 
form, Mr. Minton said. He enumerated the various 
kinds of sugar, suggesting that the coarser granula- 
tions did not cream up so well as the finer ones. He 
claimed that more beet sugar was being used than 
formerly. 


The Object of Icing 


Mr. Minton said that the object of icing on cakes 
was to lend an appetizing appearance, to add an ar- 
tistic flavor touch and to aid the retention of the mois- 
ture in the cake. 

In experiments conducted, the speaker said, it was 
found that under the same conditions, except that 
different granulations of sugar were used, different 
results were obtained, coarser sugar producing less 
creaming volume, this being the least marked, how- 
ever, when the temperature was about 75 degrees. He 
also explained that cream icings waterproofed the cake. 

Mr. Stude introduced a discussion of butter by 
saying that if there was a certain quality of butter 
that bakers wanted it was up to them to make their 
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yants known. He said that a large cheese manufac- 
turer had peceatly said that he could put up a plant 
st any place in the country and still get out uniform 
because farmers understood the exact quality 
of raw material desired by him in this manufacture. 

Professor F. W. Bouska, of the Beatrice Creamery 
Co, Chicago, and a representative of the American 
Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, traced 
the method of grading cream, the butter later being 
gold according to grades. He emphasized that these 

ades had to do, primarily, with comparative desir- 
ability as a bread spread, and that all grades were 
wholesome—extras, standards, under grades and all. 
He said that most of the cheap butter was slightly 
sour and hence not desirable for a spread on bread, 
although its little additional acidity did not make it 
any the less good for cake baking purposes. Mr. 
Bouska claimed that the kinds not suitable for cake 
paking were those which had wild onion flavor, for 
example, this being due to the cows eating wild onions; 
or those having a gasoline flavor acquired from the 
separator; or a fishy taste. 

It was pointed out that the supply of under grade 
butter was more than enough for the routine demand 
in spring and summer, and that some bakers bought 
it cheaply at those seasons and stored it. Butter, if 
properly made, would keep at five degrees below zero 
or even a higher temperature, while poor butter would 
not keep at ten degrees below. 

J. J. Vollertsen, chief chemist for Armour & Co., 
Chicago, also spoke briefly on the subject of butter. 


Grading Butter for Bakers 


Mr. Stude suggested that the butter makers get up 
a grading of butter, with bakers in mind. This could 
be tested out at the American Institute of Baking, and 
if found suitable, reported upon. 

A feature of this session was a demonstration of 
retail selling in the form of a skit enacted by four 
bakers—two buying and two selling. This was a daily 
feature of the conference. ‘ 

~ 7 * 


Mr. Walmsley Talks on 
‘Basic Sponge 


ILLIAM WALMSLEY, of the American In- 

stitute of Baking, Chicago, was the first speak- 
er on the program on the morning of March 7. His 
topic was “A Review of Variety Breads Made 
Easily and Quickly from Basic Sponge.” Mr. Walms- 
ley had about 20 samples on display, these having been 
made the previous day by students at the institute, 
most of whom had had very little experience in baking 
before going to that school. 

It was pointed out by this speaker that the prin- 
ciple of the basic dough was old, but that its handling 
was new. He reviewed the old method of using a 
slack sponge, and told how untidy this was. He said 
that the new method’s advantages were that the sponge 
was almost as consistent as a straight dough, and 
that the baker had to worry about but one fermenta- 
tion period. After the sponge was ready, so much of 
it was weighed off, there being no scooping necessary ; 
no waste. This enabled the baker to get balanced 
formulas. Mr. Walmsley showed samples of milk pan 
bread, government standard dark rye, government 
standard light, as well as samples of potato bread, 
explaining that 3 lbs pure potato flour were added to 
each 100 Ibs white flour. 

Samples of imitation graham or whole wheat bread 
which contained 40 per cent whole wheat (the re- 
mainder being first clear, plus the patent which was in 
the sponge) were compared with 100 per cent whole 
wheat loaves. Sweet raisin rye loaves were also shown, 
these containing 30 per cent raisins. Bran white was 
another type displayed, as were Vienna, “home made,” 
prune bread (40 per cent prunes), fig bread (with a 
little whole wheat in the base), nut bread, and twists, 
it being recalled by Mr. Walmsley that by the time 
the twists were reached the sponge was pretty old, 
but still good. (Mr. Walmsley explained at this point 
that remixes, of course, could always be made.) An- 
other special shown was chocolate milk bread. It was 
Suggested that this be sufficiently sweet, or the cocoa 
would leave a biting taste. (By this time the sponge 
was more than three hours old.) 

Boston brown bread also was made by the students 
at the institute, and this was displayed, along with 
French bread, special cheese rye, and pumpernickel. 
Mr. Walmsley said that the varieties could have gone 
on almost indefinitely. He suggested “yeast” bread 
for those who desired to eat yeast, but did not care 
for it in undisguised form. This formula called for 
/z \b yeast to each pound of flour. 

A demonstration of icings was then given by W. E. 
Broeg, of The Fleischmann Co., New York. 


“Cake as Good as the Icing” 


“Cake is only as good as the icing,’ Mr. Broeg 
told the bakers. “Some icings are so granular in taste 
that the housewife will not have them. The sugar 

d be broken down, at least partly so, in the 


Mr. Broeg distributed several icing recipes, briefly 
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outlining each of them. One of these, cooked butter 
cream icing, was produced before the audience. 

Speaking of fondant, Mr. Broeg said that this icing 
sometimes was carelessly made without a marble slab 
or a fondant machine. If the baker had neither of 
these, he advised that the fondant be purchased al- 
ready made. 

Mr. Broeg said that the making of icings for orna- 
mental work had not advanced. He suggested that, 
for weddings, bakers ice up a dummy center orna- 
mental cake and then make up their actual cake in 
another form, selling the pieces by the dozen. These 
would be distributed to the guests and the bride would 
be spared the chagrin of hacking away at hard icing 
on the center cake. 


Flavors and Colors 


E. Long, of the E. Long Chemical Co., Chicago, 
spoke on the subject of “Flavors and Colors, Their 
Use and Misuse.” By way of analogy, Mr. Long 
compared a food product with a manikin in a depart- 
ment store window—its color being its dress, and its 
flavor its soul. 

Mr. Long emphasized that color should be attrac- 
tive, and that products should not be overdosed with 
flavor or their consumption would fall off. 

The last speaker at the morning session was Mr. 
Glabau, who gave an illustrated lecture on processes 
of temperature and creaming. He pointed out that 
cakes were either of the heavy type or the foam type, 
the former being subdivided into basic pound cake and 
loaf cake, this containing baking powder. Mr. Glabau 
showed some so-called pound cakes, which he main- 
tained were more on the order of loaf cakes. 

The creaming volume of the first type at various 
temperatures was shown by means of slides, it being 
pointed out that the cake volume curve ran parallel 
to the curve of the creaming volume. 

Mr. Stude, before the session closed, said that he 
had heard some discussion as to the possibility of 
standardizing shortening, and asked for further con- 
sideration of this subject. 

He then announced that an advisory committee 
was to be elected that day, consisting of two wholesale 
cake bakers, two retail cake bakers and one allied 
tradesman, and said this group would work with the 
institute and take up problems for the advancement 
of the cake industry throughout the year. 

Before luncheon the allied tradesmen held a brief 
meeting, Mr. Cavenagh presiding. Mr. Glabau was 
elected to represent the allied trades on this com- 
mittee. Mr. Cavenagh suggested the possibility of 
having a society of cake bakery engineers formed, 
and it wa8 decided to follow up this subject. 

At a session for bakers only, held in the afternoon, 
two retailers, Robert Mersbach, Chicago, and C. H. 
Ritter, Wheeling, W. Va., and two wholesalers, A. U. 
Dougherty, Muncie, Ind., and Mrs. M. M. Brooke, 
Chicago, were elected to serve on the advisory com- 
mittee. 


HAT the well-dressed bakery salesgirl should 

wear—as illustrated by Marshall Field & Co. 
models at the cake and retail conference in Chicago 
early this month. 
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Cake Flours Discussed on 
Third Day 


7 HE first discussion on the morning of the third day 
had to do with cake flours. Mr. Lantz, of the Lantz 
Bros.’ Baking Co., St. Louis, presided at this session, 
and Mrs. M. M. Brooke, of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, led the discussion. 

Mrs. Brooke pointed out that cake baking had be- 
come a baker’s problem, and that the housewife was 
coming to depend more and more upon the baker 
for this product. She spoke of the characteristics 
of various wheats, the types of flour that the cake 
baker wanted, and the work that had been done 
toward standardizing this kind of flour. She ex- 
plained that all bakers did not want exactly the same 
kind of flour, for this depended on what sort formulas 
they used, whether the bread was wrapped and shipped, 
or sold directly over the counter, and what shipping 
conditions prevailed. She pointed out that bakers were 
anxious to be assured uniform flour, and told of the 
work being done by the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists in the attempt to do for cake flour 
what had been done for bread flour. The associa- 
tion’s aim, Mrs. Brooke said, was to furnish a good 
test for judging cake flour. 

It was brought out that no test developed to date 
was all-sufficient. Probably, Mrs. Brooke said, some 
type of baking test would be the solution. The point 
was that work was being done toward furnishing a 
standard whereby the baker could tell the miller ex- 
actly what he wanted. 


Flour to Fit the Formula 


In response to a question, Mrs. Brooke explained 
that one type of flour could be adapted for various 
cakes, but that the best system was to find a flour 
to fit the formula. For a flour suitable for general 
use in a small bakery it would be necessary to vary 
the corn starch. The point was developed that the 
housewife in making cake used regular package cake 
flour. 

In the discussion which followed Mrs. Brooke’s 
address, Mr. Stude said that the small baker wasted 
a good deal of time—a month or more each crop year 
—figuring out how to adapt himself to the new flour. 
He suggested that millers, once they discover the 
characteristics of a new crop, furnish bakers with that 
knowledge, and then control the flour’s uniformity 
throughout the year. 

Several millers entered into the discussion at this 
point. Ralph S. Herman, of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, said that it seemed that there was 
some confusion in bakers’ minds as to what type of 
flour was wanted. Some bought on protein content, 
for example; others thought of price only. Again, 
different sections of the country wanted different 
types. Consequently, it was pointed out, the miller 
was somewhat confused himself. 

George L. Alexander, of the Commercial Milling 
Co., Detroit, pointed out that the baker’s cake was 
not consumed the day it was baked or the day follow- 
ing, as was the housewife’s, but often had to remain 
fresh for a week or more. He said that the more 
shortening and sugar used, the more strength was 
needed. 


Balanced Flour Was Aim 


R. D. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling Co., said that 
millers were most anxious to give cake bakers exactly 
the kind of flour that they wanted. John W. Eckhart, 
of John W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago, pointed out that 
in recent years the tendency has been to adapt the 
flour to the formula. A problem of millers was to 
get a balanced flour, it was stated. Gluten quality 
was most important. Mr. Sparks agreed with the 
previous statement that most housewives were using 
cake flour. 

R. M. Hutchinson, of the Imperial Mills, Inc., 
Cambridge City, Ind., said that it was purely a matter 
of balance; then bleach. He expressed himself as 
anxious for continuation of research work in cake 
flours. 

Mr. Cavenagh said that, before submitting a for- 
mula to a baker, he always wanted to know what 
kind of flour was used. He claimed that when a large 
formula was cut down, or a small one increased, cer- 
tain changes might be necessary in the formula. 

Mr. Lantz said that his shop found a short patent 
very good for angel food cake and not quite so short 
a patent for layer. He said that his experience had 
been that cheap flour made the best cookies. 

The next subject up for consideration was “Eggs,” 
this being led by S. Wyckoff, of the Fairmont Cream- 
ery Co., Chicago.. One point brought out by Mr. - 
Wyckoff was that eggs were most sensitive to odors, 
becoming contaminated by them and making the cake 
smell musty. He spoke of yolk colors, pointing out 
that especially high color was wanted in states where 
artificial coloring was prohibited. 

This speaker explained that eggs broken and frozen 
soon after being laid were best. He told of how they 
were examined in the candling room before being 
broken. In the breaking room one egg was broken at 
a time and the bacteria count kept at a minimum, since 
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high bacteria counts influenced the cake. He ex- 
plained that March and April eggs were best. 

Discussing the process of freezing eggs, Mr. 
Wyckoff said that they were frozen quickly, then held 
at about 10 degrees below zero. The yolks were 
churned to make the color uniform, but the whites 
should not be or they would not beat up in the bakery. 

Mr. Wyckoff said that the demand from bakers for 
yellow cake had put a strain on yolk prices, which 
now were 5c lb more than a year ago, while whites 
were 5c cheaper. He urged bakers to make more 
white cake if they could find a good market for it. 

It was advantageous, he said, to thaw out the frozen 
eggs in cold running water for a few hours, although 
many bakers thawed them on the floor at 50 degrees 
above zero or thereabouts. 

M. O. Maughan, executive secretary of the Milk 
Council, Ine., Chicago, spoke briefly of liquid milk, 
telling of the increasing importance of milk in the 
diet and its economy as a food. He urged the incor- 
poration of as much as possible in bakery products. 


Merits of Dry Skim Milk 

P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
Chicago, outlined the merits of dry skim milk. He 
told of demonstrations recently held at Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, at which it was 
shown that the use of 6 per cent dry skim milk was 
as cheap as water, due to the greater yield of bread. 
He said that skim milk used in cake was most con- 
venient, used dry or reconstituted. He demonstrated 
how skim milk, evaporated milk and sweetened con- 
densed milk were produced from dry skim milk. He 
said that the best way to handle it was to rub it in 
with the sugar and the shortening when used in dry 
form. 

In response to a question, Mr. Shortt said that 
efforts were being made to standardize this: product 
into various grades for the convenience of bakers. 

At the afternoon session a style show in regard to 
aprons for sales girls in bakeries was held through 
the courtesy of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. This 
was in charge of Miss Helen Orcutt, who explained the 
particular costumes as they were shown. Motion pic- 
tures of the models were then taken, and were later 
_Shown in 80 Chicago theaters. 

Miss Jean K. Rich, of the department of nutritional 
education of the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago, told of the many requests for service which were 
received. She said that there were many attacks made 
on cake by food faddists who were blind to the im- 
portance of this food in the diet. These people scat- 
tered the misinformation that cake “destroyed appe- 
tites” and was made of poor ingredients. 

Cake, Miss Rich said, should be a part of the regu- 
lar meal and the “4th meal at 4.” She advised bakers 
to cater to the after school trade. 

In response to a question, “Does cake keep better 
with a large amount of shortening?” Dr. Graff said 
that shortening had a tendency to prevent evaporation. 
Shortening should have a softening effect on the cake 
crumb which was not due to moisture. He explained 
that two cakes with the same amount of moisture 
would vary in apparent freshness with the quantity of 
shortening. This could best be shown in sponge cake, 
it was explained. He mentioned an instance, where a 
cake, when it had been wrapped, remained edible 
for six weeks. 


Mr. Stude Sums Up 


Mr. Stude briefly summed up what had been dis- 
cussed this far. At the suggestion of Mr. Bayha, a 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Stude and Mr. Ne- 
metz for their work during the year. 

The retailers then held a special session, at which 
Mr. Bayha presided. Window displays were dis- 
cussed, George Cowan, of the Koester School, Inc., 
window decorating, Chicago, leading the discussion. It 
was suggested that displays be changed daily. Mr. 
Cowan said that the retail baker’s best form of adver- 
tising was his window display; it was up to him to 
put it to the best use. Selling from the windows was 
considered, and it was thought best to gradually teach 
the customer that the product in the window was the 
same as that in the case or drawer. Window decora- 
tions at night also were discussed. 

Several bakers spoke in regard to instructing their 
salesgirls. Mr. Mersbach said his organization had 
found it a good plan to hold frequent meetings and 
present selling skits, with the girls taking part. He 
spoke of his bakery’s sales code, a set of rules govern- 
ing the salesgirls’ dress, deportment, etc. He urged 
that the girls be praised for their good qualities. 

Following this, the conference came to a close, 
those in attendance later declaring their entire satis- 
faction with the discussions. 


Cake Conference Registration 


Bakers 


Abrams, L. K., Berlan Bakery, Chicago. 

Albach, William, Albach Bakery, Inc., Chicago. 

Andrews, S. A., Andrews Bakery, Dayton, Ohio. 

Art, V. C., Hassick Bakery, Elkhart, Ind. 

Balsiger, H. C., Schulze Baking Co., Kansas City. 

Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, Busy Bee Candy Co., Over- 
land, Mo. 

Bates, Fred, Omar Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Beier, Arthur, Beier Bakery, Dixon, Ill. 

Berry, A. A., Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Billings, J. B., Billings Bakery, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Bodner, Stephen A., Chicago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER AND AMERICAN BAKER 


Braun, Louis H., Braun Bros. & Co., West Bridgewater, Pa. 

Brengle, E. P., Chicago. 

Brewbaker, D. M., Elgin, Ill. 

Brooke, Mrs. M. M., Purity Bakeries Corporation, Chicago. 

Brouillette, Harvey, Federal Bak. & Pastry Co., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 

Brown, F. H., Brown's Bread, Ltd., Toronto. 

Brown, W. C., DuVon Brown Baking Co., Galesburg, Ill. 

Buck, E. F., Federal Baking & Pastry Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Buckle, J. W., R. Z. Spaulding Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Bueller, Frank, Bueller’s Bakery, St. Paul, Minn. 

Burney, J. Burney Bros., Chicago. 

Butler, Earle H., Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Carter, M. D., Erskine Baking Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Clandues, W. B., Palace Bake Shop, Chicago. 

Coleson, Paul, Coleson Bakery, Fairfield, lowa. 
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A Message to the Baking Industry 


J SINCERELY appreciate the great honor that the 

American Society of Bakery Engineers has con- 
ferred upon me by electing me as its president for the 
coming year, and in return I promise to do all that is 
humanly possible to serve its best interests and ad- 
vance the engineers and the baking industry as a 
whole. 

This young, healthy, fast stepping organization is 
the heart of the baking industry, and is fully alive to 
its wonderful opportunities and responsibilities. 

We think we have within our organization the cream 
of the production managers of the country. We have 
the creative minds of the equipment manufacturers, 
and we also have some of the brightest minds in the 
allied industries. With all this wonderful manpower 
at its disposal, the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers is working whole-heartedly to broaden and 
develop the production men of the entire country, and 
is also trying to solve the many intricate problems that 
confront the baker and equipment manufacturer alike. 
At the same time we are striving to build up a spirit 
of confidence, good-fellowship and greater helpfulness 
that will be reflected in better men, better organiza- 
tion and better bread. 

The engineers are appreciative of the assistance ac- 
corded them by the American Bakers Association, the 
allied associations, as well as the trade papers, and we 
ask your continued help and support for the coming 
year in building up a bigger and better baking industry. 

(Signed) GEORGE W. TASSIE, 
President of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. 
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Davidson, S., Davidson Bakery, Chicago. 

Denny, Talbott, Paul’s Baking Corporation, Chicago. 

Dougherty, A. U. and Al. L., Dougherty Cake Products, 
Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Faber, Cyrus W., C. W. Faber Co., Buffalo. 

Faweett, Harry H., Schulze Baking Co., Chicago. 

Foster, C. E., Haynes-Foster Baking Co., Portland, -Oregon. 

Girler, David, Chicago. 

Gocken, J. F., Noll Baking & Ice Cream Co., Alton, IIl. 

Goeb, Charles P., University Bakery, Chicago. 

Granger, Herbert, Brown’s Bread, Ltd., Toronto. 

Harter, H. H., Eddy Bread Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Helferich, S. W., Real Food Exchange, Chicago. 

Huttner, Robert W., Chicago. 

Jackel, R., Chicago. 

Jenkins, L. S., Dougherty Cake Products, Inc., Muncie, Ind. 

Johns, W. A., Swift & Co., Inc., Jersey City, N. J. 

Jones, Miss Addie, fancy pastry, Urbana, Ill. 

Kasten, John C., Chicago. 

Kautz, R. T., M. Kautz Baking Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 

Kirchner, Carl, Coleson Bakery, Fairfield, Iowa. 

Kirk, D. C., C. D. Kirk & Co., Rhinelander, Wis. 

Kleber, William W., Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Kuenne, O. F., Kuenne’s Bakery, Omaha, Neb. 

Kuropatwa, J., Chicago Warsaw Bakery, Chicago. 

Langer, J. G., Chicago. 

Lantz, A. W., Lantz Bros.’ Baking Co., St. Louis. 

Lucker, Mrs. J. M., fancy pastry, Urbana, II. 

Mason, John, Indian Village Bakery, Detroit, Mich, 

Miller, Earl, Strand Bros., Monmouth, Il. 

Miller, Fred, Miller’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Muehlbauer, Alois, Jr., Alois Muehlbauer, Jr., 
Buffalo. 

Neumann, George, Addison Bakery, Chicago. 

Orning, Quist, Glenwood (Minn.) Baking Co. 

Page, A. Ralph, Home Baking Kitchen, Elgin, Ill. 

Peterson, Carl, Mersbach’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Plahm, Charles Plahm’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Pool, Anita, Addison Bakery, Chicago. 

Redler, Peter, Redler’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Ritter, C. H., T. F. Bayha Bakery, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Rose, W. A., Rose Bakery, Burlington, Wis. : 

Schmitt, J. J., Town Talk Bakery, Rochester, N. Y. 

Schmitt, Louis P., Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh. 

Sherman, E., Stop & Shop Bakery, Chicago. 

Sidor, A., Blue Island Bakery, Chicago. 

Simon, G., Simon’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Skogsberg, A. C., Mersbach’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Stanbor, George J., Mrs. Hackel’s Bakery, Chicago. 

Stegmeier, A. G.,,Stegmeier’s Bakery, Buffalo. 

Steudel, E., Chicago. 

Stillmaker, A., Cincinnati. 

Stude, Henry, Texas Bread Co., Houston, Texas. 

Timmins, C. S., Hall Baking Co., Buffalo. 

Trefzger, Charles J., Trefzger’s Bakery, Peoria, Ill. 

Vetter, A. C., Stop & Shop Bakery, Chicago. 

Vogt, Clifford M., Vogt Bakeries, Chicago. 

Zehles, Karl G., National Tea Co., Chicago. 


Allied Tradesmen 


Akers, Milton K., Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, Ohio. 

Alexander, George L., Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Allen, F. W., J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago. 

Apple, A. K., Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Boston. 

Barackman, R. A., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Barnard, H. E., H. E. Barnard, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bergenthal, F. J., Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Bertrams, Erna J., Armour & Co., Chicago. 
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Black, H. W., Baker’s Associated Companies, New 

Bouska, F. W., Beatrice Creamery Co., Chicago. 

Bowman, C. J., Bowman-Priebe-Ovson Co., Chicago, 

Brockway, Dickie, Union Steel Products Co., Albion Mich 

Broderick, John P., The Northwestern Miller and Americ’ 
Baker, Minneapolis, - 

Brophy, Truman W., Jr., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Brown, F. H., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Browne, L. M., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Cavenagh, M., Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Chapman, Paul, Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

Chussler, George, Jr.. Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Clissold, E. T., Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

Collis, H. W., Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa. 

Compton, R. J., Jr., Blackman Co., New York. 

Cook, Otto L., The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

Crist, Harry C., Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Darling, C. S., American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 

Dawson, L. M., Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Decker, V. C., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Dillon, T. A., Edward Katzinger Co., Chicago. 

Eckhart, John W., John W. Eckhart & Co., Chicago, 

Edgren, V. E., John F. Jelke Co., Chicago. 

Epstein, W. G., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Fallaw, C. G., Sherman Paper Products Corporation, Boston 

Faulds, J., Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago. , 

Fedlhusen, Carl, Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Boise, Idaho, 

Ford, John G., J. W. Allen & Co., Chicago. 

Fox, W. E., Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 

Friedel, J. H., and Mrs. Regina, Doughnut Machine (or. 
poration, New York. 

Gardner, B. C., Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago. 

Gillet, J. M., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Gilmore, Marion S., Royal Baking Powder Co., New York 

Glabau, Charles, Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Graff, Dr. M. B., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

— Ross S., Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwau- 

ee. 

Griffin, George P., Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich, 

Haldt, H. P., Baker’s Associated Companies, New York. 

Hall, R. F., West Baden Hotel, West Baden, Ind. 

Harris, R. B., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Hartley, John M., Bakers Weekly, New York. 

Herman, Ralph S., Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 

Hicklin, J. W., Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago. 

Hildebrande, H., White-Stokes Co., Chicago. 

Hines, W. H., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Hitch, F. C., Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 

Hoban, C. D., Robinson-Hoban Co., Chicago. 

Hommerding, W. M., B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago. 

Hornhobel, Alex C., Lancaster Products Co., Chicago. 

Hutchinson, R. M., Imperial Mills, Inc., Cambridge City 


York, 


Ind. p' 
Huttner, obert W., Chicago. 
Jackson, L? E., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 


Jensen, W. F., American Association of Creamery Butter 
Manufacturers, Chicago. 

Jones, Leighton, Chapman & Smith Co., Chicago. 

Joseph, George C., Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill 

Kavanaugh, E. C., Royal Baking Powder Co., New York. 

Keeney, Charles D., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Koch, Walter, Bowman-Priebe-Ovson Co., Chicago 

Kussa, Edward W., W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Kuttnauer, Edward, Kelly Oven Grates, Chicago. 

Lantz, Charles, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

Lockhart, Robert G., W. P. Ronan, Chicago. 

Long, Edward and James B., E. Long Chemical Cv., Chi- 


cago. 

Lookingbill, R. N., Read Machinery Co., York, Pa 

Lorenz, G., Fairmont Creamery Co., Chicago. 

McLeod, William G., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

MacLeod, C. B., Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 

Meyer, Alfred W., W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 

Miller, E. C., Falk Products Co., Chicago. 

Minton, P. E., Southern Cotton Oil Co., Chicago. 

Moore, Oscar, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl. 

Morris, Minnie A., Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

Morris, Ralph B., Swift & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Newman, Frank, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

Notz, F. J., Jr., American Oven & Machine Co., Chicago. 

Osborne, L. M., The Fleischmann Co., New York. 

Paar, J. J., Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Milwaukee. 

Pond, H. C., H. J. Keith Co., Boston. 

Prendergast, J. S., Read Machinery Co., York, Pa 

Purves, A. S., The Northwestern Miller and American 
Baker, Chicago. 

Richardson, Mrs. I. G., American Dry Milk Institute, Chi- 
cago, 

Rust, Walter A., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Schimanski, F. W., Century Machine Co., Cincinnati. 

Schudlich, Henry F., Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Sherry, E. C., Stewart-Scott Printing Co., St. Louis. 

Shortt, P. J., American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. 

Sparks, R. D., Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 

Stanley, M. R., Victor Chemical Works, Chicago. 

Steembach, L. B., Southern Cotton Oil Co., Chicago. 

Stoker, E. W., Fairmont Creamery Co., Chicago. 

Stone, M. D., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Teller, H. C., Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

Vaughan, A. R., Monarch Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Vollertsen, J. J., Armour & Co., Chicago. 

Waechter, B. E., Fairmont Creamery Co., Chicago 


Wahl, Louis, Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Wefing, Louis J., Jr., Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 

Werner, S. O., The Northwestern Miller and American 


Baker, Chicago. 
Whelan, L. L., Armour & Co., Chicago. 
Whidling, Charles, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
Wright, Herman F., Saxony Mills, St. Louis. 
Wyckoff, S., Fairmont Creamery Co., Chicago. 
Yager, C. M., Jr., Modern Miller, Chicago. 


Bakers and Allied Tradesmen Regis: 
tered at Engineers’ Meeting 


Ralph Abelson, Ephrata, Wash; F. Ableson, Ottawa, 
Kansas; M. K. Akers, Troy, Ohio; W. E. Albright, Chi- 
cago; A. L. Alderman, Chicago; G. A. Allsopp, Ithaca, 
N. ¥; H. Anderson, Galesburg, Ill; A. N. Apple, Boston, 
H. Aspegren, Portsmouth, Va. 

H. M. Bachman, Chicago; L. J. Baker, Grafton, Pa: 
N. J. Baker, McKees Rock, Pa; S. J. Baker, Pittsburgh: 
J. E. Baldwin, Minneapolis; J. Q. Balsinger, Watertown, 
8S. D; A. J. Bamford, Chicago; Dr. H. E. Barnard, Indian- 
apolis; R. R. Barber, Los Angeles; W. E. Barth, Pitts- 
burgh; W. F. Barth, Rock Island, Ill; T. C. Bartholomae, 
Chicago; C. A. Bascombe, Chicago; E. E. Baumgardner, 
Taney Town, Md; G. 8S. Baxter, Cincinnati; Charles G. 
Beach, Chicago; Harry V. Beck, Chicago; J. W. Beck, New 
York; C. Becker, Syracuse, N. Y; D. and §. 
Beecher, New Ulm, Minn; Arthur Beier, Dixon, Ill; Sidney 
Bennett, Battle Creek, Mich; I. A. Berg, Chicago; F. J. 
Bergenthal, Chicago; William Berger, St. Louis; W. L. 
Bergman, Chicago; Leo Berk, Chicago; H. G, Bersie, Chi- 
cago; A. H. Bethke, Chicago; C. L. Beyer, Davenport, 
Iowa; H. E. Bishop, Chicago; H. M. Blinn, Baltimore: 
L. C. Bolvig, Minneapolis; C. D. Bower, Pottsville, Pa: 
E. C. Bowie, Chicago; R. E. Bradley, Youngstown, Ohio; 
R. Brandenburg, Kalamazoo, Mich; . W. Brandhorst, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; Gustave Braun, Pittsburgh; R. A. Broad- 
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well, Chfeago; John P. Broderick, Minneapolis; J. F. 

Chicago; T. W. Brophy, Jr., Chicago; F. J. Brown, 

to, Ont; W. J. Brown, Milwaukee; H. C. Brunner, 

Wilkinsburg, Pa; A. H. Burgunder, McKees Rock, Pa; E. 

g Buri, Bau Claire, Wis; J. Burny, Chicago; M. H. Burt- 
ner, Litchfield, Neb; J. Butker, Pittsburgh. 

‘orville Cain, Dubuque, Iowa; J. C. Caley, Chicago; H. 

L. Calhoon, Chicago; Grant Call, Chicago; Leo Campion, 
Johnstown, Pa; J. R. Carey, St. Louis; Theodore B. Carl, 
New York; B. N. Carlson, Gary, Ind; D. F. Casey, Balti- 
more; William-Casey, San Antonio, Texas; Louis BE. Caster, 
pockford, Ill; M. Cavenagh, Chicago; I. R. Chambers, 
Indianapolis; Paul P. Chapman, Chicago; C. R. Chesley, 
New York; George Chussler, Jr., Chicago; Floyd Clark, 
Oskaloosa, Kansas; EB. T. Clissold, Chicago; R. C. Conly, 
Germantown, Pa; F. R. Conrad, Alton, Ill; C. W. Cowan, 
Winona, Minn; E. J. Cox, Atlanta, Ga; R. HB. Craif, Wash- 
ington, D. C; R. M. Crawford, New Haven, Conn; Harry 
Crist, Chicago; George I. Crowl, New York; A. F. Cum- 
mins, Saginaw, Mich; G. W. Curless, Walworth, Wis; A. 
g. Curtis, Kansas City. 

Cc. 8. Darling, Chicago; G. H. Darnell, San Francisco; 
B. H. Davis, Detroit; L. H. Davis, Urbana, Ill; H. H. 
Deal, Minneapolis; George E. Dean, Albion, Mich; W. A. 
Dever, Terre Haute, Ind; P. O. Diederichs, Chicago; Albert 
Dietzen, Anderson, Ind; Jesse A. Dietzen, Kokomo, Ind; 
L, A. Dillon, Chicago; D. Doemland, Chicago; W. H. Dolan, 
Chicago; F. J. Dort, Cleveland; W. E. Doty, Minneapolis; 
William P. Duff, New York; Otis Durbin, Chicago; E. L 
Dutton, Chicago. 

John A. Eades, York, Pa; W. H. Ebner, Lincoln, Neb; 
R. C, Edelmann, Saginaw, Mich; G. B. Eggert, Saginaw, 
Mich; G. Eichman, Troy, Ohio; W. N. Elwodod, Joliet, Ill; 
Ww. P, Elwood, Joliet, Ill; Joseph C. Emley, Philadelphia; 
W. Epstein, Chicago; John Ertl, Pittsburgh; Paul Essel- 
porn, Cincinnati; A. L. tes, Worcester, Mass; B. A. 
Bvans, Joliet, Ill; L. Eveleth, Kansas City; F. B. Evers, 
Nashville. 

E. C. Fallen, Lindsborg, Kansas; J. Faulds, Chicago; 
Harry Fawcett, Chicago; W. E. Fay, Joliet, Ill; , ae 
Fehr, San Antonio, Texas; C. D. Feldman, Evansville, Ind; 
BE, P. Fishburn, Cincinnati; H. W. Fisher, Alamosa, Colo; 
F. W. Fitzharris, Chicago; T. Fitzgerald, Des Moines, Iowa; 
B. C. Fletcher, Douglaston, L. I., N. ¥; W. F. Fletcher, 
Battle Creek, Mich; H. E. Floyd, Chicago; H. H. Flynn, 
Houston, Texas; John G. Ford, Oak Park, Ill; C. E. Foster, 
Portland, Oregon; N. E. Fox, Chicago; Harry Freeman, 
Chicago; J. H. Friedel, New York; O. R. Frisinger, Chi- 
cago; C. Funk, Milwaukee. 

Walter T. Gase, Saginaw, Mich; Victor Gasper, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; E. S. Gauss, Ann Arbor, Mich; BE. E. Geissler, 
Joliet, Ill; R. L. Gerdes, Duluth, Minn; J. W. Giedlinski, 
Fond du Lac, Wis; H. J. Gobrecht, Los Angeles; G. W. 
Goeken, Alton, Ill; George Goodwin, Milwaukee; C. A. 
Gorndt, Atlanta, Ga; W. R. Gosnell, Rochester, Minn; W. 
F. Gossadge, Pittsburgh; B. Gottfried, New York; George 
Gould, Fort Worth, Texas; Martin Gradl, Alton, Ill; M. B. 
Graff, Ivorycale, Ohio; A. EB. Grawert, Minneapolis; M. A 
Gray, Minneapolis; Ross Graybill, Chicago; D. C. Green, 
Birmingham, Ala; J. M. Greenlees, St. Louis; R. Griesser, 
Chicago; George P. Griffin, Albion, Mich; F. W. Griffith, 
Chicago; F. M. Grout, Atlanta, Ga; C. H. Grupe, Chicago; 
Cc. C. Guldbech, New York; L. Guldner, Chicago. 

oO. W. Hall, Indianapolis; William Hancock, Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind; J. F. Hankey, McKees Rock, Pa; R. S. Har- 
land, Los Angeles; C. J. Harrel, Jamaica, N. Y; C. H. 
Harris, Johnstown, Pa; J. R. Harris, Johnstown, Pa; J. 
J. Harter, Missoula, Mont; Louis Hasselbring, Chicago; W. 
H. Hauck, St. Louis; J. D. Haynsworth, Chicago; G. W. 
Hektner, Bismarck, N. D.; Ralph S. Herman, Kansas City; 
J. W. Hicklin, Chicago; E. J. Hieber, Cullman, Ala; R. 
Hinkle, Pittsburgh; D. K. Holmes, Fremont, Ohio; W. M. 
Hommerding, Chicago; H. W. Hovey, Chicago; C. G. Howe, 
Jr, Cincinnati; Herman Huber, Albion, Mich; T. C. Hull, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Cc. 8S. Jacobsen, Oak Park, Ill; W. Jaeger, St. Louis; J. 
A. Jeske, Manitowoc, Wis; M. H. Joffe, Chicago; F. W. 
Johnson, Los Angeles; W. S. Johnson, Chicago; J. John- 
stone, Boone, Iowa; C. E. Jones, Terre Haute, Ind; D. G. 
Jones, Chicago. 

H. H. Kautz, Muscatine, Iowa; K. P. Keeney, Decatur, 
Ill; A. M. Keltner, St. Louis; G. W. Kepcke, Little Rock, 
Ark; T. R. Kessey, Atlanta, Ga; J. B. Kiefl, Ottawa, Ont; 
William King, Hammond, Ind; H. W. Kingsbury, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa; Peter Kirbach, Chicago; Louis Kirchhoff, 
Paducah, Ky; H. W. Kleinstuber, Milwaukee; Edward 
Klewin, Milwaukee; Victor E. Krantz, Chicago; O. H. 
Kunze, Chicago; Edward Kuttnauer, Chicago. 

Walter H. LaFever, Jacksonville, Fla; A. W. Land- 
strom, Chicago; Robert T. Lane, Mattoon, Ill; E. C. Lang, 
Milwaukee; J. E. Lange, New York; Gay Larsen, Chicago; 
F. X. Lauterbur, Sidney, Ohio; S. J. Lawellin, New Ulm, 
Minn; L. E. Laetrock, Wichita, Kansas; J. E. Lemke, 
Hastings, Neb; George R. Lewis, Chicago; Henry Lieder, 
Chicago; A. M. Lloyd, Chicago; R. G. Lockhart, Chicago; 
H. A. Lockwood, Cincinnati; Arthur Loders, Salem, Oregon; 
L. O. Lucka, Decatur, Ill. 

Cc. F. McCarthy, Evanston, Ill; D. C. McCarthy, Chi- 
cago; John J. McCarthy, St. Louis; John T. McCarthy, St. 
Paul; O. E. McGregor, Scranton, Pa; R. C. McIntyre, Min- 
neapolis; R. K. McLean, Buffalo; Patrick H. McManus, 
Dover, N. H; C. C. MacBurney, Philadelphia; F. L. Mac- 
Creary, Arkansas City, Kansas; C. B. MacDowell, Chicago; 
P. J. MacMahon, Chicago; I, E. Madsen, Kansas City; H. 
Maier, Chicago; J. F. Malovich, Des Moines, Iowa; R. E. 
Manewal, St. Louis; C. E. Mange, St. Louis; G. F. Mans- 
field, Chicago; H. Manteufel, Danville, Ill; E. C. Marcoux, 
Saginaw, Mich; James Marra, Jeffersonville, Ind; Victor E. 
Marx, Chicago; E. S. Mason, Norwood, Ohio; Frederick 
May, Cleveland; L. R. Merrill, Chicago; Paul P. Merritt, 
Kansas City; F. C. Meyer, Menomonie, Wis; J. V. Micksch, 
Jr, Green Bay, Wis; A. C. Miller, Erie, Pa; Ashby Miller, 
Minneapolis; Ernest C. Miller, Chicago; F. N. Miller, Evans- 
ville, Ind; L. F. Miller, Minneapolis; M. E. Miller, Chicago; 
L. H. Millwee, Kansas City; P. E. Minton, Chicago; R. W. 
Mitchell, Menomonie, Wis; EB. J. Mohr, Chicago; U. L. 
Moore, Maywood, Ill; Ralph B. Morris, Chicago; E. W. 
Morrison, Wichita, Kansas; Frank A. Motta, Joliet, Ill; 
William Mueller, La Grange, II. 

William R. Nealon, Pittsfield, Mass; F. E. Neely, 
Rochester, N. ¥; L. C. Neff, New York; H. W. Nelson, Osh- 
kosh, Wis; F. J. Nemetz, Chicago; E. B. Nicolait, New 
York; W. A. Noonan, Cincinnati; F. Smith Norton, Los 
Angeles; F. J. Notz, Jr., Chicago. 

_.: H. O’Brien, Chicago; N. J. Ocken, Chicago; W. B. 
O'Connor, Chicago; Leslie R. Olsen, Minneapolis; Louis 
Osborne, Chicago; O. 8S. Otting, Minneapolis. 

J. J. Paar, Milwaukee; Lewis W. Parks, Watertown, 
Wis; R. A. Pate, Blgin, Ill; Ray C. Patter, Cincinnati; 
E. L. Patten, Chicago; C. J. Patterson, Kansas City; J. 
C. Paulus, Milwaukee; W. C. Peak, Albion, Mich; L. J. 
Pelton, Chicago; R. R. Perry, Cincinnati; W. F. Peters, 
Moline, Ill; G. H. Petri, Boston; A. Pfuelb, Buffalo; M. C. 
Phillips, Chicago; W. D. Phillips, New York; A. H. Piper, 
Chicago; P. G, Pirrie, New York; Washington Platt, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y; C. R. Plettner, Cincinnati; E. B. Price, Louis- 
ville; C. H. Purdy, New York; A. S. Purves, Chicago. 

J. B. Quinlan, Louisville. 

H. H. Rader, Buffalo; J.D. Rafert, Minneapolis; O. 
R. Read, York, Pa; W. W. Reece, Chicago; Charles G. 

. Lawrence, Mass; Paul A. Reedy, Chicago; J. F. 
Regan, Minneapolis; F. C. Reichert, Indianapolis; George 
P. Reuter, New York; Edward Rich, Chicago; R. N. Rich- 
~ Parkersburg, W. Va; T. O. Richter, San Antonio, 
exas; L. A, Rider, Kansas City; Charles Ringgold, Chi- 


cago; H. M. Rittmeyer, Cincinnati; 
Joliet, Ill; William Rodel, Chicago; 
Mich; William P. Ronan, Chicago; 
Neb; C. L. Russell, St. Louis. 

S. A. Salter, Davenport, Iowa; R. R. Sanborn, Pitts- 
burgh; Thomas W. Sanford, New Ulm, Minn; A. E. Schad- 
winkel, Alliance, Neb; Edwin Schaumburg, St. Louis; 8. 
Schiff, Cincinnati; Carl P. Schmidt, Baltimore; Rex 
Schmidt, Pittsburgh; H. F. Schudlich, Minneapolis; Carl 
J. Schulze, Cincinnati; A. K. Schwartz, Houston, Texas; 
Cc. O. Schweickhardt, Burlington, Iowa; C. H. Scott, Louis- 
ville; Clyde EB. Sears, Chicago; D. Senour, Chicago; R, N. 
Severside, Sac City, Iowa; H. A. Sevigne, Nashua, N. H; 
Rollin A. Sherman, Erie, Pa; E. H. Shields, Jr., New York; 
K. R. Short, Chicago; P. J. Shortt, Chicago; J. L. Shroyer, 
Chicago; F. P. Siebel, Jr., Chicago; E. H. Siewert, Min- 
neapolis; Hugh Sliss, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; T. .F. Smith, 
Chicago; Traver Smith, New York; J. E. Snipes, Portland, 
Oregon; 8S. Sorenson, Madison, Wis; John F. Spain, New 
York; L. B. Steenbock, Chicago; F. I. Stewart, Atlanta, 
Ga; M. D. Stone, Chicago; William Stoneman, Jr., Kansas 
City; O. Strand, Madison, Wis; Henry Stude, Chicago; J. 
Cc. Summers, New York; C. A. Sutton, Bowling Green, Mo; 
R. Swanson, Douglaston, N. Y. 

J. E. Tappen, Jr., Minneapolis; George W. Tassie, St. 
Paul; H. C. Teller, Chicago; R. M. Temple, Philadelphia; 
J. C. Teuschl, Milwaukee; B. H. Thoman, Chicago; G. 
Cullen Thomas, Minneapolis; Dell Thompson, Chicago; G. 


William Robertson, 
Elmer E. Roe, Flint, 
F. EB. Roth, Lincoln, 


Tibma, La Porte, Ind; Jack Tod, St. Paul; P. J. Toews, 
Minneapolis; William Townsley, Jacksonville, Ill; A. E. 
Trausch, Dubuque, Iowa; C. J. Trefzger, Peoria, Ill; H. 


E. Turley, Chicago. 

W. H. Ulrey, Chicago. 

Cc. H. Van Cleef, Cincinnati; J. Van Houten, Beacon, 
N. Y; H. E. Vanluven, Toronto, Ont; Dr. H. E. Van Nor- 
man, Chicago; D. J. Verecke, Cleveland; R. C. Vogelman, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

Louis Wahl, Peoria, Ill; Richard W. Wahl, Louisville; 
Herbert Wall, Portsmouth, Pa; B. F. Wallschlaeger, Chi- 
cago; Theodore Walma, Iowa City, Iowa; William Walms- 
ley, Chicago; William A, Walters, Pipestone, Minn; F. L. 
Ward, Portland, Oregon; Bruce M. Warner, La Fayette, 


Incidental DNotes of the (Cake 


(Conference 


(HERE are many ways of advertising bread. At 

the conference, an interesting incident of mission- 
ary work in this respect was related by William 
Walmsley, of the American Institute of Baking, Chi- 
cago. A student of that school, who had just made 
some chocolate milk bread, took some to the dining 
room of the apartment hotel where he lived and asked 
that a slice be given to each diner that evening. After 
dinner, according to the story, every one talked of the 
remarkable bread served that evening, expressing the 
hope that it would become a regular feature. All of 
which shows what clever “press agenting” can do with 
a good product. 








[Hn E much spoken of “consumer viewpoint” was well 

brought out by Professor F. W. Bouska, a Chicago 
butter manufacturer. He told of taking his young 
daughter to a child specialist for examination when 
she appeared not in the best of health. The physician 
diagnosed it as a case of not enough cake, and advised 
her father to see to it that the little girl got plenty 
of this product in the future. Mr. Bouska frankly 
admitted that the specialist had surprised him, be- 
cause he had always heard so much about take not 
being good for children. Unfortunately, many doctors 
do not prescribe such palatable medicine! 

* # 


Motion pictures were taken of the young ladies 

who demonstrated bakery salesgirl uniforms at 
the conference through the courtesy of Marshall Field 
& Co. These pictures were taken by the Daily News 
News Service and later were shown in about 80 Chi- 
cago theaters—not bad publicity for cake, since in 
one of the scenes filmed the young ladies were shown 
in the act of selling very edible looking cakes across 
the counter. Mr. Stude remarked that these young 
ladies certainly looked good in the bakery, but he 
feared that they would scarcely be permanent em- 
ployees if they ever did get cake selling positions: 
they’d soon own the bakery. 

* 


CRITICc8 of white bread should remember that all 

of the nutritional elements cannot be obtained from 
a single food. P. J. Shortt, of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Chicago, brought out this point in his ad- 
dress at the conference. By adding milk to bakery 
goods, however, several important elements were incor- 
porated, Mr. Shortt said that by carrying out the 
food faddists’ theories to their logical conclusion one 
should eliminate water from the diet because of its 
lack of protein. 


ns 


Ind; George E. Watson, Detroit; H. A. Weddell, Chicago; 
F. A. Weinert, Kansas City; H. N. Weinstein, New York; 
Charles Wendling, Chicago; S. O. Werner, Chicago; G. W. 
Wheeler, New York; I. J. White, New York; Andrew 
Wick, Indianapolis; G. V. Widen, Chicago; Edward Wieler, 
Racine, Wis; R. A. Wight, Chicago; F. Wigit, St. Louis; 
G. C. Wilhelms, Milwaukee; R. H. Wilkins, Lewiston, 
Idaho; G. R. Williams, Scranton, Pa; H. B. Wilson, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich; R. J. Witt, Chicago; Robert S. Wood, Nor- 
folk, Va; W. H. Woodell, Pittsburgh; C. O. Woodward, 
Fort Wayne, Ind; John Wrobbel, Jr., Chicago; C. H. Wulf, 
Chicago. 

Cc. M. Yager, Chicago. 

D. L. Zeek, Chester, N. J; M. M. Zettler, Oshkosh, 
Wis; H. F. Ziegler, St. Louis; Harry W. Zinsmaster, Du- 
luth, Minn. 
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Indiana Convention Registration 


Bakers 


E. A. Baker, Blue Seal Bakery, Auburn. 
A. A. Berry, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne. 
T. Bodenheimer, Lowenstein’s Bakery, Valparaiso. 
Paul Brickley, C. I. Brickley & Son, Hartford City. 
Fred Broadlick, O’Rear’s Pastry Shop, La Fayette. 
Cc. H. Bruce, Bruce’s Bakery, Indianapolis. 
Charles C. Clark, Clark’s Bakery, Monticello. 
Albert Dietzen, Dietzen’s Steam Bakery, Anderson. 
Jesse Dietzen, Dietzen Bakeries, Kokomo. 
A. U. Dougherty, Dougherty Cake Products, Inc., 
George M. Dunn, Holsum Bakery Co., Indianapolis. 
Alvin Eades, Eades Bakery, Evansville. 
Mrs. E. Emrich, Emrich-Downing Bakery, Fort Wayne. 
John Fleming, Goff’s Bakery, Colfax. 
H. Geller, Federal Bakery, Fort Wayne. 
Louis and Walter Gerlach, Omar Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
Bert Goff, Goff’s Bakery, Huntington. 
H. Graves, Graves Bakery, La Fayette. 
J. Hoerhammer, Ideal Baking Co., Terre Haute. 
H. B. Holverson, Robbins Bakery, Monticello. 
A. P. Jamieson, Ruger Bakery, La Fayette. 
Cc. E. Jones, Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute. 
Howard Jones, Dietzen’s Bakeries, Elwood. 
J. Marra, Jeffersonville Baking Co., Jeffersonville. 
H. W. Mayfield, Opell Bakery, Vincennes. 
F. Miller, Sr., Fred Miller Bakery & Ice Cream Co., Evans- 
ville. 
Mrs. C. W. Miller, Federal Bakery, Danville, Ill. 
Dale F. Myer, Dearborn Baking Co., Aurora. 
A. J. New, Lincoln Nu-Way Bakery, Evansville. 
William O’Rear, O’Rear’s Pastry Shop, La Fayette. 
Ralph O’Riley, O’Riley Bakery, Rensselaer. 
Edgar Owen, Owen’s Bakery, Tell City. 
J. W. Rhodes, Lauler’s Bakery, Indianapolis. 
Frank Robbins, Robbins’ Bakery, Monticello. 
O. W. Robertson, Robertson Bros., Hope. 
Henry F. Roempke, H. F. Roempke Bakery, Indianapolis. 
George Shaffer, E. A. Shriner, La Fayette. 
W. J. Slate, Butter Crust Pie Co., Indianapolis. 
D. D. Stanton, Stanton Pastry Shop, Marion. 
Winfield Stephens, Quality Bake Shop, Rushville. 
W. S. Thomas, Thomas Baking Co., Auburn. 
G. Tibma, Tibma’s Bakery, La Porte. 
Vv. C. Vanderbilt, L. S. Ayres Bakery, Indianapolis. 
Guy Weeks, Weeks & Hoover, Wabash. 
Harold B. West, West Baking Co., Indianapolis. 
Benjamin Whitehead, Whitehead Bakery, Goshen. 
H. G. Wilson, Wilson’s Bakery, Indianapolis. 
C. W. Winfield, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne. 
Jack Zeller, Webben & Zeller Baking Co., Shelbyville. 


Allied Tradesmen 


American Oven & Machine Co., F. J. Notz, 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc., L. F. Kennett. 

Armour & Co., R. C. Yorger. 

Artofex Corporation, Alex C. Hornkohl. 

Atkinson Milling Co., John J. McCarthy. 

Baker-Perkins Co., A. L. Alderman. 

Bakers’ Helper, E. T. Clissold. 

Bakers Weekly, John M. Hartley, 
Chussler, Jr. 

Bear-Stewart Co., W. J. Lomo. 

Bennett Oven Co., S. Bennett. 

Bessire & Co., L. J. Ayers, H. E. Kaser, C. 
A. Redmond. 

Century Machine Co., 

Champion Machinery Co., 

Collis Co., G. F. Mansfield. 

Commander Milling Co., A. L. Hale, 
Joseph Shepherd, C. W. Ingalls. 

J. C. Consodine Co., J. C. Consodine, W. P. Detroy. 

Consolidated Flour Mills Co., J. M. Lowry. 

Corn Products Refining Co., A. E. Pritchard. 

J. H. Day Co., C. I. Sahlfeld. 

Duhrkop Oven Co., H. L. Calhoon. 

Eagle Roller Mill Co., J. F. Armstrong, Oscar Miller. 

Empire Milling Co., J. W. Mashek, C. E. Dawson. 

The Fleischmann Co., Frederick C. Batchke, B. W. Ben- 
nett, Herbert J. Boyer, D. H. Campbell, F. J. Heimlich, 
F. G. Horbach, E. C. Piercy, W. A. Silver, J. Wallace. 

J. B. Ford Co., G. R. Hillsaner. 

Goerz Flour Mills Co., W. D. Decker. 

S. Gumpert Co., Inc., C. F. Zukschwerdat. 

J. W. Harvey & Son, G. S. Gilbreath. 

H. G. Hinksen. 

Hubbard Milling Co., Jack Tod. 

Hubbard Oven Co., Frank C. Panuska. 

Indiana Consumers’ Gas & Byproducts Co., Lloyd E. Davis. 

International Milling Co., R. E. Clayton. 

Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., John F. Schlick. 

Edward Katzinger Co., Earl Dutton. 

King Midas Mill Co., W. S. McClintock. 

Larabee Flour Mills Co., 8S. G. Champe. 

Malt-Diastase Co., F. W. Fitzharris. 

R. Mansfeld & Sons, J. R. Williams. 

Monarch Milling Co., C. T. Copas. ° 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co., B. Y. Brewster. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Don B. Jenkins, P. O. Eudaley. 

The Northwestern Miller and American Baker, A. 8S. Purves. 

Thomas Page Milling Co., F. H. Johnson. 

Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., J. J. Wiselogel, 
M. Warner. 

Petri & Jones Co., Inc., G. H. Petri. 

Procter & Gamble, W. J. Guenther, C. 

Read Machinery Co., G. Schumaker. 

Red Star Milling Co., E. W. Morrison, J. C. Essington. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co., J. P. Burns. 

Schultz-Baujan Co., J. O. Cain, Grover O. Gough. 

Ad. Seidel & Sons, J. P. Fleming. 

Sparks Milling Co., T. J. Corridan, G. G. Joseph. 

Sunland Sales Co-operative Association, L. K. Wahl. 

Swift & Co., Inc., Ralph B. Morris, R. W. Smith. 

Thomson Machine Co., Harry Freeman. 

Triumph Mfg. Co., A. M. Brown. 

Union Machinery Co., B. A. Evans. 

Union Steel Products Co., George P. Griffin. 

Van Camp Packing Co., R. T. Kellz. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., M. E. Schultz. 

Washburn Crosby Co., M. A. Clark, E. W. 
Gick, James P. Hon, H. H. Mann, G. 
O. Woodward. 

Waterproof Paper & Board Co., W. F:; Limbert. 

Willis Norton & Co., George Boyle. 


Guests 


The Hon. I. L. Miller, state food and drug commissioner, 
Indianapolis. 

Cc. F. Pfeffer, Louisville. 

George W. Johnson, Interstate Baking Co., Danville, Ill. 

Gustave A. Wilde, Western Pennsylvania Retail Bakers’ 
Association, Pittsburgh. 

William J. Hoerr, St. Louis. 

E. H. Braunig, Jr., Braunig & Sons Baking Co., St. Paul, 

inn. 

Henry Hummel, Robinson, Ill. 

The Hon. J. Kremer, food and dairy commissioner, 
Madison, Wis. 


Muncie, 


Jr. 


Peter G, Pirrie, George 
Markart, N. 


Oo. W. Hall. 
F. A. Motta. 


Frank N. Kincaid, 


Bruce 


R. Plettner. 


Fierke, Paul 
Cc. Minter, C. 
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PROBABLY the first important consid- 
eration in planning to add a line of sweet 
goods is the one of cost. The Fleischmann 
Co., in developing its program of variety in 
sweet goods, found that it was quite neces- 
sary to devise some practical method of 
computing manufacturing costs of these 
products so that a baker could know at all 
times what it was costing him to make up 
these products and how to set equitable 
sales prices for them. 

As answer to these questions of cost and 
price, The Fleischmann Co. proposed a 
rather simple idea in the form of a produc- 
tion cost card that can be used without 
alteration of any accounting system that a 
baker may already be using, but which, 
when properly used, will give him a com- 
plete, adequate story demonstrating exactly 
the profitable and nonprofitable items of his 
business. 

Howard A. Clark, assistant manager of 
the bakery service department of The 
Fleischmann Co., outlined in one of the 
company’s booklets and in more or less de- 
tail the best way to use these cost cards, and 
the results that can be gained therefrom. 
Reprinting this article will bring this valu- 
able information to many bakers who can 
well take advantage of it. 

* * * 


ACK of a proper appreciation of the part which 
cost finding methods play in the success or failure 
of any bakery can be pointed to as the reason why 

so many bakers, especially in smaller shops, are barely 
making a living. To obtain the correct selling price 
on any article, the cost must be actually figured. The 
starting point in such a system is generally taken as 
the cost of the raw materials. This is only one of the 
important steps, but inasmuch as it is the simplest, 
we will take it as the beginning of a better system. 
Intelligent use of the production cost card will help 
the baker prove for himself that sweet goods can be 
produced more profitably from a basic sweet dough 
than from an ordinary one. 

Referring to the production cost card, let us follow 
through the steps that are actually necessary to obtain 
the ingredient cost and selling price per unit of any 
one product. In some instances the unit cost will be 
figured on a dozen, and in other cases it may be based 
on each individual piece. 

Figuring the first production cost card will prob- 
ably be difficult, but after a little practice the baker 
will be able to secure his ingredient costs with com- 
parative ease. Remember that the figures on the card 
cannot be grabbed out of the air,—they must be actual 
weights and costs secured while making the products 
in the bakeshop. 

In the following example we have used weights, 
prices, etc., that were found to be right in one bakery. 
These figures will not hold for another shop unless 
ingredient costs are the same and similar scaling 
weights are used. The sample card showing how to 
figure the ingredient cost of butter horns has been 
used to make the explanation as simple as possible. It 
is necessary, in order to obtain cost figures, to follow 
the steps outlined. First of all, figure out the master 
card, Fig. No. 1, as follows: 

1. Insert proper figures under “weight”; for ex- 
ample, 13 Ibs “Flour—Spring Wheat.” These amounts 
may be obtained from the basic sweet dough formula, 
or the formula used by the baker to make up the 
products. For all practical purposes, the weight of 
1 quart water equals 2 Ibs, 1 qt milk 2 Ibs, and % qt 
eggs 1 lb 8 oz. If the formula calls for different 
amounts of these ingredients given in liquid measure, 
it will be necessary to weigh them so as to obtain 
total weight of dough. 

2. Opposite each ingredient place the “unit’ on 
which the ingredients were bought. In the case of 
flour, this is best figured as a pound, eggs as a dozen, 
milk as a quart, etc. 

8. Place cost per unit under “@.” Still using 
“Flour—Spring Wheat,” this is obtained by dividing 
the cost per barrel or sack by the number of pounds 
in each container. If flour costs $8.75 bbl, the cost 
per unit is $8.75, divided by 196 Ibs, or 44%c Ib. Cost 
per unit times number of units used gives total cost 
of each ingredient. Example: 13 lbs flour at 4%c 
equals 59c. 


4. Now add weights of ingredients, and also cost of ‘ 


various ingredients, to get the totals. In our example 
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these figures are 33 lbs 12 oz “Total Weight,” and 
$2.95 “Total Cost.” 

5. Convert “Total Weight” into ounces by multi- 
plying 33 Ibs by 16 and adding 12. This gives 540 
“Total Oz.” 

6. After the dough has fermented and is ready to 
be made up, weigh it again. The loss should be sub- 
tracted from “Total Oz” to obtain “Net Oz Dough.” 
In the example 8 oz were lost by evaporation and fer- 
mentation; 540 “Total Oz” less 8 oz loss equal 532 
“Net Oz Dough.” 

Experimental results have shown that the average 
loss by evaporation and fermentation is about 4 lb 
per gallon of dough. Therefore, unless very accurate 
results are to be obtained, this figure may be used 
in every case. 


[NX all the basic sweet dough products it is necessary 

to add other ingredients, such as toppings, filling, 
etc., to the dough to make salable products. In the 
case of butter horns, for instance, the basic sweet 
dough book calls for the following added ingredients: 
butter, to be “rolled in”; raisins; Diamalt, used to 
soak raisins; Diamalt, used in “Shine” or “Wash.” 
Method calls for apricot shine. In all recipes this may 
be replaced by Diamalt shine or wash, as was done 
here. Sugar, used in icing. 

The first three items above add weight to the dough, 
and should therefore be figured into the batch weight 
before obtaining the number of counts. 

The Diamalt used in “Shine,” and sugar used in 
icing, are added after scaling, and should not be added 
to the other weights in order to obtain the total batch 
weight before scaling. The cost of these ingredients, 
however, should all be added to the cost of the gallon 
mix, to obtain the “Total Cost.” 

Other miscellaneous ingredients used in the make- 
up: pan grease; dusting flour, etc. 

While it is necessary to figure the cost of these 
items, such ingredients as grease do not add materi- 
ally to the weight of the finished products, and the 
weight should not be added to the weight of the batch. 
On the other hand, dusting flour actually increases the 
weight of each individual butter horn. Therefore the 
weight of dusting flour, as well as the cost, must be 
added to the rest of the ingredients. It is not neces- 
sary to take into account these “Miscellaneous” items 
in the average case. In the first place, they do not add 
noticeably to the weight of the batch, and secondly, 
their cost is negligible. The cost and weight of “Mis- 
cellaneous” items have been used in this figure to 
provide a very accurate cost record. 

7. Now let’s take the butter horn card (see Fig. 
No. 2) as our example. This is the reverse side of 
the card. We find that, after taking the dough to 
the bench, 8 Ibs butter were “rolled in,” according to 
instructions in the basic sweet dough book. The “Unit” 


‘in this case is a pound, and figured at 50c lb gives a 


“Total cost” of the “rolled in” butter as $4. Figure 
this ingredient as “Filling,” and place weight and cost 
under this section of the card. 

8. Using raisins, mentioned in the basic sweet dough 
book under the method for making butter horns, we 
find that by actual weight 3 lbs are sufficient for the 
gallon mix. Total cost at 9c lb equals 27c. Raisins 
are used as a “Filling,” therefore place these figures 
under this section of the card. 

9. These raisins were soaked in a Diamalt solution 
made up according to directions in the basic sweet 
dough. This method calls for 2 oz Diamalt for each 
pound of raisins, with sufficient water to cover them. 
Weight of raisins before soaking subtracted from 
weight after soaking and drying off excess moisture 
showed that 6 oz Diamalt solution had been soaked 
up. Insert this figure under “Weight,” and figure 
cost of total Diamalt used in Diamalt solution. Using 
9c Ib as an average figure, the total cost of 6 oz Dia- 
malt is 3c. In practically every case 1 lb of raisins 
containing the average amount of moisture will soak 
up and retain 2 oz Diamalt solution. This figure may 
therefore be used, except where extremely accurate 
figures are required. 

10. Add figures under “Weight” and “Cost.” Total 
weight of ingredients is 11 lbs 6 oz; total cost of 
“Filling,” $4.30. Then convert “Total Pounds,” 11 Ibs 
6 oz, to “Total Ounces,” 182 oz. 

11. Next figure weight of Diamalt shine. Follow- 
ing the basic sweet dough book, we make up a wash 
of shine, using equal parts of Diamalt, sugar and 
water. Usually a large amount is made at one time, 
and the difference in the weight of the pan containing 
the wash before and after using is the amount of 
shine used. In this instance, a total of 15 oz was used. 
The cost of this may be figured on a separate card 
and later placed on the butter horn card in a lump 
sum as in the figure illustrated. We will do this as 
shown in the Diamalt shine cost card (Fig. No. 3). 
Here we calculate the cost per ounce of the shine. 
Diamalt, 2 lbs at 9c Ib equals 18c. Sugar, 2 lbs at 6c 
gives 12c. Adding these weights and costs, including 
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2 lbs water, gives a total of 6 lbs, or 96 oz, at a cost 
of 30c, which equals .381c per oz. Since 15 oz Diamalt 
shine were used in the butter horn example, the cost 
is 15 times .3lc, or 5c. This is entered on the butter 
horn card (shown in Fig. No. 2) under “Finish,” 

12. Now, following the same procedure, we yil] 
make up another card to obtain cost and weight of 
water icing (see Fig. No. 4). Icing must first be 
made up, and the amounts of sugar and water used 
noted. Sugar, 10 Ibs at 6c lb equals 60c. This added 
to 2 lbs water, at no cost, equals 12 lbs, or 192 o, 
total weight, at a cost of 60c. Cost per ounce, figured 
by dividing 192 into 60c, equals .3lc. The 3 lbs, or 
48 oz (used in making the butter horns), times 3]¢ 
(cost per ounce) equals 15c, total cost of water icing, 
Place these figures under “Finish” (Fig. No. 2). 

18. Now, coming back to our butter horn card, add 
cost of Diamalt shine and water icing to obtain “Cost 
of Finish.” Adding 5c, cost of shine, and 15c, cost 
of icing, gives us 20c, total cost of “Finish.” This js 
also entered on card under “Finish” (Fig. No. 2), 

14. Under “Miscellaneous,” on butter horn card, 
insert cost and weights of pan grease and dusting 
flour. As stated before, the weight of grease is not to 
be included in the total batch weight, but the cost 
should be figured. In the example, 4 0z grease at 13c 
Ib equals 4c; 1 Ib 8 oz dusting flour at 4%/c lb is 1, 
Total cost is therefore llc, and total weight of miscel- 
laneous items that increase the weight of dough is 
1 lb 8 oz, or 24 “Total Oz.” 

15. Now we turn to front of our butter horn card 
[Editor’s Note: Not shown in the illustration; use, 
instead, the lower half of the master card, Fig. 1). 
Enter, after the “total weight and cost” of $2.95, the 
532 “Net Oz Dough.” 

16. Next the 182 “Net Oz Filling” and the 24 “Net 
Oz Miscellaneous” are entered, both taken from the 
reverse side of the butter horn card (Fig. No. 2). 

17. Costs for “Net Oz Filling,’ $4.30; “Net Oz 
Finish,” 20c; “Net Oz Miscellaneous,” 11c,—are now 
entered in the proper place, having been taken from 
the totals on reverse of the butter horn card (Fig. 
No. 2). 

18. Now add weights of “Net Oz Dough” and “Net 
Oz Filling” from “Net Oz Miscellaneous.” This shows 
a total of 738 oz. Enter this weight in ounces oppo- 
site “Total Cost” in “Oz” column. 

19. In the same way add costs of “Net Oz Dough,” 
“Net Oz Filling,” “Net Oz Finish,” and “Net Oz 
Miscellaneous.” This gives a “Total Cost of $7.56.” 

20. Set scaling weight to suit trade—in Fig. No. 1 
18 oz per dozen was used. 

21. Divide total ounces by scaling weight in ounces 
to obtain number of counts. In our example 738 02 
divided by 18 oz (scaling weight) equals 41 dozen or 
counts. Any products crippled in make-up or baking 
should be subtracted from this figure, to secure final 
number of products obtained from batch. 

22. “Cost per Count” is obtained by dividing cost 
of batch by number of counts; that is, $7.56 divided 
by 41 dozen equals 18'c. 

23. Ingredient cost multiplied by three gives a fair 
estimate of the price each count should be sold at in 
order for the baker to secure a profit over and above 
the ingredient cost, labor cost, overhead, etc. In our 
example the “Selling Price” per dozen equals 55%. 
(three times 1844c equals 554%c). In the illustration 
we have used a sales price of 55c because the baker 
did not wish to sell his goods at the odd cent price 
of 56c. 

24. Profit per count is the difference between the 
“Selling Price” of 55c and the ingredient “Cost pert 
Count” of 18%2c, or 36%c. 

25. “Profit per Gallon” based on ingredient cost is 
obtained by multiplying the “Number of -Counts,” 41, 
by the “Profit per Count,” 36%2c, and equals $14.97. 


Costs should always be figured on the selling price. 
Therefore, the percentage gross profit over the in- 
gredient cost in our butter horn cost is not about 200 
per cent, as some bakers might erroneously figure, but 
rather 66 per cent,—profit $14.97, divided by $22.55, 
the “Selling Price” of the entire gallon mix. This 
method of computing gross profit must be used in 
order to obtain comparative cost figures. Now profit 
is that money which is left over after all costs have 
been deducted from the sale price. The ingredient 
cost as figured on the production cost card is only one 
of the items that go to make up the total cost. 
When a baker has installed the production cost 
cards he should then be interested enough in his own 
business to work up a more complete system. It is 
possible to work up a simple one, with the help of an 
accountant, which will give the baker owner all of the 
necessary information about the financial end of his 
business. A complete costing system takes into con- 
sideration not only cash expenditure for ingredients, 
labor, delivery, etc., but other items of expense, such 
as depreciation on machinery, etc., the baker’s own sal- 
ary, interest on investment, etc. 
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They are the first important consideration in 


undertaking a line of sweet goods. 
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HILE the progressive bak- 
er is busy getting his wares 
in shape for the Easter trade, 
Easter Sunday falling on April 8 
this year, he would do well to 
look further ahead for other oc- 
casions when he may give a time- 
ly slant to his merchandising ef- 
forts. In the following article 
Mr. Ewert mentions May Day 
and Mother’s Day, making ap- 
propriate suggestions to guide 
the baker at those times. Inci- 
dentally, the ice cream season 
soon will be on with a vengeance, 
and it is up to the baker to have 
plenty of cakes in stock to sup- 
ply the demand that ordinarily 
sets in about this time of the 
year. Meanwhile, he should not 
forget to supply sweet goods for 
the picnickers. 
a * 
HE bakers that want to take advan- 
tage of May Day and Mother’s Day 
ought to feature them in their win- 
dows a couple of weeks in advance, sug- 
gesting parties for Tuesday, May 1. Dur- 
ing the week of May 7-12 suggest taking 


home a fancy cake on Saturday for 
mother. 

Tell your patrons to serve chocolate 
angel food cake with ice cream for Sun- 
day dinners. No picnic lunch is com- 
plete without coconut or vanilla jumbles. 
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uality Cakes for ‘Bakers 


By Paul C. T. &wert 


Instructor in Sweet Goods Department 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute 


Copyright, 1928, by Paul C. T. Ewert 


Ice the cake with a cream icing. Take 
a piece of paper 12 inches square. Fold 
in half, then into quarters, making a 
square. Now fold on bias from corner 
to corner, making a triangle. Fold once 
more, having closed edges parallel. Cut 
off the top at a 45-degree angle, making 
an eight-point star. After the icing has 
set, place it on top of the cake. Out- 
line it by making pinholes at the high 
and low points. Take another piece of 
paper, 7 inches square, and make anoth- 
er 8-point star. Place in center on top 
of the cake, having points to pinholes. 
Outline center star, making a pinhole at 
all the low points. Make a 12-petal light 
yellow rose in the center on top of the 
cake. Take a small paper tube filled 
with a light yellow royal icing. Cut off 
the end of the tube so as to leave an 
opening about the size of a pinhead. 
Start at the outside edge of the cake, 
holding the tube straight up and down, 
outlining the star with a curved edge. 
Shade the outline. Outline and shade 
the center star the same way. Make a 
7-petal light yellow rose, placing one in 
the center of each outside loop. Make 


a white daisy with a yellow center in 
each inside loop, with a green stem and 
leaves, as shown in illustration. Take a 
bag with a leaf tube in it filled with 
green royal icing, and make 6 leaves 
around the center rose on top of the 
cake, also 8 around the roses in the out- 
side loop, as shown in illustration. Take 
a bag with a No. 27 star tube in it 
filled with white royal icing. Form a 
border around the top edge of the cake 
by making a series of compact circles, 
drawing the point out. Place light yel- 
low dot in the center of each circle. 
Make a press and pull border around 
the bottom edge of the cake, placing a 
yellow dot in the center of each of the 
high points. Outline the border and 
leaves around the side of the cake with 
green royal icing. Make a 5-petal white 
flower at the end of each loop, with a 
yellow dot in the center. 

Ice the cake with a cream icing. Take 
a small paper tube filled with light blue 
royal icing. Cut off the end of the tube 
so as to leave an opening a little smaller 
than a pinhead. Write the word “Moth- 
er” across the center of the top of the 
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cake. Make a group of 5-petal forget- 
me-nots with red center and green stems 
and leaves below the word “Mother” 
Make the border around the top of the 
cake with a light blue royal icing. Take 
a bag with a leaf tube in it filled with 
white royal icing and make a border 
around the top edge of the cake by 
making a series of individual leaves. 
They are made by drawing the tube over 
then back to center and pulling out to g 
point. Around the side of the cake make 
a series of groups of three forget-me- 
nots about an inch and a half apart 
around the side of the cake. Take ab 
with a No. 24 star tube filled with white 
royal icing. Make a series of compact 
circles, drawing the point up all the way 
around the bottom of the cake. 


CHOCOLATE ANGEL FOOD CAKE 
Formulas and Method 


Sieve two times on two sheets of clean 
paper. Mix No. 1. 

% oz salt 

% oz cream of tartar 

8 oz granulated sugar 


Sieve four times on two sheets of clean 
paper. Mix No. 2. 
% oz cinnamon 

4 oz cocoa 


8 oz winter wheat flour 
1% lbs powdered sugar 


3 oz corn starch 


Beat 1 qt egg whites until they begin 
to stand. Add slowly mix No. 1 and 15 
cc vanilla extract. Beat until stiff. Take 
off machine; add mix No. 2; fold in by 
hand just enough to get it in. Scrape 
down the sides of the kettle with a piece 
of cardboard; pour into tin. Bake in 
oven at 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Note: Tins for angel food cake must 
be clean and free from grease. 














A May Day Cake Special Designed by Mr. Ewert, of the Dunwoody Baking School 
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DATE LOAF CAKE 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
% oz soda 
% oz salt 
3 Ibs granulated sugar 
Cream these ingredients up light. Rub 
into the mix % qt eggs, adding them 3 
ata time. Now place in a small bowl 
2 lbs ground pitted dates, 1 lb ground 
seeded raisins, % lb chopped walnuts. 
Add slowly, stirring into the raisins and 
dates 1 qt hot water. Stir until you 
have a smooth mush. When cool, add 
to the mix and stir until smooth. Sieve 
8% lbs winter wheat flour, with 1 oz 
cream of tartar, ¥%2 oz cinnamon, % oz 
allspice, 4% oz mace in it, into the mix. 
Fold in by hand until smooth. Scale 
into paper lined loaf cake tins 1 Ib each. 
ake in oven at 850 degrees. It takes 
from 40 to 50 minutes to bake these 
cakes, 
VANILLA JUMBLES (16 DOZEN) 
Formula and Method 
Scale into a bowl: 
2% Ibs granulated sugar 
1 oz salt 2 lbs shortening 
4 0z milk powder 1 oz soda 
Cream ‘these ingredients together. 
Rub into the mix 9 eggs, adding them 
8 ata time. Add 1 qt water with 30 
¢¢ vanilla extract and 10 cc lemon ex- 
tract, and stir into the mix. Sieve 4 lbs 
and 10 oz winter wheat flour, with 214 
0% Cream of tartar in it, into the mix. 
Fold in by hand until smooth. Take a 
bag with a No. 2 plain tube in it. 
the bag about % full of the above 
re, and run out on lightly greased 
flat pans in rings about 3 inches in diam- 
Bake in oven at 375 degrees. 
COCONUT JUMBLES (14 DOZEN) 
Formula and Method 
Seale into a bowl: 
% oz soda 
% oz salt 
1% Ibs shortening 
Cream these ingredients together. 
Rub into the mix 1 pt eggs, adding them 
Satatime. Add 1% lbs macaroon coco- 


4 oz milk powder 
1% libs shortening 


1% oz milk powder 
2 lbs sugar 
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A Mother’s Day Cake Special Designed by Mr: Ewert 


nut. Dissolve 4% oz ammonia in % pt 
water with 20 cc vanilla extract and 5 
ec lemon extract. Stir into the mix. 
Sieve 314 lbs winter wheat flour into the 


mix. Fold in by hand until smooth. 
Place on pans same as the vanilla jum- 
bles, using a star tube in place of a plain 
tube. Bake in oven at 375 degrees. 
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Building Bakeries With an Eye to the Future 


ie HEN you build today, antici- 
pate the needs of tomorrow.” 

This is the keynote of bakery 
construction today, as expressed in a 
booklet just published by the engineer- 
ing department of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. Its title is “Building for the 
Future,” and copies are being mailed to 
interested bakers throughout the country. 
“In these times of constantly changing 
conditions throughout the baking indus- 
try, the demands of competition compel 
the baker to keep abreast of the times 
if he is to succeed,’ the booklet says. 


“Today as never before the baker faces a 
future full of imminent changes. The 
swing to house-to-house delivery is at- 
tracting wide attention. The trend 
toward cake baking is causing many bak- 
ers to wonder how they may efficiently 
fit in this department. Facilities for pro- 
ducing the miscellaneous line also pre- 
sent problems which cannot be overlooked 
by the baker who intends to build anew 
or remodel, 

“If bakers in certain markets were told 
five years ago that there would come a 
time when they would be compelled to 


Chocolate Angel Food Cake, Date Loaf Cake, and Jumbles 


operate profitably under the competitive 
conditions actually existing in their 
markets today, they would have declared 
it to be impossible. One of the disad- 
vantages under which many have labored 
has been a poorly designed and inefficient 
plant. 

“The newcomer in the market builds a 
scientifically designed plant with low 
production costs, and then other bakers 
find it desirable to rebuild or remodel 
their plants in order to keep pace with 
this new low cost producer. 

“Just as today’s light-weight, yet low- 
priced, automobile has forced the heavy, 
expensive cars of yesterday into the dis- 
card, so the scientifically designed, effi- 
cient bakery of today is winning the race 
against poorly designed, waste ridden 
bread factories. 

“Three cardinal principles govern the 
building of bakeries today, low invest- 
ment, low cost operation and flexibility. 

“Before the day of scientific bakery en- 
gineering, the lack of flexibility in design 
was the one fault common to nearly all 
bakeries. Witness the many older baking 
plants which today are operating under 
the costly handicap of bad layout and 
uneven flow of operations. Forced to 
operate under such handicaps, many of 
these bakeries have cheated their owners 
out of countless thousands of dollars in 
lost profits and needless depreciation—all 
because of mistakes in original construc- 
tion. Without flexibility of design, bak- 
ing plants only too often become old in 
design long before they are old in years, 
and this costly, often ruinous, deprecia- 
tion is the more unfortunate because it is 
entirely avoidable. 

“Today the baker who builds can 
profit by these mistakes made so often in 
the past. To repeat them defies the ex- 
perience of the past and constitutes an 
economic crime.” 

The new Long company engineering 
booklet will be sent free of charge to any 
baker who requests it. 
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HE historical and intellectual back- 
ground covering a method and pro- 
cedure of conducting experimental 
test bakings, capable of giving con- 
} cordant results on replicate tests, was 
a given by Werner, in “Cereal Chemis- 
try,” Vol. 2, p. 310. He stated that “the test consists, 
of baking in duplicate a quantum of flour under con- 
ditions as nearly as possible maintained uniform” ; that 
the then existing major objection to the tests was 
“its practice under rigidly maintained conditions of 
temperature and time”; that “the tendency seems 
to be to force the test into purely empirical lines, 
without much endeavor to make it even comparative, 
not to speak of scientific’; that “we are testing the 
flour and not the influence of added material on the 
flour, although, of course, we can do this, but that is 
a later and a different step.” 

So many inquiries have been received in reference 
to both the mechanics of the test and the interpreta- 
tion of results that it seems desirable to amplify the 
data contained in the original communication. The 
senior author regards the differential tests as consid- 
erably more informative than the procedure then de- 
scribed by him. Since 1920, intimate collaborative 
work between senior and junior has added so greatly 
to prior effort that the differential test, as now gen- 
erally practiced, is, in every sense, the product of 
combined thought and effort. 

Herman and Hart, in “Cereal Chemistry,” Vol. 4, 
No. 3, May, 1927, reported the effect of added ma- 
terials, size and shape of fermenting jars and baking 
pans; type and quantity of water; punching schedule; 
severity of punching; different mixing time and speed; 
placement of dough crease; use of varying amounts 
of nondiastatic and high diastatic malt extracts; pow- 
dered milk; mineral salts; shortening; cane sugar, 
cerelose, yeast, salt and pan greasing; the degree of 
freshness of the yeast; the type of yeast; the fermen- 
tation period; the proofing period and various oven 
temperatures. 





Fixed Conditions Are Desirable 


The experimental work substantiating the work of 
Herman and Hart was performed some two years 
ago. Since then, a great amount of data has accumu- 
lated. A critical comparison of the conclusions reached 
by these authors at the time of communication, with 
a summary of the more recent data, still substantiates 
their conclusion that “the interpretation of results, as 
well as the uniformity of results, is readily influ- 
enced by variations of technic, methods of procedure, 
apparatus employed, mechanical treatment and for- 
mula.” The present authors are more than ever con- 
vinced that intelligent test baking procedure in gen- 
eral, and the differential test in particular, finds its 
foundation, its justification, and its value in the main- 
tenance of as nearly fixed conditions as possible. The 
more closely this is accomplished, the more informa- 
tive will be the results. The experimental baking test, 
so practiced, using a single formula, allows the opera- 
tor to function merely as a mechanician to obtain his 
diagnostic factors and leave full scope for his in- 
terpretive skill. 

Herman, “Cereal Chemistry,” Vol. 4, p. 270, outlines 
the utility of this test in connection with experimental 
milling. He uses the modification which constitutes 
the differential test, and by means of it classifies 
his wheat and obtains mill control. He gives detail- 
ized results on 214 samples ground from 320,000 bus 
wheat, and finds an average differential of 50 cc, 
aside from other characteristic differences. The same 
author, prior and subsequent to this publication, had 
applied this test to approximately 50,000,000 bus 
wheat, classifying the same in accordance with his 
findings, and made similar tests on the resultant circa, 
12,000,000 bbls flour. He confirms his prior summary 
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The ‘Differential “Baking Test 


‘By E. E. Werner and Ralph S. Herman 


that “tests made allow close assumptions as to the 
anticipated characteristic nature of different extrac- 
tions when obtained in commercial milling from the 
same wheat or blend.” 

The differential test, as originally practiced by the 
senior, beginning with 1909, made use of ammonium 
persulfate. Following the publication of Kohman’s re- 
search, potassium bromate was adopted as being more 
preferable. The test was practiced only sporadically 
up to 1920, but has been since systematically used by 
both authors and is now fairly correlated to milling 
and bakeshop practice. The statement made by Her- 
man (op. cit.), “that with any flour, whether milled 
experimentally or commercially, a positive reaction in 
terms of volume, with minimum detriment to crust 
color and grain structure, is indicative of baking 
quality” is still held without modification and to the 
extent that “the degree coincides almost directly with 
the numerical difference in expansion and with the 
changes in crust color.” 


The Need of Skill in Operating 


It is assumed that the operator has the needed 
apparatus and has acquired such technic as has been 
attained by high school girls after a few weeks’ train- 
ing. The degree of skill is self-evident and self- 
checking, since it coincides with the ability to obtain 
concordant results in duplicate. Any other reliable 
tests make the same requirement. After such skill has 
been acquired, not necessarily with exactitude, only 
within the limitations of error indicated by Werner 
(op. cit.), the differential test may be practiced with 
confidence. It consists of adding “to one of the doughs 
either .6 of Arkady or .001 of potassium bromate (the 
latter, a definite chemical compound, is now deemed 
preferable), and handling the two doughs identically, 
as when baking for duplicates. Time, temperature, 
mixing, punching, molding, proofing and baking remain 
the same. As a result of the addition of an oxidizing 
material (we have all known for many years that all 
of these materials are either oxidizers, or function, in 


part, at least, as oxidizers), differences are obtained 


which are expressed as loaf volume, external appear- 
ance, crust color, and such crumb characteristics as 
grain, texture, sheen and color.” (Herman, “Cereal 
Chemistry,” Vol. 4, p. 270.) 

Loaf volume is expressed numerically; therefore, 
elaboration is not deemed necessary. External ap- 
pearance manifests itself, and its interpretation is 
made, exactly as with any other method. Symmetry, 
or the lack of it, break, its “fill-in” or its raggedness, 
or its shredding, have here the same significance except 
that, due to the nature of the test, the symptomatic 
facts are produced in accentuated miniature. To the 
operator, symptomatic differences in external appear- 
ance may indicate strength, weakness, harshness, hard 
or soft wheat flour characteristics, as also the degree 
to which any or all of these facts are lacking or pre- 
dominating. The interpretation of grain and texture 
is relatively simple, although in this regard the picture 
is not quite identical with the one produced by the 
orthodox baking method into which the artistry of 
the operator is allowed to enter. In the case of the 
minus loaf (the one without the oxidizing agent), 
thick, robust cell walls are indicative of good flour, 
one capable of greater expansion when handled in 
environment more congenial to the particular charac- 
teristics of the flour in question than are the fixed 
environments of the experimental test. Uniform round 
cell structure, with robust cell walls, indicates a flour 
responding well to yeast food or to severe mixing. 


Plus Test Gives “Well-Piled Loaf” 


The plus test (the one with oxidizers) will almost 
invariably substantiate this prognosis and produce the 
“well-piled loaf,” as will also experimental and com- 
mercial high-speed mixing. On the other hand, a 
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minus loaf, giving attenuated cell structure somewhat 
elongated, and showing the characteristics of the “well. 
piled loaf,” will, as a rule, not respond favorably to 
the plus treatment, and give lesser volume. This js 
still more true, when such a minus loaf is character. 
ized by pale crust color. This is indicative of over- 
oxidization prior to the test, to inherent characteristics 
of the wheat, or it may even indicate certain kinds 
and grades of soft wheat flour lacking diastatic sub- 
stance. It may generally be stated that flours non- 
responsive to the plus test will be found lacking, under 
commercial usage, in what is termed by the practical 
baker strength or stability. As a rule, they will not 
respond well to yeast foods or to severe treatment. 
In the practice of the authors, little consideration js 
given to either the minus or plus loaf by itself. The 
differences between them are self-evident in many 
cases to even the tyro, and practically always to the 
trained operator. As with any other test, isolated 


‘cases are met which puzzle even the most experienced 


operator, and he may have to resort to thought and 
intelligence. A duplication of the test or plus baking, 
not only with one, but also with two and three, milli- 
grams of potassium bromate will usually answer the 
perplexing question. Responsivity to large quantities 
of bromate indicates even greater utility in a given 
flour. 

Superior sheen in the plus loaf is frequently indica- 
tive of quality (the term “quality” herein used means 
utility for a given purpose), and is, perhaps, merely 
an optical effect. Nevertheless, sheen is considered 
symptomatic of quality. 

The factor which cannot be overemphasized in its 
importance is the at times subtle, and at other times 
drastic, difference in crust color. Inferior crust color 
in the minus loaf, but more particularly a detriment 
to color in the plus loaf, speaks ill of baking qualities 
in terms of commercial baking. It will be found that 
oxidization of the flour, in general, but more so over- 
oxidization, will cause a lack of resistance to the 
use of yeast foods when employed by the baker. 

When such detrimental crust color coincides with 
rough outer appearance and ragged break, with rough 
or broken “fill-in,” the lack of desirability of a flour 
of this type for bakeshop use is directly proportionate 
to the degree to which these symptoms become ap- 
parent. 


A Sound Basis for Procedure 


The authors have been confronted by the well- 
recognized limitation of translating experience into 
language. They nevertheless feel that the above out- 
line of symptomatic differences, when added to a few 
weeks’ experience, will provide a sound basis for in- 
telligent procedure. Here, as elsewhere, one cannot 
recognize, much less classify, manifestations not here- 
tofore met. The operator must study the meaning of 
these symptoms, not only as such, but also in their 
correlation when one or more of them occur in the 
plus but not the minus loaf, or vice versa. 

The differential test speaks in sign language, the 
key to which is as yet not fully investigated. Never- 
theless, the writers are hopeful, since, aside from the 
minor degree of proficiency acquired by themselves, 
they have been able to convey, not only to their as 
sistants, but also to many others, in brief periods of 
time, a sufficient interpretative skill to make the value 
of the differential test self-apparent. They plead 
guilty that they have, to a major degree, been satis- 
fied with concrete results in the domain of applied 
science, and they hope that their conferee in the 40 
main of pure science will furnish the complete key 
for the language spoken by the differential test. 

To William Siedhoff grateful acknowledgments aré 
due for collaboration and helpful suggestions during 
the past eight years to both of us, and to the senior 
for even longer. 
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(Controllable Cfactors in “Bakeshop Losses 


By A. F. Gerhard 
Head of the Baking Department, Dunwoody Institute 




















































ewhat NLIKE the materials of ever the difference between the invoice and the actual materials used are recorded. Not only should dough 
“well- many other manufactured weight received is below this figure it simply is record- ingredients be entered on this sheet, but also materials 
bly to products, the ingredients ed; whenever it comes above this factor it must be re- used indirectly, such as dusting flour, trough grease, 
his is * used in the bakeshop have ported, so that claims for short weight can be made. corn meal, etc. This item will be taken up in a later 
ie. e a great tendency to disap- 2. Ingredient Scaling Factor.—The loss of material paragraph. 
Sie. e due to overscaling is sufficiently high in a bakeshop 3. Blending Loss.—One important item in holdin 
er Xij pear. Not that they are & g Pp g 
risti ‘se : to require some attention. In order to hold this to a down the blending loss factor is the proper emptyin 
ties wii stolen or willingly de g prep plying 
kinds "e stroyed; they are actually minimum, all sorts of arrangements are available. of flour sacks. Flour should be weighed before it is 
> sub- ‘a: used in the product, un- Some concerns have a subweighing room where all the dumped into the blender. After the bags have passed 
ioe. .e knowingly. For instance, dough batches are put up by one man. In some cases through the sack cleaner they should be weighed. 
under BF tons upon tons of flour are the stockroom man has this duty assigned to him, and Sacks, plus the weight of the cleanings, should be 
tical aed anne ally in the use of too much dusting flour. in smaller shops one bakes carries this respensiaity. deducted from the original weight of the flour. An 
a met Some of this is worked into the dough, some is dusted : Assignments of this kind not only reduce possi- inevitable shortage will appear. This shortage, how- 
iment. onto the floor and later burned, and some is wasted bility of overscaling, but also hold to a minimum other ever, is reduced by crediting the flour account with 
ion is on the benches or machines of the shop. possible mistakes in scaling. A large loss can usually whatever is realized on the reclaimed flour from the 
The In a recent issue of The Northwestern Miller and be traced to the scaling platform, back of the dough aia. 
many American Baker the writer dwelt extensively on the mixers. if a workman weighs the ingredients for the A blending factor can easily be calculated in the 
to the different losses that may occur in the bakeshop, also doughs while his real job is mixing doughs, his atten- same manner as the one for scaling. 
olated possible sources of these losses. Whenever a bake- tion naturally is centered on the running machine, and 4. Mixing Loss.—If proper facilities are available, 
ienced shop is run in such a way that no record of weights he will not take too much time to balance the scales the mixing loss can easily be controlled. For this 
t and of materials is had, these losses become invisible and for accurate weights. The result is a considerable reason it is almost necessary to have a floor scale in 
aking, are regarded as such. In many cases no effort is shortage at the end of the month when the stock sheet the dough room to weigh dough when mixed. Mixing 
milli- made to determine the loss. This usually is the case is balanced. loss is due to moisture evaporation and improper 
= when the concern is small and not making progress re ™ a of a is rye to one cleaning of the machine. A factor established for 
ntities , i i i i i i ri 
; in the business world. man it is advisable to have before him at all times a this loss is more of a written record of the work- 
given The up-to-date baker or shop superintendent has factor, setting forth the average allowable loss in manship on dough mixing than an actual loss. If the 
the loss of materials under control. In many shops, scaling. He also should be informed from day to day dough is not cleaned out of the machine thoroughly 
ndica- ‘lite are Gttubliched for the control of these losses. how his own loss conforms with the established factor, the loss will be high, and if the machine is used con- 
— Some superintendents use graphs to chart the losses so that he can see whether or not he is doing the job tinually this may even result in a mixing gain in the 
merely from day to day or week to week. In this article the with the required accuracy. following dough. 
idered writer will try to explain the methods used for estab- This factor should be recalculated from time to The difference between the weight of ingredients 
il lishing factors for the control of shop losses. time, especially when it is desirable to reduce it. The set forth on the dough sheet and the weight of the 
B its What Is a Controllable Factor?—A. controllable loss may be found in the following manner: material mixed dough will give the loss in pounds. A factor 
a factor is a figure arrived at to be the average loss on hand at the beginning of the day is found on the should by all means be made up and used on this 
0 : allowable on certain subjects. The purpose of this stockroom record; materials needed for the day are particular loss. 
aa factor is to have before the workman a reminder of set forth on the dough sheet; materials actually used 5. Fermentation Loss.—Much has been said about 
= the loss that is allowable for the job he performs, re the difference between what was on hand in the _—_ fermentation loss and its control. When fermentation 
a His instructions should be to hold the loss as far below '™orning and what is on hand in the evening; the dif- —_ loss is under consideration, the loss of moisture is 
‘0 the this factor as possible. Nearly all of the invisible ference between the material set forth on the dough —usually referred to, although some thought is given to 
| losses mentioned in the February issue of The North- sheet and the material actually weighed is the loss the gaseous changes taking place in some of the dough 
. ot western Miller and American Baker may be covered in scaling. Example: ingredients. To control the moisture loss, a constant 
rough Hl Ener Sorters. Zhe peemsinge for qutahlich- Rr Sesded sccerresssesescsreeccccccess 0 be mnMitty lo maintained in the fermenting veces. Per 
= ing factors varies somewhat with the different losses, DERSGPONIR GOUMAIEG WOOO 6c nd ccascvedsdcccivesces 539 Ibs the control of the true fermentation loss, i.e., the 
jonate and should be arrived at as explained below. All Difference, or 10SS .....sceseereeeeecreeeeces 9 lbs change of carbohydrates into gases, a cool and fast 
* sa factors should be the result of checking and dough maturing is advisable. 
P rechecking for several weeks, or months, as the A very close watch should be kept on fer- 
case may be. HIS si — mentation loss. The fact hould b ] 
: T sign hung on a bakeshop divider caught ‘ on 
1, Los. St .—Th ° A i 
; Bag : acta age ir od — Rogen . the attention of the writer of the accompany- lated frequently a insure absolute control. 
we rd wal 4 ; ed ing article: “Overscaling Leads to the Poorhouse, If the dough is weighed on the floor scale 
e into purpose of checking under or over weight of . ” after mixing, and again after fermentation 
t materials received, another for seepage or loss Underscaling Leads to the phage segue Mr. 7 : : 
e out- » “ % 3 we can readily establish a factor f th 
a few through handling in stockroom and a third Gerhard saw a story in these words, the story differ ; # ht. E le: ro . 
. f - ; of many a bakery failure from wasted materials ence in weignt. Example: 
or in- or the control of moisture loss. ° ; : 

: . , and of court difficulties from short-weight bread. Mixed dough weight............s.eeeeees. 1,007 Ibs 
cannot All ingredients should be weighed when h li d -* ‘ sol h . Fermented dough weight............+.+.. 996 Ibs 
| 7 flived. The actual welaht should be checked He has outlined, in a previous article, the various WOEMGNERNON DONE 05) 65k ok ve cdecescecssc 11 Ibs 
- here . er ere ae eee losses that commonly occur in the bakeshop; in ne ee 2 ee et 


ing of against the weight of material billed, and re- X equals 1.092% 


the present article he.deals with factors for con- 





- their corded on a form or in a book kept for this A : The above is of course only an example 
es in: Ah Wis end of the Weck or. mouth trolling these losses, and gives some valuable sug- taken at random. Usually the fermentation 
this sheet should be balanced. All shortages gestions for limiting wastes. loss runs higher than 1 per cent, but the writer 
e, the are added up and divided into the total billed has observed instances where a factor as low 
Jever- or ordered. The answer will be the average as one half of 1 per cent was used. 
m_ the loss, That average can be used as the factor. The The stock on hand in the evening is not 5,142 lbs, 6. Trough Grease and Dusting Flour.—These are 
selves, factor can also be expressed in per cent if it is calcu- as would be the case if the dough sheet figures are two very important losses. The amounts actually lost 
te lated by ratio and proportion. The latter is perhaps used, but 5,183, adding the loss. Of course this is not are rather small, but the quantities used and worked 
ods of the ideal method. an absolute loss in material. The extra weight goes into the dough during the makeup are large. In spite 
value Certain stock ordered and invoiced for one month into the dough and eventually into the finished prod- of the fact that they go into the product, they raise 
plead adds up to 7,583 Ibs. Upon weighing each shipment uct, but it will show a decided change in the cost of its cost. A certain amount of shortening should be 
satis- when received and adding these weights a total of the formula. Especially is this true when this loss weighed into a pan. This is used to grease the troughs 
pplied 1878 Ibs is accounted for. This shows a loss of 11 Ibs. is high on such items as sugar, milk, malt, shortening, needed for the day. The remainder is again weighed, 
ii To establish a percentage factor the following ratio is etc. The cost of these ingredients is usually higher and the difference obtained is the amount used. A 
e key set up and calculated: than cost of the finished dough. A ‘factor may be factor is worked out and posted so that the dough 
ae i ai calculated from time to time with the following pro- mixer can see that it does not exceed a certain weight. 
ts are "11 X 100 = 1,100 a y5og cedure: More attention should be paid to dusting flour than 
7,583 539 Ibs : 9 Ibs:: 100% : X 


during 
senior 


to any other indirect ingredient used in a bakeshop. 
Its use cannot be entirely controlled; however, the 
flour used for this purpose should be weighed and a 


Tn this case the factor will read .145. This is given on See. ATS 


to the receiving clerk with the instruction that when- A stockroom record should be kept on which all 
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factor established to keep it at a mini- 
mum. When dusting flour is not weighed 
for each dough, it is impossible to obtain 
an accurate check on same. This makes 
it an invisible loss, because we do not 
know how much was used. The loss of 
flour under this heading is enormous. 

Every day a certain amount of dust- 
ing flour should be weighed and checked 
out of the stockroom to the bakeshop 
crew. The amount remaining at the end 
of the day’s run should be weighed and 
checked in. In this way the amount 
used is known, and calculations can be 
made for the establishment of a factor. 
Methods can be worked out to encourage 
the shop men to reduce the percentage 
of flour used to a minimum. Authorities 
seem to agree that the percentage of 
dusting flour should run about .25 to .75 
per cent, calculated on dough produced. 

The factor may be worked out by the 
same method as used in previous ex- 
amples. 

DOGG Ot WORE ec cece csvccecessves 
Flour weighed out for same........ 
Flour returned ......cceceecesecess 
Flour used ....csecssccccccscsccces 
996 Ibs : 7 lbs :: 100% : 
X equals .70%, or factor 

Trough and pan grease, poppy seed, 
sugar and cinnamon, corn meal and 
other indirect ingredients should be han- 
dled in the same manner. 

7. Dough Scaling Loss.—Accurate scal- 
ing at the divider and continuous check- 
ing are absolutely necessary for the con- 
trol of dough scaling loss. As a rule 
this loss runs second only to that of 
dusting flour. Instances have been found 
of 2,000 to 3,000 Ibs scaling loss per 
week. 

Sometimes a scaling gain may be ex- 
perienced. This, of course, will result 
in underweight loaves and mean a loss 
of good will of the buying public. The 
writer noticed the following sign hung 
on the divider directly in front of the 
operator in a large bakeshop recently: 
“Overscaling Leads to the Poorhouse, 
Underscaling Leads to the Workhouse.” 
An immensely interesting story is writ- 
ten in those few words, when one con- 
siders the many bakery failures and the 
many court cases resulting from short- 
weight bread. 

The scaling loss should be calculated 
on the pounds of dough received at the 
divider and the total pounds of bread 
made. Production, for this purpose, 
should be counted at the molder, because 
one direct count can be had. The 
chances are that some loaves are crip- 
pled at the oven or disappear as un- 
accounted for. Some may be appro- 
priated by workmen for lunches, or oth- 
ers may be used by the superintendent 
for samples, etc. These of course can- 
not be counted in on the scaling loss. 

Scaling weights of the different kinds 
of bread should be fixed by the manage- 
ment. If the above mentioned figures 
are available, it is possible to calculate 
a factor for the control of this loss. A 
small loss should be allowable to insure 
lawful weights. 

A factor may be established as fol- 
lows: 

Dough received .......ceeeeeeeeeees 996 lbs 
Pounds of bread made .......+...+. 
Scaling 1088 ....csccsecccccscsececs 
996 lbs : 9 Ibs :: 100% : 
X equals .20%, or factor 

8. Baking Loss.—The loss of moisture 
during baking, as explained in a previous 
article, should be carefully controlled. 
Although a factor can be established on 
this item and the loss held to a minimum, 
it is not advisable to change the scaling 
weight on bread until you have abso- 
lute evidence that the cut in weight will 
not interfere with lawful weights. In 
all probability comparisons of baking 
loss from day to day, with or without a 
factor, will show quite large variations, 
because a slight difference in oven tem- 
perature, or a few minutes longer bak- 
ing, or a little more age of the dough, 
will change the loss. 

The factor can be figured out in the 
same manner as the one for fermentation 
loss. Loaves should be weighed fre- 
quently, and the loss checked against the 
factor. 

9. Dough Absorption.— Flour often 
will lose moisture in transit and during 
storage. This moisture must be made 
up when mixing dough. Many times 
bakers do not consider this loss in cal- 
culating their dough absorption. It is 
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very important that dough absorption 
should be noted, and kept stable from 
day to day. A slight change may re- 
duce the absorption, resulting in the loss 
of several loaves. 

In calculating the absorption of the 
dough, several things should be taken 
into consideration. First of all, the mois- 
ture content of the flour. The absorp- 
tion of the flour should be determined 
when it is received, and again when it is 
to be used. Some shops make a prac- 
tice of tagging the flour with the weight, 
date received, and amount lost or gained 
in absorption. 

The moisture content of milk, malt and 
other liquid ingredients should also be 
considered in determining the absorp- 
tion of the dough. Malt contains about 
25 per cent water, liquid milk about 80 
per cent, sweetened condensed milk about 
30 per cent. All these items should be 


lon. Tues Wed Thurs. Fri. 


sat Mon. 4 Wed 


considered. When the absorption is final- 
ly established and a factor set up, a 
— effort should be made to abide 
y it. 

It is possible to establish factors on 
other items in the bakeshop. The writer 
listed several losses in his recent article 
on invisible loss of materials that would 
lend themselves excellently to this. How- 
ever, these are small, and the important 
ones have been covered in this article. 

As previously stated, some superin- 
tendents are using graphic charts in- 
stead of factors. These are very desir- 
able, in that the workman has an oppor- 
tunity to watch his record. For the con- 
venience of the reader, two samples of 
these charts are presented here. 

Whatever method is used for con- 
trolling losses, the benefit derived is 
without doubt enormous. More bakers 
should resort to this sort of control. 
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New “Treatise on Baking” Ready for 
Distribution 


MONG the various booklets pub- 
lished by The Fleischmann Co. to 
assist the baker in producing better 

bakery products and in doing so more 
efficiently, one of the oldest and best 
known is the “Treatise on Baking” writ- 
ten by Julius E. Wihlfart, bakery con- 
sultant. Over a period of 20 years sev- 
eral different editions of this treatise 
have been printed. During recent months 
The Fleischmann Co. has had a new one 
in the course of preparation, and an- 
nouncement is now made that this is 
ready for distribution. 

In the preparation of this book one 
fundamental idea has been kept in mind, 
—namely, to give a brief, easily under- 
standable explanation of the “whys” and 
“wherefores” concerning all basic ma- 
terials, shop conditions, and other factors 
that have a bearing on the art and sci- 
ence of baking. In this way the baker 
will not only have rules to follow, but 
also general information which will cre- 
ate a better understanding concerning 
the proper handling of his ingredients so 
as to get the most out of them. 

No longer can operation in the bake- 
shop be regulated by mere personal 
ese or guesswork. The continual 
application of technical knowledge, the 
use of instruments of precision, and the 
adoption of scientific methods are the 
only means by which the baker of today 
and tomorrow can compete successfully 
with his progressive brothers in the in- 
dustry. This new “Treatise on Baking” 
has therefore been planned and arranged 


so as to furnish essential instructive in- 
formation which will be of assistance to 
the baker in the efficient production of 
quality products. 

The treatise is divided into two main 
parts: 

1. Part one covers the subject of raw 
materials and their handling in the bak- 
ery, a description of various methods of 
baking, shop conditions and their con- 
trol, and also cost accounting. 

2. Part two contains over 100 formu- 
las for various kinds of bread, rolls, 
sweet goods, etc. 

The arrangement of this treatise con- 
sists of individual chapters, each treat- 
ing a separate subject. At the begin- 
ning of each chapter is a complete out- 
line of the topics dealt with therein. 
At the end of the book there is an index 
listing in alphabetical order the various 
topics discussed throughout the book, 
showing the pages on which the desired 
information may be found. 

Preceding chapter I, a few introduc- 
tory pages are devoted to general in- 
struction of a sales promotional nature. 
In this introduction the tremendous un- 
developed potential market for bread 
and other baked goods is pointed out. 
Advice is given concerning the way in 
which the baker can cash in on this op- 
portunity and thereby increase the con- 
sumption and sales of such products. 
The baker’s opportunity to build up his 
sales and profits through the production 
of a variety of breads also is explained. 

Immediately following the introduc- 
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tion, the first nine chapters deal with the 
following basic materials used in bake 
products: wheat and flour, water, salt, 
yeast, sugars, Diamalt, shortening, Ar. 
kady, and milk. The fundamental points 
of interest and value to the baker tp. 
garding each of these ingredients are djs. 
cussed and explained. In each of these 
chapters the following main points are 
covered in a brief way: 

(a) The nature of the ingredient, 

(b) How it is prepared or manufac. 
tured. 

(c) Its function and importance in the 
dough batch and finished baked goods, 

(d) How it should be stored, handled, 
and incorporated into the dough. 

Chapter X is entitled “The Steps jn 
Scientific Manufacture of Bread, and 
the Significance of Each.” In this chap. 
ter each step in the manufacture of 
bread is described and its importance 
in relation to the finished product is ex. 
plained. Naturally, this starts with the 
mixing of the ingredients and ends with 
the cooling and wrapping of the baked 
bread. The principal different methods 
of bread making now in practice are 
also described. 

Chapter XI is divided into two sec. 
tions. The first is called “Three Essen- 
tial Factors in the Efficient Production 
of Quality Bread.” Herein the advan- 
tages secured by the use of a sufficient 
amount of yeast, the full amount of 
salt, and the maintenance of cool dough 
temperatures are pointed out, showing 
how these three fundamental factors in- 
fluence the quality of the baked loaf, 
Section two is called “Dough Fermenta- 
tion and Conditioning.” This contains 
a brief description of just what goes on 
in the dough batch, explaining how and 
why the action of yeast is responsible 
for the conversion of the mixed mass of 
ingredients into a light, well-risen dough, 
which when baked gives us bread as we 
know it today. This makes perfectly 
clear that yeast rightly deserves its title, 
“The Soul of Bread.” 

Chapter XII covers the “Temperature 
and Humidity in Bakeshop Operation.” 
The importance of the control of humid- 
ity and temperature and the manner in 
which they can be regulated, maintained 
and measured is pointed out. This is 
one of the most essential problems in 
connection with the successful and efi- 
cient production of baked goods. 

Chapter XIII deals with “Rope and 
Mold.” These two bread evils are a 
source of worry to many bakers, inas- 
much as their occurrence is ruinous to 
the sale of bakery products. Informa- 
tion is given in this chapter which will 
aid the baker in solving the problem of 
rope and mold, and in preventing their 
appearance in his products. 

Chapter XIV is entitled “Increasing 
Bakery Efficiency.” It is divided into 
three sections. The first explains the 
importance of maintaining a_ suitable 
system of accounting. Section two de- 
scribes briefly Mr. Wihlfahrt’s system 
of accounting for bakers. Section three 
shows how visible and invisible losses, 
revealed by the operation of systematic 
records and accounts, can be located and 
reduced to a minimum. 

Chapter XV contains general points of 
information of interest to the baker 
which have not been discussed in the 
other chapters, including a brief ex 
planation of the following subjects: 

1. The staling of bread. 

2. Bread standards and definitions. 

8. Vienna bread, French bread, hard 
crust rolls. 

4. Rye flour and rye bread. 

5. Bakery sanitation. ’ 

6. Insects—Their prevention and elimi- 
nation. 

7. Formulas — Method of expressing 
and calculating. 

: 8. Tables of weights, measures, and 
temperature scales. 

9. Examination of bread. 

10. Common bread faults and causes. 

11. The food value of bread. : 

Part two of the new treatise, in addi- 
tion to giving various formulas for the 
making of bakery products of high qual- 
ity, also includes a description of the 
processes involved, as well as general 






hints and points of advice concerning 


the use of these formulas. 
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‘Indiana ‘Bakers in -Annual Session at ‘Purdue University 





}HROUGH the courtesy of 
Purdue University, and 
largely due to the co-oper- 
ation of Dr. G, I. Christie, 
director, and others of the 
faculty, with the Indiana 
Bakers’ Association, the 
latter held its twenty- 
fourth annual convention 
at Purdue, La Fayette, 
March 19-21. The new de- 
parture of holding a bak- 
ers’ convention at a uni- 
Cc versity seemed to meet 
with general approval, and not only were the business 
sessions held in the large home economics and student 
uion buildings, but the bread exhibit and banquet as 
well. The fine University cafeteria was also placed 
at the disposal of the convention delegates for noonday 
meals. 











While the attendance may not have been as large 
as in some former years, this was offset to some extent 
by the enthusiasm shown at the business sessions, when 
some important topics were discussed. The question- 
naire sent out to housewives in Indiana by the home 
economics division of Purdue University, in conjunc- 
tion with the Indiana association, aroused much in- 
terest. This related to a survey to determine the 
necessary qualities in commercially made bread and 
cakes. Replies received were read, and helped make 
one of the features of a well-prepared program. 

The first day of the convention was given over to 
registration, and meetings of special committees and 
the advisory’commission. The convention proper was 
opened on Tuesday morning by J. A. Zeller, president, 
Shelbyville, after which Henry Hummel, Robinson, 
Ill, led community singing. Mr. Zeller, in a short 
opening address, said he was delighted to be associated 
with Purdue University, and when it was decided to 
hold the meeting there this year, it was a step in the 
right direction. He referred to the loyalty of C. P. 
Ehlers, secretary, during the past 10 or 12 years, and 
the excellent work he had done for the association. 
The speaker thought it was a great thing to go to con- 
ventions and exchange ideas. He said this was one 
reason why a closed session was held during the after- 
noon for bakers only, at which some good suggestions 
relating to such evils as premiums, discounts, free 
bread, etc., would be made, and at the same time the 
stale bread law would be discussed. In conclusion 
Mr. Zeller urged that bakers support their organization 
freely, especially in a financial way. 

Following this address some prominent officials 
of associations were introduced. These included C. F. 
Pfeffer, Louisville, president of the Associated Bakers 
of America, Retail and Wholesale, who brought greet- 
ings from its members. He referred to conditions in 
Louisville, and mentioned the fact of price cutting 
by Cincinnati shippers, adding that Louisville bakers 
had sat tight and refused to meet these prices. George 
A. Daut, secretary-manager of the Ohio Bakers’ As- 
sociation, brought greetings, and was followed by 

ge W. Johnson, Danville, Ill., president of the 
Associated Bakers of Illinois. 


Director Christie Is Speaker 


Dr. Christie was one of the principal speakers at 
this session, his subject being “Bread the Sane Basis 
of the Meal.” Dr. Christie remarked incidentally that 
he doubted whether the right kind of program was 
always arranged for bakers’ meetings. He referred 
especially to a committee meeting of the Indiana as- 
sociation, held a few weeks prior, at Purdue, during 
which 28 members were present, and when for three 

rs the pros and cons of the baking situation were 
thoroughly discussed. He thought this was the kind 
of meeting which should be held at the present time. 
Dr. Christie also thought that not until members thor- 
oughly took part in its activities would the association 
sor as it ought. He said that he was delighted to 

ve the Indiana bakers at Purdue, but that he would 
be more so when they took a more active educational 
part in their association. 

The speaker asked why there was not more bread 
eaten; he believed there were several reasons. He 
made several blackboard demonstrations, under the 

g of “Bread Is an Economical Food,” describing 
the heat units in calories of puffed wheat, puffed rice, 
Sweet potatoes, corn flakes, macaroni, rice, white po- 

and bread. He suggested that bread .be put 
o the table three times a day, and eaten, notwith- 
standing that other foods also could be used to ad- 
Vantage. He felt that the average person did not tire 
of bread, and could eat it more frequently than other 
ft In conclusion Dr. Christie referred especially 
to an institute being formed in Ontario by the govern- 
Ment for the benefit of the bakers of that province, 
and said that bakers should get similar benefit in this 





By A. §. Purves 


country from institutions and universities in their re- 
spective states. 

Shop equipment was the subject considered by P. 
G. Pirrie, of New York, who talked at some length. 
He described the housewife’s requirements, and showed 
how bakers were meeting them. He believed that, 
first of all, housewives demanded good sanitation, nu- 
trition, quality, uniformity of quality, variety, and 
service, but seldom did they question the price. Regard- 
ing the best method of keeping products, he claimed 
more consideration was being given to this than ever 
before. He said that the matter of refrigeration in 
bakeshops was a vital issue, particularly as related 
to flour. Continuous circulation in a flour storage 
room was one of the greatest preventatives against 
weevil and moth. Mr. Pirrie stressed the point that 
yeast should be stored in a certain temperature, pos- 
sibly around 45, and other commodities in tempera- 
tures of 50 to 60, but this could only be done with 
mechanical refrigeration, which may be worked to ad- 
vantage in either small or large units. 

The handling of ingredients was next referred to, 
and the blending and sifting of flour and its storage 
in large bins. Regarding high-speed mixers and their 
general use, the speaker thought that many were turn- 
ing out doughs with an absorption as high as 76 
per cent, although he felt that already the commercial 
baker had gone back in the matter of absorption. On 
the whole, however, he felt that high-speed mixers 
made it possible to put on the market a more nutri- 
tional loaf of bread. In conclusion Mr. Pirrie men- 
tioned a new idea which seemed to be creeping into 
the industry,—that the flour of today was not as good 
as that of years ago for working purposes. He did 
not mean by this that as good a loaf of bread could 
not be made today as in years gone by, but rather 
thought that flours necessitated more work at present 
to turn out a good loaf. 





Pleasing the Housewife 

Mary L. Matthews, dean at Purdue, talked on how 
to please the housewives, and referred at length to a 
summary of a survey sent out in a questionnaire to 
them to determine desired qualities in commercially 
made bread and cakes, This had been conducted by the 
home economics division of Purdue in co-operation 
with Indiana bakers, and from several thousand letters 
sent out, approximately 600 replies had been received. 
She referred to several of them, and also gave the 
summary and conclusions arrived at by the answers 
to the questionnaire. 

The afternoon session was mainly a closed one for 
bakers only, at which the report of the year’s activities 
was gone into by Mr. Ehlers and V. C. Vanderbilt, 
treasurer, Indianapolis. 

George M. Dunn, of the Holsum Bakery Co., In- 
dianapolis, made a very interesting address on the 
“Exact Cost Per Hundred.” He gave a series of 
blackboard illustrations showing the range of impor- 
tant controllable cost factors, under headings of in- 
visible material loss as to total materials purchased, 
and evaporation loss. These referred to dusting flour 
cost per 100 lbs of baked bread, and per cent to total 
dough weight; pan and trough grease cost per 100 
lbs of baked bread; absorption; yield in pounds of 
baked bread per barrel of flour; loss and gain in 
scalings; loss in damaged bread; stale bread loss, etc. 


Area of Distribution 

C. E. Jones, Terre Haute, Ind., talked efficiently 
on “Aréa of Distribution,” which dealt largely with 
truck operation costs. Most of his experience in the 
baking business had been in the production end, and 
he was much interested in truck records for, delivery. 
A route averaging 100 to 125 miles a day, the speaker 
claimed, would necessitate a salesman putting in 12 
hours of hard work to cover it thoroughly. 

Truck maintenance costs were also discussed by 
Harold B. West, Indianapolis. He especially referred 
to the experience of his own company in operating a 
fleet. He went thoroughly into the question of garage 
rent, chassis repairs, body repairs, garage labor, light 
and heat, gas and oil, grease, alcohol, tires and tubes, 
licenses, insurance, equipment, interest on investment 
and supplies. 

Paul Brickley, Hartford City, argued against pre- 
miums, stale returns and discounts, and said his com- 
pany was entirely opposed to these practices. 


Election of Officers 
Election of officers followed, and reports of various 
committees. Paul Brickley, of C. I. Brickley & Son, 
Hartford City, was chosen president, and George M. 
Dunn, of the Holsum Bakery Co., Indianapolis, vice 
president. V.C. Vanderbilt, of the L. S. Ayres Bak- 


ery, Indianapolis, was again re-elected treasurer. 

At the final session A. U. Dougherty, Muncie, dis- 
cussed things a cake baker should know, using several 
blackboard illustrations showing proper mixes of in- 
gredients for cakes. The latter dealt with sugars, 


shortenings, eggs, flour, baking powder and milk. The 
speaker discussed bakeshop conditions, and warned 
bakers against carelessness in handling, mixing and 
storage of materials. Sometimes, he claimed, flavors 
might get mixed by careless handling, causing bakers 
much trouble with the finished product. Mr. Doughert 
discussed at length the matter of temperatures, whic 
he claimed were important to cake bakers. He 
stressed the point that milk was the cheapest material 
that could be used for good cakes, and discussed its 
use. He displayed several samples of cake made un- 
der different temperatures. 

Charles W. Winfield, Fort Wayne, read a paper 
on “Who Is Our Competitor?” He thought more 
progress had been made in business during the last 
50 years than possibly during the previous five decades. 
One example was the radio. 

Mr. Winfield said that he was not a baker. All 
work he had done for the industry had consisted of 
the distribution of its products, which included, among 
other things, advertising and selling. Efficient pro- 
duction methods he advocated as a vital factor for 
success in these days of keen competition. He thought 
that competition was not alone between baker and 
baker, or baker and housewife. He cited instances 
of advertising campaigns on such products as prunes, 
oranges, etc., and on transportation methods, such as 
automobiles and railroads, and added, “We are now 
faced with competition between industry and in- 
dustry.” 

The speaker also went into the question of the 
combines, and although he thought big business helped 
to stabilize the baking industry, at the same time he. 
was utterly opposed to big bakers who sold at a cut 
price regardless of cost, and irrespective of the harm 
it did to smaller ones. In conclusion Mr. Winfield 
spoke of the competition between bakers in various 
communities, and defined the difference between 
healthy and unhealthy competition, and chain store 
business methods. He praised the salesmen, who he 
said were performing a wonderful service for the bak- 
ing industry, and remarked that salesmanship was 
one of the greatest professions of the present day. 


Origin of Pure Food Law 

C. J. Kremer, Wisconsin dairy and food commis- 
sioner, and a good friend of the bakers, talked on the 
pure food law, telling how it originated. He after- 
ward discussed jelly, and exhibited samples of differ- 
ent mixtures of glucose and sugar, etc., which looked 
like jellies, but which the speaker claimed were not 
such. He stressed the point that the housewife could 
secure good jellies, and said in his state she can 
either purchase these or manufacture them at home. 
It was up to the baker to see that he used good jellies, 
and not substitutes. The speaker advocated that bak- 
ers should have names for their products, and those 
that stood for something. Names, he claimed, bred 
confidence, and the latter was a great asset, and meant 
something to the housewife. 

J. L. Miller, Indiana state food and drug com- 

“missioner, also gave his views on jellies, enumerating 
what are strictly recognized as jellies in his state, 
and exactly where the line should be drawn. 

A short discussion on chain store competition fol- 
lowed, after which the new officers were installed. 

A feature of special interest-was the exhibit of 
bakery goods held in the Home Economics Building 
under direction of Winfield Stephens, Rushville, and 
his committee. A very effective display of breads, 
cakes, sweet goods, etc., was furnished by the follow- 
ing Indiana bakers: Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne; Holsum Bakery Co., Indianapolis; E. A. 
Shriner Grocery & Bakery, La Fayette; Alvin Eades, 
Evansville; Ruger Bakery, La Fayette; Fred Miller 
Bakery Co., Evansville; Lange Baking Co., La Fay- 
ette; J. Frank Robbins, Monticello; L. S. Ayres & 
Co., Indianapolis; O’Rear’s Pastry Shop, La Fayette; 
Vigo Bread Co., Terre Haute. 

At the close of the convention it was decided to 
distribute the displayed baked products among the 
poor in the mining district at Bicknell, in southern 
Indiana. 

The ladies were well cared for. In addition to a 
dinner and entertainment on the first evening, they 
were taken to a style show and tea party on the sec- 
ond afternoon. Miss Lella Gaddis,-of Purdue, was 
chairman of the ladies’ committee. 

The annual banquet was held on the second evening, 
with an attendance of about 250, Dr. Christie being 
toastmaster. An entertainment consisting of musical 
features, followed by dancing, ended the pleasant 
affair. Mr. Ehlers was presented during the dinner by 
some of his Indiana baker friends with one of the new 
model Ford cars, and J. A. Zeller, past president, 
Shelbyville, received a past president’s badge. 

The Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., manufac- 
turer of wire goods equipment, the plant of which is 
located at La Fayette, held open house during the 
convention for bakers and allied tradesmen. 
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Tailor Made Cflour 


By Robert T. Beatty 
Ainite discussing the subject, pro and con, with 


millers and cereal chemists, one wonders whether 

bakers are really safeguarding their own inter- 
ests when they furnish specifications as to minimum 
protein and maximum ash in contracting for their 
flour requirements. When one considers that the qual- 
ity of wheat depends largely upon climatic conditions 
and that no two crops are exactly alike, it is hazardous, 
to say the least, to establish a set standard to apply 
year after year. 

As the crop year advances we find that wheat—both 
northwestern spring and southwestern winter—aver- 
ages below that of a year ago in protein content, but 
the quality of the gluten is better, and it is the gluten 
that makes the loaf. Millers, with the aid of their 
* laboratories, have been able to adjust themselves to 
the change, and are producing flour on this crop that 
will compare favorably, from a baking standpoint, 
with that of any preceding year. 

If reports be true, however, there are some millers 
as well as bakers who still are attempting to do busi- 
ness on last year’s standards. For instance, a good- 
sized baker recently said that up to the present he had 
favored one mill because it was guaranteeing to fur- 
nish flour of the same protein content as a year ago, 
viz., 11.75 per cent. However, the baker added: “I am 
not going to buy any more flour from that particular 
mill, because its price is too high in comparison with 
what others ask. And besides, its flour seems to be 
too strong. I have to buy a weaker flour to mix with 
it in order to get the best results.” 

That is the trouble in a nutshell, and is the reason 
for this dissertation. The baker in question was able 
to make satisfactory bread last year from this mill’s 
flour and, since it guaranteed the same protein con- 
tent this year, he figured he would stick to that brand 
and have easy sailing. Evidently, neither the miller 
nor the baker took into consideration the improved 
quality of the gluten in this year’s wheat. The miller, 
in order to keep up the protein to last year’s standard, 
was forced to pay increasingly high premiums for his 
wheat, but the net result was loss of trade, since the 
baker in question said he was not going to buy any 
more of that brand because of its high price and 
strength. 

“Tailor made” flour, as some call that made ac- 
cording to specifications covering protein and ash, un- 
less one absolutely knows what he wants, is therefore 
apt to prove anything but satisfactory, and only 
means needless expense and sometimes worry, with- 
out compensatory returns. 

Millers, of course, are willing and anxious to fur- 
nish their customers with any particular grade of flour 
they want, providing the buyer is willing to pay for 
it. They realize that if they are to remain in business 
they must satisfy their trade. But what happens when 
a baker demands a flour containing protein higher 
than what is normal for the crop? The miller serving 
him must bid the price up for the wheat of par- 
ticular protein quantity wanted, even though he knows 
the premium he pays is not warranted by any results 
the wheat, or the flour milled from it, can produce. 

Then, as is usually the case when high protein is 
demanded, if the ash content is lower than normal, it 
means that the miller must remove, in the process of 
manufacture, a certain percentage of flour of ex- 
cellent baking strength and quality. This latter has to 
be sold at a discount and probably to be classified 
as a clear. Naturally, the miller has to charge more 
for the special flour than he does for his regular run, 
and he questions if it is worth the price the customer 
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pays for it, from a laboratory baking test standpoint. 

Probably only comparatively few bakers realize 
how much extra they must pay for additional protein. 
At present, for each additional one tenth of 1 per 
cent protein in wheat over 12 per cent, millers have 
to pay at least 2c premium. This is equivalent to 20c 
bu in wheat, or almost $1 bbl in flour, for only 1 per 
cent of protein. 

Since humans are not infallible, there is another in- 
teresting angle to this question of protein. If the 
chemist should happen to make a mistake of one tenth 
of 1 per cent in his protein analyses, it would mean a 
loss of 2c bu to either the buyer or the seller of the 
wheat. 

Every one recognizes the good work being done by 
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SHORTT POINTS 
By “Pat” 


From recent bakers’ meetings 


DEwer BAIRD, of Fort Worth, Texas, secretary 
of the Texas State Bakers’ Association, promises 
big doin’s at the annual convention in Laredo, May 
6 to 9. I wish all you fellows could listen to Dewey 
talk about that program. You'd surely stretch a point 
to be there. 
©. &.. 4.9 
Charles P. Goeb, secretary of the South Side Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association of Chicago, advertises his bread 
as rich in milk protein, milk sugar, and milk minerals. 
Inserts in every package carry the message into the 
homes. Attractive window and counter cards call at- 
tention to the high nutritive value. Charles says new 
customers come in and ask for the bread. Bread sales 
have increased 22 per cent in two weeks. 
* SS #2 


Jean K. Rich, nutrition expert of the American Bak- 
ers Association, says that bakers’ cakes are highly 
nutritious, and especially fine for growing children. 
Mothers who think cake too rich for their youngsters 
are misguided, and Miss Rich will be glad to help set 
them right. 

* * * * 

H. H. Harter, of Missoula, Mont., representing the 
Eddy Bread Co., attended the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation cake conference and the al convention of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers. Over 50,000 
rich, nourishing, crispy loaves of bread per day are 
produced for the people of Montana by the Eddy 
Bread Co., operating four large modern plants, one in 
each corner of that state. Mr. Harter says that 5 per 
cent dry skim milk is used in the production of this 
fine quality bread. 





* * 


Gordon Darnell, of the San Francisco chapter of 
the American Society of Bakery Engineers, one of the 
five men who founded the society, addressed the as- 
sembly at the sessions and at the banquet. Gordon 
possesses the faculty of saying the right thing at the 
right time. Quipped upon leaving the East for the 
West, he adroitly referred to the biblical story of the 


* three wise men who came out of the East, adding 


that he was wise enough to stay when he got there. 
4,4; 8138 


The seven Baker brothers of Pittsburgh convert 
5,000 bbls flour monthly into every known variety of 
the baker’s art. This immense business was built upon 
two seven lettered words symbolic of their organiza- 
tion—loyalty and quality; loyalty to the profession, and 
quality products—says Louis J. Baker, president. A 
short interview with Louis would make any baker feel 
proud of his calling. 


IXTEEN trucks comprise the fleet of the Hostess Cake Bakery, Minneapolis, all but one of which are shown in the above engraving. The trucks are used in dis- 
tributing the company’s products to retail dealers. The Hostess bakery has been operated as a separate unit of the Occident Baking Co. since Nov. 1, 1927. Carl 
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private and commercial laboratories. Their work jx 
helpful alike to the miller and the baker, but it is suo. 
gested that bakery superintendents would find labora. 
tory reports more beneficial if they learned to temper 
them with the proper amount of common sense. Wit) 
a little ingenuity and resourcefulness on their part 
they could make a blend of mill-run flour far bette, 
suited to their purposes than by buying under speci- 
fications. 

The buyer in the end pays for “tailor made” fioy; 
in more ways than one. He eliminates competition for 
his business, because many mills are not prepared or 
do not care to make flour according to buyer's speci- 
fications. The mills that are so equipped that they can 
cater to the flour analyses ideas of their customers are 
not averse to doing so, because they are not subject to 
the aggressive competition the others complain of. 

A preference for short patent flours of regular mil] 
run may easily be met by the miller, and the buyer's 
insistence upon maintenance of this grade is justifiable. 
Also an insistence upon good gluten quality, and above 
all, uniformity, are reasonable demands by the fair- 
minded buyer. 

The conscientious miller trys to buy the best wheat 
he can for the least money. He is in a way buying 
the wheat for the flour buyer, and his practical knowl- 
edge of the business is the flour buyer’s best insur- 
ance against being overcharged by the wheat seller, 
The miller will not buy wheat of uncertain milling 
and baking quality; he will pay the price for wheat he 
thinks is necessary to make the right kind of flour. 
He may make mistakes, but he always will have be- 
fore him the realization that satisfied customers are 
a vital necessity to the success of his business. 

But what about the uniformity of the bakers’ 
bread? That should be safeguarded, first, by dealing 
with reputable mills, second, by trial doughs of new 
flours to see how they fit into the formulas, and third, 
by the recognition by the chemist and bakery superin- 
tendent that all wheat varies from crop to crop and 
that all wheat of the same crop is not uniform. The 
bakery owner wants the best product possible from 
the raw materials he buys, and he can more easily ac- 
complish the desired result by buying standard goods 
from reputable concerns and through mutual under- 
standing and co-operation. 

ead 


Siebel’s New Catalogue Issued 


Cutcaco, Irt.—The Siebel Institute of Baking, 958- 
970 Montana Street, Chicago, has just issued a cata- 
logue, describing the extension (home study) course 
in scientific baking. It is ready for distribution, and 
those who are interested in acquiring more knowledge 
of the scientific principles of baking, and would like 
to receive copies of it, should write the Siebel Institute. 
The catalogue is well illustrated, and describes in 
detail the 28 lessons of the course. It covers the his- 
torical part of the industry in the first lesson. The 
succeeding lessons cover fully the subjects of mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, laboratory, baking materi- 
als, baking technology, technical terms, pie and tart 
fillings, puff paste, sponge cakes, icings, elements of 
piping, ornamental piping, lettering, ornamenting and 
decorating of cakes, advertising and sales promotion, 
bookkeeping and cost accounting, and _ refrigeration 
in baking. 

oS 


Rocky Mountain Bakers 


The annual convention of the Rocky Mountain 
Bakers’ Association will be held at Denver on April 
16-18, according to E. R. Jones, business manager of 
that organization. The program has not yet been 
completely arranged. Headquarters for the meeting 
will be at the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 


O. Peterson, manager of the Occident plant, likewise supervises the Hostess bakery. A garage is being constructed to house the attractive fleet, which is composed 


entirely of Graham Bros.’ trucks. : 
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S long as there are horses, there quite 

likely will be bakers who will deliver 

bread in horse drawn vehicles; just as 

there always will be a few who will use 

bicycles, and make a go of it. You can 
deliver bread on roller skates—provided that you make 
the best bread in town, and have skates enough to go 
around, In general, however, these methods of trans- 
portation are obsolete; and for the majority of bakers 
the motor truck solves their delivery problems both 
for the present and the future. 

Motor trucks were something of a rarity 20 years 
ago; wholesale bakeries were much less numerous than 
they are today, and their distribution of bread was 
within a distinctly limited area. House-to-house sell- 
ing was more or less in its infancy, and route foremen’s 
jobs, in general, required less skill in handling traffic 
on the part of the men who held them. 

Now the scene has changed, and we are in the midst 
of the motor age. Progressive bakers, both retail and 
wholesale, have long fleets of trucks backed up to their 
shipping departments each morning, and in some cases 
it requires expert ability on the part of the man in 
charge of loading to see that the delivery schedule is 
kept in proper order. It is most important that there 

no delay in getting the trucks started, for some of 
the routes now extend many miles along paved roads 
to distant towns and villages. 

Two young men left Minneapolis early one morning 
last summer, en route to Winnipeg. As their roadster 
neared the city limits, a huge red and white bakery 
truck passed it. The driver of the smaller car stepped 
om the gas, expressing ihe desire to keep up with the 

Supposing its destination was the suburb of 
Robbinsdale. His companion, who was familiar with 
importance of trucks in the distribution of bread 
from town to town, explained that the big vehicle 
Would stop only momentarily at the next town; then 
continue to the second, and beyond for many miles. 
such was indeed the case. At each town the road- 
ster overtook the truck, which had stopped to make 
deliveries; and beyond each town the truck, with un- 
» certain speed overhauled the small car. The 
truck seemed to keep as definitely on schedule as a 
express train. Eventually it dropped out of the 
race, probably to replenish its supply of bread from 
baggage car of a train which had left Minneapolis 
shortly after the truck that morning. 

This illustrates the increased importance of motor 

within the industry, and the baker, quite nat- 

Y, is interested in information dealing with the 

automobile business, at least that part of it which 
to delivery trucks for bakery use. 

1927 edition of “Facts and Figures of the 

Automobile Industry,” published under the auspices 
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A Fleet of Reo Trucks Used by the Gravem-Inglis Baking Co., Stockton, Cal. 


‘Bakeries Tenth Among Truck Users 


By .fohn P. Broderick 


of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
New York, contains plenty of such data. The chamber 
of commerce is the trade association of car and truck 
manufacturers, and with its predecessors it has repre- 
sented the automobile industry for 27 years. One of 
its major purposes is to serve as a clearing house of 
research and information on subjects concerning motor 
transportation. 

The number of trucks produced in the United States 
and Canada in 1926 was 491,353, and in that year 
2,764,222 were registered. Passenger car production 
was 38,963,933; registration, 19,237,171. Thus it will 
be seen that there was one truck built for approximately 
every eight passenger cars made, and one truck regis- 
tered for every seven passenger cars. The wholesale 
value of the 491,353 motor trucks produced in that 
year was $433,371,169. 

A survey as of Jan. 1, 1926, showed that bakeries 
used 35,419 trucks on that date, ranking tenth in the 
United States among industries using trucks. With 
9,970, it ranked fifth among industries using trucks 
under one-ton capacity. In the group of trucks with 
one-ton capacity, and over, bakeries ranked fifteenth, 
with 16,221. There were 5,804 bakery trucks over 
one-ton capacity, the ranking in that division being 
twelfth. Bakeries use comparatively few vehicles with 
2%-ton capacity or more, there being 1,898 of these 
reported by the industry, the position being twenty- 
fourth in that group. 

The foregoing figures, it should be noted, applied to 
information at hand on Jan. 1, 1926. Edward L. 
Loomis, secretary of the motor truck committee of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, re- 
cently told a representative of The Northwestern Mill- 
er and American Baker: 

“This survey covers only part of the total registra- 
tion. By extending the figures thus obtained on the 
above data in relation to the larger registration on 
Jan. 1, 1927, we obtain a figure of 40,058 trucks used 
by bakeries the first of last year. 

“According to this last computation, bakeries still 
rank tenth among the industries using trucks.” 

Among the leading truck fleets of the United States 
is that of the Ward Baking Co., New York, which has 
2,139, this number being exceeded only by the Ameri- 
can Railway Express, the Post Office Department, the 
Associated Bell Telephone companies, the Standard 
Oil Co. and Armour & Co. The General Baking Co., 
New York, is also among the largest fleet owners, that 
firm having 1,007 trucks in operation. 

Electric truck fleets, upward of 1,550 in a single 
fleet, are operated by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., The 
Fleischmann Co., the Horn & Hardart Baking Co., the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., the National Biscuit Co. and 
the Ward Baking Co. 


AND AMERICAN BAKER 


The importance of trucks in the general industrial 
scheme of today is well illustrated in the following 
table, which shows the growth in production and regis- 
tration from 1904 to 1926: 


Regis- Regis- 
Year Production tration Year Production tration 
1904..... 411 . J. 3a 92,130 215,000 
er 450 a. Sa 128,157 326,000 
1906..... 500 1,100 1918....... 227,250 625,000 
ae 700 A 8 eae 275,943 794,372 
BOBS. 2 6.0 1,500 Spee BOB... cess 321,789 1,006,082 
. »_a 3,255 Se eae *146,082 1,118,520 
a 6,000 10,000 1922....... %249,228 1,375,725 
ae 10,681 20,000 1923....... *385,755 1,612,569 
ae 22,000 42,408 1094....... *363,530 2,134,724 
1913..... 23,500 SEGG8 BORG... 266% *473,154 2,441,709 
, | ae 25,375 85,600 1926....... *491,353 2,764,222 
ae 74,000 136,000 


*Includes Canadian production. 


<<“! 
An Indiana Questionnaire on 


Baked Goods 


SURVEY recently made by the home economics 
A division of Purdue University in co-operation 
with the Indiana Bakers’ Association was dis- 
cussed at the annual meeting of that association held 
recently at La Fayette. Dean Mary L. Matthews, of 
Purdue University, presented the survey, which was 
the result of a number of questionnaires sent to all 
parts of Indiana. Replies were received from 403 
families, with an average of four persons in each 
family. They reported bread consumption at 7.9 
loaves per family per week, or nearly 2 loaves per 
person per week. Almost 75 per cent of the women 
reporting indicated that they used nothing but com- 
mercially baked bread, and of the 25 per cent who 
baked bread at home, nearly 80 per cent admitted 
that only part of their bread was made by the house- 
wife. 

It would be fair, therefore, to conclude that in 
Indiana the bread produced by commercial bakeries 
is generally satisfactory, although a study of the 
preferences indicated by the housewives in replying 
to the questionnaire might enable the bakers to in- 
crease the amount consumed per family if they are 
unable to wean any more housewives away from home 
baking. 

The university’s questionnaire asked the women to 
state their preference with regard to the six qualities 
most desired in bread. Their replies indicated that the 
ideal loaf, in Indiana, should be a long, small, white, 
twin loaf made from milk, and should have a firm, 
fine grained, compact texture, with a crispy, easily 
broken crust of golden brown hue; it should have the 
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nutty flavor of wheat, and its odor should be equally 
as pleasing as its taste. Such a loaf undoubtedly 
would win favor in any state, and its description may 
contain nothing new to most bakers, but it is interest- 
ing to examine the replies received from housewives 
more carefully. 

There was no preponderant shape of loaf indicated 
by them in their replies to the questionnaire. The 
long, small loaf won the largest number of votes by 
a small majority, but tall and narrow loaves, broad 
and low loaves, large, broad and high loaves, all re- 
ceived a fair proportion of votes. Two types of loaves 
stood out as meeting with the housewives’ favor, name- 
ly, the twin and the split top, the former receiving 
about 50 per cent more votes than the latter. 

Indiana women still prefer white bread, according 
to the survey, although whole wheat and graham also 
meet with favor. White bread made from milk re- 
ceived 287 votes from the housewives, and the darker 
breads 184. Rye votes totaled 85; salt-rising, 52; 
raisin, 105. 

Most bakers are becoming increasingly aware of the 
fact that their customers want bread with a crisp 
crust. Unfortunately, a large majority of commer- 
cially made bread is lacking in this respect, and if 
Indiana bakers can be persuaded to put a crisp crust 
on their loaves, as a result of this survey, they may 
find their business appreciably increased. In indicat- 
ing their preference as to crust, 150 Indiana house- 
wives asked for one that was crisp and easily broken, 
while 204 insisted that it should be of a golden brown 
color. The soft, tender, thin crust received a few 
votes, but the preference for crispness was marked. 

As far as flavor was concerned, 195 of the women 
insisted on the nutty flavor characteristic of wheat, 
although 124 were strong for a sweet flavor in their 
bread. When asked if they considered the odor im- 
portant, so long as the taste was pleasing, they were 
emphatic in saying that they could not judge the 
taste of a loaf without taking into consideration its 
odor, and it therefore was important that both taste 
and odor should be pleasing. 


Cake Also Considered 


The questionnaire also took into account cake, and 
from the answers received it was evident that women 
are not entirely satisfied with the cakes they can buy. 
The oft-repeated assertion that a richer, butter fla- 
vored cake, with richer and thicker icing, is what the 
baker must put out if he hopes to increase his cake 
sales, was borne out by the replies. 

Over 50 per cent of the women reporting said that 
they bought cakes from bakers, indicating that their 
purchases more often were in the form of small cakes 
and cookies than of loaf or layer cakes. They were 
emphatic in their desire to have bakers wrap or box 
cakes, despite any increased cost that might result 
to the consumer. Their reasons for buying cakes from 
commercial bakeries were much the same as those 
brought out by the recent Washburn Crosby contest. 
They found bakery buying saved time and energy, was 
economical, and enabled them to buy smaller quan- 
tities than they could bake at one time in their own 
homes. On the other hand, those housewives who re- 
ported that they did not use bakers’ cakes gave poor 
flavor and expensiveness as the chief reasons for their 
continued avoidance of the baker’s product. It is 
brought out in the survey that a large number of these 
recalcitrant housewives believe that the baker’s cakes 
are of poor quality and of less nutritive value than 
they can bake in their own kitchens, as well as ex- 
pensive, and it would therefore seem expedient for 
the bakers to educate this body of women into think- 
ing in the same way that their fellow-women, using 
bakers’ cakes, do. 

There evidently are four kinds of cake that meet 
with the greatest favor in Indiana. They are angel 
cake, white butter cake, chocolate cake, and any kind 
if iced cake. The layer type of cake is preferred, and 
the shape may be either round or square. 

Indiana housewives, in common, probably, with 
women all over the United States, want to find these 
qualities in the commercially baked cakes which they 
purchase: good flavor, moist, fluffy texture, and thick- 
er and richer icing than is at present used. 


<“<S! 
Funeral of Thomas O’Connor 


MINNEAPOLIS, MInn.—Representatives of the bread- 
stuffs industry from many parts of the country were 
in Minneapolis last week to attend the funeral of 
Thomas O’Connor, former president of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, which was held at the 
Basilica of St. Mary on March 22. 

Honorary pallbearers included M, L. Molan, Fran- 
cis A. Gross, Joseph Barbery, Frederick E. Murphy, 
E. Murphy, and Hugh Fleetham, Minneapolis; E. T. 
Foley, R. C. Lilly, and William Gaskell, St. Paul; J. 
T. McCarthy and J. W. Hines, Chicago; John M. Gris- 
sell, Detroit; L. A. Cushman, Jr., G. B. Smith, N. R. 
Davenport and Arnold Geiser, New York. 

Active pallbearers were C. J. Neumeier and J. M. 
Tombers, Minneapolis; C. G. Ball and L. R. Molan, 
St. Paul; D. C. McCarthy and Otis B. Durbin, Chica- 
go; Roy Dodson, Indianapolis; J. K. Grattan, Cin- 
cinnati. j . 

Prominent men in the trade who attended the serv- 
ice included Roy L. Nafziger, president of the Schulze 
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International Newsreel Photo 


HIS is Ruth Brazee, of the Woman’s Society of 

Millard Avenue Presbyterian Church, Chicago, who 
declares that if flour sack pajamas are good enough for 
President Coolidge they are quite good enough for her. 
And here is another tip to millers and bakers on how 
to eliminate the menace and the nuisance of the second- 
hand flour sack. 
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Baking Co., Kansas City; Henry Stude, president of 
the American Bakers Association; William P. Ronan, 
flour broker, Chicago; H. N. Weinstein, New York, 
treasurer of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; W. H. Ulrey, Chicago district manager of The 
Fleischmann Co., New York, and many other mill rep- 
resentatives, bakers and allied tradesmen. 
Burial was at St. Mary’s Cemetery. 
<<! 


A Note from Pleasant Run 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, former president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, writes, upon handsome sta- 
tionery bearing the inscription, “H. E. Barnard, Inc., 
Serving the Food Industries”: “Of course the funda- 
mental reasons for my opening an office in Indiana 
are, first, my desire to return to Indiana, where for 
many years I enjoyed state and nationwide connections 
and established friendships which have been lasting; 
second, my longing to go back to my home on Pleasant 
Run, where flowers, orchards, birds and even a nine- 
hole golf course make life a lot more than just 24 
hours to the day; and lastly, my thought that as a 
consultant to the food industries I can perhaps con- 
tinue to serve the public which must be fed to greater 
efficiency and satisfaction. At my offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building at Indianapolis my friends 
will always find me waiting to talk more adequate 
nutrition—that is, whenever I am not out doing what 
I can to round up the delegates who are going to 
nominate Herbert Hoover at Kansas City.” 


oo 


American Bakery for Moscow 


An American style bakery is to be built shortly 
at Moscow, Russia, by the Moscow Consumers’ Co- 
operative Societies. Equipment will be installed by 
the J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, this including 12 mixers 
and four complete make-up units. The Petersen Oven 
Co., Chicago, will supply three large traveling ovens. 
The Glen Mixer Co., Glen Rock, Pa., will furnish the 
flour handling equipment, the I. J. White Co. New 
York, having the contract for bread conveyors, etc. 
Other contracts are to be let shortly. M. J. Gratz, 
of the McCormick Co., Inc., New York and Pittsburgh, 
left recently for Moscow with plans and specifications 
for the plant. 

oS 


Oklahoma Bakers Plan Meeting 


The twenty-second annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Bakers’ Association, scheduled for Oklahoma 
City, April 3-5, will be called to order on the after- 
noon of the opening day by O. B. Heck, president. 
Otto Cook, of The Fleischmann Co., New York, will 
speak on retail and wholesale merchandising, with an 
opportunity for general discussion. A banquet will 
be held that evening, followed by dancing. 

Members of the association will report on trade 
conditions in the state on the morning of the second 
day, after which T. C. Thatcher, of the Oklahoma City 
Mill & Elevator Co., will speak on “Running Around 
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in a Circle.” In the afternoon John Butler, an attor- 
ney, will speak on “Proper Insurance for Safeguardin 
Your Business and Employees, and Why.” Subse 
quently, Thomas F. Smith, of the American Bakers 
Association, will deliver an address. A theater party 
will be held that evening. 

John M. Hartley, of Bakers Weekly, New Yor 
will be the first speaker on the program on April 5 
pointing out the evils of premiums and price cutting 
Unfinished business will then be taken up, after which 
officers. will be elected. A golf tournament for the 
men and a bridge party for the women will be held 
that afternoon. 

oo D> 


Biscuit and Cracker Courses 


Minneapouis, Minn.—The training courses fo; 
members of the biscuit and cracker industry which 
opened on March 26 at Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute have attracted superintendents and foremen from 
plants in all parts of the country. The courses are 
given by the technical bureau of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of America jp 
conjunction with the Dunwoody Institute. 

The present week is being devoted to baking. 
Leaders in the industry were scheduled to discuss 
flour, fermentation, shortening, air conditioning, ete, 
The question box method of instruction is also bein 
used. One day will be devoted to the subject of 
foremanship. 

The icing course, covering a six-day period, will 
open on April 2. One day of this course also will 
be given to foremanship, with Dr. C. A. Prosser, of 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, leading the discussion. 
Marshmallow and icings will be treated thoroughly, 
and the special investigations of the technical bureau 
in that field used as a background for demonstrations 


- and discussion. 


Special effort is being made to plan investigations 
for the coming year. Air conditioning as applied to 
icing room production will be demonstrated. 

Some of the classes will be conducted at the plant 
of the Sanitary Food Mfg. Co., St. Paul. 

This is the third year that these courses have been 
offered, those in 1926 and 1927 being most successful, 
according to biscuit and cracker men who attended. 

el 


South Dakota Bakers to Meet 


MiInNEAPOLIS, Minn.—South Dakota bakers will 
hold their annual convention this year on May 3-4 
at Brookings, with headquarters at the Hotel Dudley, 
meetings being held at the Commercial Club rooms. 
Following an address of welcome by C. O. '‘I'rygstad, 
mayor of Brookings, on the opening morning, J. W. 
Balsiger, Watertown, will respond. An address on 
“Sales” will be made by John M. Hartley, of the Bak- 
ers Weekly, New York. 

That afternoon J. W. Blattner, of the J. W. Allen 
Co., Chicago, will speak on “Credit,” and C. H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory, 
Minneapolis, will discuss “Flour.” An automobile 
tour will be included in the afternoon’s program. In 
the evening the annual banquet will be held. 

Committee reports will be made on May 4, follow- 
ing an address by C. W. Pugsley, president of the 
South Dakota State College, Brookings. Officers will 
then be elected and unfinished business considered. 


oo 


Death of John D. Bickel 


McGrecor, Iowa.—John D. Bickel, president of the 
Bickel Baking Co., McGregor, Iowa, dropped dead of 
heart failure on March 10 at Miami, Fla., where he 
and Mrs. Bickel were spending the winter. 

Mr. Bickel, in association with his son Karl D, 
established and incorporated the Bickel baking busi- 
ness at McGregor in 1909. They built up one of the 
best known businesses in the baking line in their part 
of the country, operating an up-to-date plant and 
shipping to towns within a radius of 75 miles of Mc 
Gregor in Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. ; 

Mr. Bickel was 73 years old. He was born in 
Hesse, Germany, and came to America when 17. He 
built up the John D. Bickel produce business with 
stations as far west as Mason City, and headquarters 
at McGregor. Then he turned to the baking business. 

He was a good amateur chess player, and belonged 
to a number of chess associations. Death came while 
he was playing a game at a Miami chess club. 

oe 


New Fort Worth Bakery 


Datxas, Texas.—The Schepps Baking Co. is to erect 
a $225,000 baking plant in Fort Worth, Texas, 
mediately, according to Julius Schepps, president of 
the Schepps-Kleber Baking Co., Dallas, Texas. Work 
on the building will begin April 1. The plant wil 
face 100 feet on Henderson Street and 190 on Peter 
Smith Street. 

George Schepps, vice president and general mal 
ager of the Dallas plant of the company, will be ™ 
charge of the Fort Worth bakery. Mrs. Schepps will 
take an active part in the business. 

The bakery will have a capacity of 50,000 loaves 
daily. The a iis Baking Co. owns large 
plants at Dallas, Cleburne, San Antonio, Wichita Falls 
and Abilene, Texas. 
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‘Business Notions fe OT the ‘Baker By Wayne G. Martin, fr. 
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ANY times in the past, bakers have 
Mirarned to advertising as a panacea 
for their sales ills. They have taken it 


for granted that advertising means 

quickly increased sales, 
wHaT AD- and if anything have re- 
VERTISING laxed their other forms 


of sales efforts. Those 
bakers who have used ad- 
vertising successfully realize that this 
attitude is an absolute preventive for its 
achieving the purpose for which it is 
intended. 

A wholesale bakery should not under- 
take advertising unless it has an_organi- 
ation capable of taking advantage of 
any and all opportunities which may be 
brought about by the printed salesman- 
ship. Advertising alone, for a product 

as bread, is insufficient. The pro- 
duction department must be able to 
tun out quality products in keeping 
with the claims made for them in the ad- 
vertising, and the sales and distributing 
departments of the business must back 
up the publicity at every possible oppor- 
tunity. Until these conditions are met, 
advertising cannot produce the results 
ordinarily expected of it. 


MANY a successful, prosperous retail 
baker has observed some weaker 
competitor in his neighborhood, doing 
comparatively a small volume of busi- 

ness and yet enough to 


NEEDS 


THE VALUE make the first baker 
OF A WEAK wish that it might be 
COMPETITOR added to his. In some in- 


stances this situation has 

resulted in the stronger 
baker buying out his weaker competitor, 
and closing up this shop. For a time the 
surviving baker has thought that he had 
everything his own way in the com- 
munity. 

However, such steps have usually prov- 
en disastrous rather than advantageous, 
for two reasons. In the first place, 
when a community is served by only one 
bakeshop it is quite probable that some 
other enterprising baker will become 
aware of this fact, and open a competing 
one, It is more than likely that he will 
prove to be a much harder and better 
competitor than was the one whose shop 
was closed after the purchase. In the 
second place, the bakery which is doing 
only fairly well may be of great advan- 
tage to the other baker from a compara- 
tive standpoint. His mistakes, and per- 
haps poorer quality products, will serve 
to emphasize the superiority of the suc- 
cessful baker. Business expansion is all 
right, but frequently when done at the 
expense of closing down a weaker com- 
petitor it acts as a boomerang. 

* #*# 


THE amount of money paid to em- 
ployees is an important item in all 
bakeries wherein help has to be em- 
ployed. In many places the wage scale 
is a firmly established line from which 
the baker is not allowed 


PROPER to stray, and hence he 
DIVISION OF cannot decrease this item 
LABOR of cost by employing 


cheaper labor, even 
though this were advisable, which it cer- 
tainly is not. Too much has already 
been written about increasing the effi- 
ciency of labor, and to write more here 
along that line would, no doubt, be but 
repetition of what nearly every one has 
already read. 

But lessening the cost of operation, so 
far as help is concerned, is a matter in 
which the Seber is by no means helpless, 
providing he makes a careful check of 
the activities of the employees of his 
sho during working hours. Certain 
workers are paid higher wages than oth- 
ers because of their skill or fitness. To 
Permit this class of workers to do those 
— about the shop which could be 

y as well done by cheaper labor is 
& costly practice, and one which can 
be remedied 


— ery owner who 
Sees that the highly paid laborer does 


the work for which he is particularly 
fitted, and allows the cheaper labor to 
do the other part of the shop work. 
This is not a plea for the highly paid 
worker to be allowed to loaf when he is 
not doing some specialized piece of work, 
but it is the suggestion that a little care- 
ful study on the part of the owner may 
show him wherein he is employing high- 
priced labor to too great an extent, and 
thereby permitting it to do work for 
which lower paid employees would be 
equally as well-fitted. 


* # 


THE value of salesmen’s reports has 
been discussed pro and con in this 
department, at various sales conferences, 
and wherever the problem of moving 
merchandise through the medium of 
salesmen has been con- 


THE VALUE _ sidered. Wholesale bak- 


OF DAILY ers who operate a num- 
SALES ber of trucks under the 
REPORTS direction of driver-sales- 


men no doubt have their 
own individual reports which they re- 
quire of their representatives. Too fre- 
quently, however, such reports are re- 
quired more for the purpose of checking 
up on the activities of the salesmen than 
for any other reason. 

The real purpose in requiring sales 
representatives to make out daily reports 
should be to enable the management of 
the bakery carefully to consider just 
what problems are being encountered by 


the salesmen, and from this information 
develop methods of helping overcome the 
difficulties with which they are confront- 
ed. The type of information required in 
such reports should be such that it shows 
the reaction of the grocers to the bak- 
ery’s products, and if possible the pub- 
lic’s feeling as well as the grocers’. 
Through the information thus gained the 
management of a bakery should be in 1 
much better position to lend intelligent 
assistance to its sales force than if no 
regular and detailed information of the 
work they do each day were required of 
its representatives, But unless such use 
can be made of the reports, they are 
worse than useless, and merely take up 
the time of a number of people who 
might better be otherwise engaged. 
+ * 


HROUGH various characteristics of 
the product itself, bread is sold in 
different denominations of cents: 7c, 8c, 
10c, 12c, etc. Although the prices of the 
principal ingredients in bread, and no- 
tably flour, fluctuate fre- 
FOR MEETING quently, the total amount 
COMPETITION of these ingredients in a 
single loaf of bread is 
not sufficient to warrant price changes 
in it except when a notable variation 
has occurred in those products which 
make up the loaf. 
This situation is usually met by mak- 
ing slight changes in the weight of the 
loaves. However, the tendency toward 
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A WINDOW THAT WILL SELL HOT CROSS BUNS 





ECORATING a window for hot 
cross buns is a fairly simple and 


inexpensive task. Trays of buns 
may be tastefully placed as shown in this 
photograph. With two folds of white 
crépe paper, two of French blue and one 
of apricot, a window may be decorated 
as follows: First, place a scalloped val- 
ance of white around the top, and the 
front and side glass. Then run spiral 
streamers of apricot and tubes of French 
blue down the sides of the front and 
side glass. At the wall end of the win- 
dow place alternating tubes of French 
blue and spiral streamers of apricot. In 
the background you can hang tubes of 
French blue and spirals of apricot. 
Across the top of the background place 
a border of white fringe, and across the 
floor a runner of French blue. 

The following directions for making 
this window will assist: Keep the val- 
ance package intact, and cut one end to 
a point. Next ruffle the pointed end. 
The width of the valance depends upon 
the window height. 

For spiral streamers cut about 42-inch 
strips of paper. First tack in place at 
the top of the window. Next cut the 


length and take the strip between the 


index finger and thumb, twisting the pa- 
per until spiral. 

For the tubes at the front and sides, 
cut 1%-inch strips which, when 
stretched, will make about 44-inch tubes. 
Take the strip with rough surface, fold 
the end three times and turn the corners 
till they overlap, this giving secure tack- 
ing surface as well as the foundation for 
the tube. Tack the end to the top of the 
window and stretch down till the strip 
curls and forms the tube. When the 
desired length is. obtained, cut, and re- 
peat the action used at the top. (The 
paper will stretch about twice its origi- 
nal length.) 

To make the fringe, unfold the paper; 
refold it, first in half, then quarters, 
and once again in eighths. Place this fold 
upon the window floor and tack it across 
the top just securely enough to hold its 
place while cutting. Start from the un- 
tacked edge (the bottom) and cut %4- 
inch strips within two inches of the 
tacked or upper edge. Then cut across 
the bottom to release the fringe edge. 
Pull out tacks and cut across the top so 
as to leave a tacking margin. Before 
separating the strips, crumple the fringe 
to curl and make-the desired softness. 


the establishment of standard weight 
laws, where very little allowance is made 
for weight variations, has materially cur- 
tailed this method of meeting price 
changes. At the same time, competition 
within the industry is so keen that the 
baker must carefully watch the fractions 
of cents entering into the per loaf cost 
of production in his plant. 

The baker who is meeting this situa- 
tion most successfully in every com- 
munity is the one who has gained com- 
plete control of the cost of production 
in his own plant. The bakery which, 
through the installation of modern ma- 
chinery in the place of obsolete, and 
sound economizing in all phases of pro- 
duction, is in a strong competitive posi- 
tion, will also show a _ greater net 
profit on an equal amount of business 
than will the plant in which such care 
has not been taken. 

* * 


HILE the chief function of bread 
salesmen is to make sales and gain 

as wide a distribution for their products 
as possible, yet frequently a highly val- 
uable source for suggestions regarding 
many phases of a bak- 


GETTING ery’s business may be 
FULL VALUE lost when salesmen are 
FROM considered only in that 
SALESMEN light. They are the ones 


who are out on the street 
all the time. They are in close personal 
touch with the wholesale bakery’s dis- 
tributing channels, and frequently have 
the opportunity of hearing the house- 
wives’ comments regarding their product. 
The production department might 
profitably consult these salesmen occa- 
sionally to find what reaction the com- 
pany’s goods are meeting with at the 
hands of distributors and consumers. In 
fact, it is the only way they can obtain 
this information without spending large 
sums of money for personal research 
work. This is also true for the adver- 
tising and sales departments. Further- 
more, the salesmen who feel that their 
opinions receive consideration at the 
hands of their employers have a much 
deeper interest in their work than do 
those men who believe themselves merely 
cogs in a machine, and not individuals 
all working to one end. Cultivating the 
imagination and individuality of salesmen 
will yield large profits to a wholesale 
bakery. 


* * 


IN attempts to meet competition, gain 
new markets or put additional life in 
sales, wholesale bakers frequently in- 
augurate new and different lines of ad- 
vertising appeal than those heretofore 
used. This new depart- 


GIVE EACH ure will be carried out 
CAMPAIGN for a little while, and 
A CHANCE then something else will 


be substituted for it. 

Variety is all very well, and surely 
has its place in advertising. However, 
one particular campaign cannot reach the 
height of its success in a day, a week 
or a month. Repetition is one of the 
greatest forces in advertising, and the 
baker who constantly changes the com- 
plete trend of his advertising, or who 
juggles about with too many different 
brands, is failing to take advantage of 
this fact. It pays to give advertising 
and sales promotion a chance to sink in. 

* * 


WHILE making a.trip by bus re- 
cently, the writer passed part of 

the time by studying the advertising 
cards which were displayed therein. One, 
that of a department store in a medium- 
sized town, demanded at- 


ADVERTISING tention because of its un- 
SHOPPING usualness. 
HELPS The sole point brought 


out in the advertisement 
was the fact that the clerks in the store 
had been trained to be of help to shop- 
pers by making “tactful suggestions.” It 
went on to say that the service which 
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was rendered by the clerks made shop- 
ping in the store a pleasure, and offered 
a solution to many shopping problems. 
If a department store finds it profit- 
able to stress this fact in its merchan- 
dising, surely a retail bakery would find 
it even more so. Frequently a housewife 
goes into a bakery with but a vague idea 
in her mind as to what she wants to buy. 
Helpful suggestions from clerks about 
several items in the bakery which would 
go far toward making a nice menu for 
that day would undoubtedly result in a 
larger volume of sales than does the too 
often used question, “What do you 
want?” a 
2 * 
H!GH distribution costs are among the 
complaints most frequently heard 
from wholesale bakers. They say that 
when they are able to build up their dis- 
tribution to a- point 


HIGH DIS- where the potential pro- 
TRIBUTION ductivity of the plant can 
Costs be utilized, it frequently 


has been at such a cost 
that there is no margin of profit left in 
the business. Competition is usually 
blamed for this, and unquestionably it 
does play a large part in forcing large 
amounts of money to be spent in gaining 
distribution. 

However, a large share of this blame 
can be laid at the door of excessive pro- 
duction. A baker may materially in- 
crease the output of his plant and then, 
in order to operate it at something like 
full capacity, he exerts a great deal more 
effort in the distribution phase of his 
business. In this case it is not competi- 
tion which is at fault in building higher 
distributing costs, but rather the in- 
creased capacity of the plant. It is nat- 
ural for bakeries to grow in size, as 
growth is one of the aims of business, 
but before expanding. his business a bak- 
er should have the groundwork well laid 
to care for this greater output. Other- 
wise he will find his selling costs mount- 
ing at a dangerous pace. 


” * 


W HEN a bakery’s trucks are on the 
street, they are acting as a direct 
representative of the company. Not only 
is the physical property of the bakery 
likely to be judged in ac- 


ONE WAY cordance with the ap- 
FOR pearance of the trucks, 
CREATING but also is the business 


GOOD WILL as a whole often judged 
by the actions of the driv- 
ers in handling trucks. A discourteous 
driver, careless of others in the handling 
of his truck, and taking a great deal 
more than his share of the street or road, 
can create an unfavorable impression in 
the minds of those with whom he comes 
in contact, which will be reflected to the 
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A Frameless Delivery Body, Showing Side Door at the Front of the Loading 
Compartment Where a Special Cake Compartment Is Provided 
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Another View of a Frameless Body Intended for the Delivery of Light Loads 
Consisting of Bread and Cake 

















bakery in general and can do more harm 
than can be offset by a great deal of ad- 
vertising. 

In the course of a recent trip the writ- 
er drove up behind a good-sized delivery 
truck. Plainly printed on the back of 
it was the following: “Blow your horn. 
This truck will gladly move over.” That 
showed enterprising thoughtfulness. It 
created a good feeling toward the com- 
pany which had exercised this foresight. 
The cost was practically nothing, but its 
effect will no doubt be en oe 
many motorists. Something liké this 
could profitably be done by many bakers 
who operate a fleet of trucks. 
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Bakery Delivery Trucks of Knockdown 
Construction 


By Hugh G. Bersie 


Engineer, Haskelite Mfg. Corporation 


products has frequently been sought 
by leading organizations and indi- 
viduals in the industry, but up to this 
time no such body has been standardized. 

The essential features of a body neces- 
sary to deliver bread in perfect condition 
are: (1) greater insulation value; (2) 
greater inside capacity for identical out- 
er dimensions; (8) lightness in weight; 
(4) condensation proof walls; (5) rigid 
and nonspreading sides; (6) dustproof 
structure; (7) attractive appearance; 
(8) interchangeable parts. The recently 
developed body described and illustrated 
below is thought to meet all these re- 
quirements, and it has been given the 
stamp of approval by at least one group 
of bakers who are using a large number 
of them on their delivery trucks. 

In addition to bodies developed for the 
bakery trade, this idea can be applied 
to a number of standard sizes and types 
of delivery bodies for the laundry, dairy, 

r and other industries. Any 
body builder stocking the semifabricated 
set of panels can assemble, paint and 


A BETTER delivery body for bakery 


deliver the knockdown body with a mini- 
mum of space, time and equipment. 


FRAMEWORK ELIMINATED 


Probably the most outstanding feature 
of the knockdown delivery body is the 
elimination of framework. In the usual 
type of framed body there are two or 
three inches of loading space which can- 
not be utilized because of the framework. 
The absence of the frame in this type of 
body allows the purchaser to utilize the 
maximum volume of loading space. The 
body and cab panels are self-supporting. 
Because of the elimination of curved 
sides on the hody, a greater carrying ca- 
pacity per square inch of space is real- 
ized. 

This body is made of Plymetl, except 
the roof, which is made of molded ply- 
wood. Plymetl consists of a plywood 
core with two 27-gauge steel faces firmly 
cemented to the core. The steel faces are 
stretcher leveled to insure a flat panel 
free from surface wrinkles. Plymetl steel 
is galvanized in a high temperature bath 
which gives it a fine gtained gray color 


and which takes an excellent finish. The 
material used for the roof is a highly 
water resistant plywood combining 
strength, stiffness, resistance to impact 
and long life. 


DIMENSIONS OF BAKERY BODY 


Over-all dimensions of the standard 
baker’s delivery body: width, 48 inches; 
height, 62; length, 148. Loading space: 
width, 47% inches; height, 60; length, 
108. A special cake compartment 34 
inches long is provided behind the driv- 
er’s seat when desired. The side panels 
are ¥% inch thick. The floor is 18-16 inch 
thick, and made in a single piece. The 
rear door panels, cab panels and side 
dvor are % inch. 

The roof is also of a single panel 
molded to shape, 5-16 inch thick. On 
this bakery body the roof is continued 
over the windshield to form a visor, and 
it is also extended beyond the rear doors. 
The doors are of a special airtight con- 
struction similar to a vault door, making 
the body dustproof. The driving seat 
frame is % inch in size, and only a single 
cushion is provided. At the right of fhe 
driver there is space for tools, cov@red 
by a hinged door if the gasoline tan of 
the chassis is short enough to permit such 
a space. 


ASSEMBLY OPERATIONS 


All panels for these bodies are shipped 
in semifabricated form for assembly. The 
side panels have grooves cut at top, bot- 
tom and ends. The roof has all roof 
rails and carlines attached, and bolts are 
placed in the roof rails. All bolt holes 
are drilled, and the necessary bolts are 
shipped with the body. Doors are 
shipped completely fabricated. The roof 
is not scrimmed, and no glass is fur- 
nished. The scrim is to be put on by the 
distributor or builder, who is also to 
glaze, paint and letter the job after as- 
sembly. 

The assembly operations are as follows: 

1. Mount the floor panel on the chassis. 

2. Turn the V-grooves on: the cab pan- 
els, and bolt them to the floor and to 
each other. 

8. Bend the V-grooves on the side door 
frame panel, and bolt them to the floor 
and to the cab panel. 
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4. Bend the V-groove of the lower a 
tition panel, and bolt it to the cab te 

5. Bend the V-groove of the lefthand 
and righthand side panels, and bolt the 
to the floor, cab and side door Pea 
panels. 7 

6. Bend the V-grooves on the rear door 
frame panel, and bolt them to the side 
panels. 

7. Put the roof in place and bolt to the 
cab side panels, rear door frame panel 
and side door frame panel; the roof is 
attached by means of cement coated nails 
to the roof rails, which are made of 1x2- 
inch hardwood; these nails are set and 
the holes filled with putty. 

8. Bolt the hinges of the doors on the 
cab panel, side door frame panel and side 
panels. Bolt the doors to the hinges, 

9. Fasten driver’s seat to the partition, 

Two outstanding features in the as. 
sembly of the body are the V-grooves in 
the panels and the use of conical wash- 
ers. The V-grooves are so spaced that 
the panels will fold to exact size, By 
the use of small steel angles, either con- 
tinuous or individual ones, the corner 
construction is made strong and simple, 

The conical washers greatly facilitate 
the assembly. It is hard to space two 
sets of holes, for instance, 8 inches apart 
for 10 feet, and fit bolts into the holes 
when all holes are of the same diameter, 
However, if the lower set of holes is 
larger than the upper, the bolts drop 
easily in the holes and thus the time of 
assembling is decreased. 

The advantages claimed for this con- 
struction are the following: 


1. By shipping panels of exact sizes to 
the assembly, minimum freight rates are 
secured. 


2. Assembly operations require little 
factory space. 


3. Because of the rapidity of assembly, 
it is unnecessary to carry on hand a large 
stock of finished bodies which take up a 
great deal of space. The panels are 
stacked in the flat and assembled as 
needed. 


4. Assembling operations are simple, 
and do not require a high class of labor. 
5. No elaborate equipment or tools are 
required for assembling operations. A 
monkey wrench, a few clamps and a 
screw driver are all the tools necessary. 


6. The assembled body presents flat 
faces of steel with no disfiguring bolt 
heads sticking through. 


7. The panels themselves are not ex- 
pensive, and the labor required for as- 
sembling is exceedingly small. 

8. Rumble is practically eliminated by 
the side panels’ constructional details—a 
great advantage over the usual sheet-steel 
panels. 


9. Panels are interchangeable. This 
feature should appeal to the fleet owner, 
who can minimize loss of time for repairs 
by keeping a few sets of finished panels 
on hand. 

10. The roof construction eliminates the 
usual roof bows, and the side construc- 
tion makes the ordinary framework un- 
necessary. 

11. Warping of the doors is eliminated. 


BODIES RESIST INJURIES 


The strength and ruggedness of the 
knockdown delivery body construction is 
clearly demonstrated by a recent experi- 
ence of the Jerry’s Bakery Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., with a truck of this type. 

The truck went off the road and 
plunged down a 10-foot embankment, 
struck and snapped off a telephone pole, 
and finally landed on its side 15 feet far- 
ther on after crashing through a fence. 

The salesman driving was unable to 
get out before the machine stopped. 
After extricating himself he found that 
the only injuries he had suffered were 
cuts from flying glass, though he was 
considerably bruised and shaken up. The 
owners feel that his hurts would have 
been much more serious “had it not been 
for the sturdy construction of this body.” 

The front wheels were torn from the 
chassis and the hood covering the enginé 
considerably hurt, but the body of the 
truck stood the strain wonderfully well, 
the top only needing slight repairs. 

This truck is now back in service, the 
appearance of the chassis considerably 
marred, but with the body practically as 
attractive and as strong as when new. 
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JAMES G. PARRY, manager of the bulk Crisco 
department of the Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
was married, March -1, to Kathryn Frances Igler at 
[ouisville, Ky. Mr: and Mrs. Parry left on a several 
weeks’ trip to Panama and the West Indies, especting 
to return Tate this month. They will be at home after 
April 18 at the Hotel Alms, Cincinnati. 


HARRY READ, president of the Read Machinery 
(Co, Inc., York, Pa., is on an extensive business and 
pleasure trip in the South and to the Pacific Coast. 
He expects to arrive in Chicago late this month, and 
will spend about a week here. 


THE COLBORNE MFG. CO., manufacturer of 
pie machinery, Chicago, has just shipped a large size 
automatic pie machine to Pappas Bros., St. Louis. It 
is equipped with a Stewart speedometer, showing the 
number of pies per minute, a new feature. 


F. C. BLACK, sales manager for the Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio, spent several days in 
Chicago early this month visiting the trade. 


E. O. WRIGHT, president of the American Bakery 
Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis., is taking a vacation 
in Florida. On his return he will stop at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. R. Wallace Mitchell, vice 
president of the company, and W. H. Wooddell, Pitts- 
burgh representative, were in Chicago for the bakery 
engineers’ meeting. 

H. L. CALHOON, Chicago manager for the Duhr- 
kop Oven Co., reports recent installations of ovens 
by the Chippewa Falls (Wis.) Baking Co., J. Rentz 
& Sons Bakery, Lima, Ala., Twin City Bread Co., 
Decatur, Ala., Columbus (Neb.) Baking Co., and 
McThompson Baking Co., Norfolk, Neb. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Bakery Equip- 
ment Manufacturers’ Association will be held this year 
at Cincinnati, probably some time in May. 


J. FAULDS, president of the Middleby-Marshall 
Oven Co., Chicago, recently made a short trip to St. 
Louis. Among recent installations made by this com- 
pany are: Pixley & Ehlers Co., restaurant commissary 
department, two large-sized ovens; H. R. Grant Bak- 
ing Co.’s new plant at Grand Avenue and Wood, two 
large-sized ovens. 

THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Cincinnati, 
during 1927 paid to its employees the largest sum of 
money in its history, they receiving a total of $700,501 
in profit sharing dividends. Cincinnati employees re- 
ceived $352,000, the balance going to those at the 
company’s plants in Macon, Ga., New York City, Chi- 
cago and Kansas City. On March 17 the 5,000 Cin- 
cinnati employees and families gathered in Music Hall 
to celebrate the distribution of dividend checks. 

THE MAAS-KEEFE CO., St. Paul, recently sold 
a Union molder and a Union rounder to Heartman’s 
Bakery, Duluth, Minn., and a Triumph high-speed 
dough mixer to the Acme Baking Co., St. Cloud, Minn. 
It also recently installed a Marshall oven in the Bon 
Ton Bakery, Crosby, Minn., owned by A. J. Giroux. 

THE SCHMITT BAKERY SERVICE CO. has 
been organized at Kenosha, Wis., to purchase interests 
in patents, licenses, copyrights, registered labels, etc. 
Capital stock consists of 250 shares at $100 per share, 
and the incorporators are W. M., P. B. and W. R. 
Schmitt. 

THE YEST SUPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio, with 
an authorized capital of $25,000, has been incorporated 
by R. G. Yest, F. M. Wiles and E. A. May! to deal 
in bakers’ supplies. 

THE GENERAL OVEN CO., New York, wishes 
to announce that, despite rumors to the contrary, it 
has not consolidated with any other firm and still is 
a strictly independent concern. 

_PAUL DELANEY, for many years connected 
with the Crandall Pettee Co., New York, died recently 
of pneumonia. Mr. Delaney had much to do with the 
Perfection of the gas reel oven, and was interested 
i everything pertaining to the baking industry. 

o> 


Scale Company Changes Name 


Curcaco, Inu.—The Exact Weight Scale Co. is the 
new name for the Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
Manufacturer of “Exact Weight” scales. The change 
8 merely a consistent alignment of firm name with 
the product, so that both may be identified by the 
Same copyrighted trade slogan, “Exact Weight.” 

oo > 


7 Baker Bros.’ Sales Contest 
GH, Pa—DMichael J. Baker presided at a 
Meeting of the sales staff of the 7 Baker Bros., held 
recently in the cafeteria of-the plant. He announced 
Starting of the sales contest that will close on 
April 14. Prizes will be awarded to the salesman mak- 
ing the highest average of sales. 


Two Loaves 
By Uncle Jake 
Of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 


WAS raised on bread and butter and brown sugar. 

When I came home from school my mother always 

had two or three generously thick slices ready for 
me on the kitchen table, and I believe I would as thor- 
oughly enjoy it today as I did then, but due to evolu- 
tion and refinement I am not able to find the brown 
sugar. 

Bread has always been the staff of life, and it al- 
ways will be. Five thousand or more years ago the 
Lord said unto Moses, “I will rain bread from heaven 
for you, and the people shall go out and gather.” 

If it is true, and my observations and experiences 
lead me to believe it is, that we swing through life in 
cycles, it is obviously true that right now we are swing- 
ing through the “fancy food” cycle. 

In conversation with a justly celebrated and nation- 
ally well-known physician a few days ago, he told me 
that stomach troubles prevailed to an alarming extent 
right now, and that in his judgment the major portion 
of these ailments were caused by rich and highly spiced 
foods. 

That the span of human life has been materially 
extended during the last few decades statistics prove, 
but the physician named said that if people would 
swing back to plain foods it would be still further 
extended, and also with a minimum of stomach dis- 
turbances. 

We gain confidence in our own ideas, of course, 
as they are backed up by trained specialists, and so, 
having for years made. good, wholesome bread and 
butter the foreground of my daily diet, I commenced 
some time ago to gather food recipes in the prepara- 
tion of which bread played a major part. I started 
this as a sort of a game, just to see how many I 
could collect and with no thought of passing them on 
to the general public, but I became so interested, as 
my good wife tried them out in our own home, that 
I said to myself: “These recipes would be of inesti- 
mable value to the bakers of the country if they would 
pass them on to their customers. The law of sugges- 
tion starts nearly everything in life, good or bad, and 
so by suggesting new uses for bread the baker should 
be able to sell two loaves where he now sells one.” 

Well, the something I started merely as a grown 
man’s game, as the small boy collects postage stamps, 
has grown almost out of bounds. Of course I had to 
turn the whole thing over to one of our department 
heads after I got it started, and this morning he tells 
me that the requests are coming in from bakers in 
such large numbers that he is obliged to make a small 
charge merely covering the printing, and that is our 
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New Dough Roller on the Market 


The Colborne Mfg. Co., maker of pie machinery, 
Chicago, recently placed on the market a new piece 
of equipment that is attracting considerable attention. 
It is a bench dough roller for pie crusts, cookies, rolls, 
tarts, noodles, etc. The apparatus can be set on a 
bench or table. Its rolls are easily adjusted for dough 
thickness, and it can be used for practically every- 
thing that is now made by hand. The roller, it is 
claimed, does the work of four or more bakers. It 
is 14 inches high, weighs 180 Ibs, and occupies a space 
of 26x28 inches. There is a % h-p motor to suit cur- 
rent. Finish is in white enamel. Alemite lubrication 
and Bakelite noiseless gears are used. Working at top 
speed the machine can roll about 125 pie crusts an hour. 























The Colborne Mfg. Co.’s New Dough Roller 
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contribution to the betterment of the baking industry. 


We throw in our time and paper. 

The bakers, he tells me, place a slip, on which is 
printed a recipe, under the bread wrapper, and so it 
happens that in many instances two loaves of bread 
are now baked where one was baked before. 


oS 


Leslie Dow Opens Up in Atlanta 


Attanta, Ga.—Leslie R. Dow, formerly in charge 
of southeastern territory for the Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa., manufacturers of bakery plant machinery, 
but who was transferred some months ago to the 
Pittsburgh, Pa., branch, has returned to the South 
and established general offices and display rooms at 
163 Garnett Street, Atlanta, as an independent dis- 
tributor of bakery plant machinery in the southern 
district. 

Among the principal lines Mr. Dow handles are 
Ben Franklin mixers, Hubbard portable ovens, and the 
products of the Hertz Machinery Co., the Imperial 
Machine Co., the Everedy Machine Co. and the Smith 
Rotary Oven Co. 

oo 


Dry Milk Institute Meeting 


Cuicaco, I1t.—The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute will be held at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, April 26. Dr. H. E. Van Norman, 
president of the institute, announces that open meet- 
ings will be held during the day, but that the dinner 
in the evening will be for members only. 

The American Dry Milk Institute, with headquar- 
ters at 160 North La Salle Street, Chicago, is com- 
posed of manufacturers of dry skim milk in all parts 
of the country. 


oS 
Fleischmann School Well Attended 
CLeveLAND, Ounio.—The Fleischmann Traveling 


Baking School, operated here from January to April, 
1928, has had the best record of its history in point 
of attendance and graduating percentages. One class 
resulted in 170 graduates out of 193 entrants. 

Not only have Cleveland bakers responded to the 
opportunity, but there has been a large outside enroll- 
ment from Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo, Toronto, and 
other distant points to take advantage of the two-week 
courses in baking and bakery operation which the 
school offers. 

oo 


A Baker’s Reference Book 


The Retail Baker’s Reference Book, a guide cover- 
ing all departments of the retail trade, with sugges- 
tions for the manufacturing and selling ends of the 
business, recently has been issued by the American 
Trade Publishing Co., publisher of Bakers Weekly, 
The volume, which contains about 250 
pages, includes chapters dealing with characteristics 
of neighborhood bakeries, market surveys, importance 
of show windows, store equipment, importance of 
costs, retail sales policy, business law and the retailer, 
floor plans, ovens, refrigeration, various ingredients 
and numerous other subjects. A number of illustra- 
tions are included. Contributors to the book are 
Charles Glabau, Peter Pirrie, John M. Hartley and 
George Chussler, Jr. 

oo! 


Lehigh Bakers’ Meeting 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—About 40 attended a meeting 
of the bakers of the Lehigh Valley at the Hotel Allen, 
here, on March 14. The principal speaker was Gerard 
R. Williams, president of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, who told of its activities and reviewed 
the baking industry in general. His address was con- 
structive, and won much applause. Mr. Williams said 
that price cutting, the giving of discounts and other 
questionable methods of doing business usually in- 
jured the bakers who used them most. Local ar- 
rangements for the meeting were made by Clair J. 
Mohr, of the Mohr Bakery. Dinner.was served prior 
to the meeting. 


oo 


American Bakeries Expansion 


Atitanta, Ga—The American Bakeries Co., which 
recently purchased the plant of the L. Jensen Baking 
Co., 3101 Tulane Avenue, New Orleans, is understood 


‘to be planning its improvement and enlargement in 


the near future, and its operation as the sixteenth 
plant of the American chain in the southeastern states. 
This acquisition is in line with an expansion program 
the company announced it would carry out some 
months ago. 
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NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Arizona 
John A. B. Caretto, Jean Caretto and 
Harry Morgan, Globe, have incorporated 
the Arizona Baking Co. 


Arkansas 

N. H. Smith has opened a flour and 
feed store at Dardanelle. 

Frank Baugh has opened a bakery at 
Delight. 

California 

G. E. Jacobs has purchased the bakery 

of C. M. Young, Atascadero. 

* George Schuppert has again purchased 
the bakery at Brea, sold by him about 
a year ago. 

W. H. Peters has closed his feed store 
at National City, and consolidated the 
stock with his store at Chula Vista. 

W. L. Robinson has opened De Mey- 
ere’s Bake-Rite Bakery, El Monte. 
Frank A. Rose will be manager. 

George Sigrist has commenced con- 
struction on a $10,000 bakery at 340 C 
Street, Fresno. 

Monroe Goldstein is owner’s represen- 
tative in the building of a $45,000 one- 
story brick building at 910 Temple 


Street, Los Angeles, for the Union Maid . 


Bakery. 

Charles and Ida Ginsberg, and Morris 
and Bessie Wolf, have incorporated 
Ginsberg’s Bakery & Delicatessen, Inc., 
Los Angeles. 

Leo Zimmerman, formerly at Ninety- 
sixth and South Figueroa, Los Angeles, 
has moved to 7205 South Vermont Ave- 
nue. 

The Griffiths Transfer & Storage Co., 
Alhambra, has purchased Harper’s Feed 
Store, 814 East Valley, Monterey Park. 

Williams Bros. will establish a hay, 
grain and feed store and warehouse at 
Norwalk. 

Colorado 

Robert Teviotdale, of the Monogram 
Bakery, Sterling, has purchased the bak- 
ery business and equipment of H. W. 
Wehr, Briggsdale. 

H. J. Schach has purchased the H. & 
H. Bakery, Florence. 


Connecticut 


Bruder & Heitz have purchased the 
Ridgefield (Conn.) Bakery from R. 
Hurzeler. 

Florida 

The Hollywood Maid Bakery, Inc., has 
been incorporated at Hollywood by G. 
M. Cason and R. H. Niecke. 

Georgia 

Robert J. Pritchett, assistant manager 
of the Harry L. Schlesinger Co., 99 
Spring Street S. W., one of Atlanta’s 
larger bakery and confectionery con- 
cerns, died recently. 


Idaho 

George Ogston has opened a bakery at 
Craigmont. 

Raymond Decker has opened the Deck- 
er Bakery, Kellogg. 

Munson & Smith have purchased the 
plant of the Kimberly Milling Co., Twin 
Falls, from the Twin Falls National 
Bank. The firm deals in beans, and will 
use the mill for cleaning and handling 
them. 

W. F. Menard has installed a bakery 
in the Parma (Idaho) Grocery. 


Illinois 

Wilson Garrett has opened a bakery 
at Carmi. 

Mrs. Grant, proprietress of bakeries 
at 1304 Auburn Street, 810 Kishwaukee 
Street and 924 Kilburn Avenue, Rock- 
ford, has opened her fourth one at 784 
North Second Street. 


Indiana 

A large addition to the Hoosick Bak- 
ery, Elkhart, is planned. The present 
plant has more than 22,000 square feet of 
space, and employs 75 men. The organi- 
zation uses 33 trucks covering its terri- 
tory. The new addition will have a floor 
space of 10,000 square feet. In it will be 
erected two large brick ovens, making a 
total of six in the plant. Other new 
equipment will be installed. 

Boyd Jimerson has purchased the bak- 
ery owned by William Scholing and will 





move it to the McCormick Building, 


Hamlet. Mr. Jimerson has been con- 
nected with the Purdue Food Bakery in 
that town for severdl years, and will 
open his new business under the name 
of the Betty Jane Bake Shop. 

The Studebaker Grain & Seed Co., 
Bluffton, has increased its capital stock 
$100,000. 

The Hossick Bakery, Elkhart, has 
purchased additional property at 617-19 
South Sixth Street, and will build an 
addition of 10,000 square feet. Two 
ovens, high-speed mixers, etc., will be in- 
stalled. 

W. E. Summers has opened the Vienna 
Bakery and Coffee Shop at 2230 East 
Tenth Street, Indianapolis. 


lowa 


N. V. Chehak has succeeded W. E. 
Saur in the Sanitary Bakery, Cresco. 

Hoyt E. Buttolph has purchased the 
grain and feed business of the Duvall 
Grain Co., Bennett. 

John Brayton has purchased the in- 
terest of Will Davis in the Davis Feed 
Co., Manchester. 

E. N. McCord has purchased the in- 
terest of A. E. Moser in the Electrik- 
Maid Bake Shop, Spencer. 


Kansas 


The City Bakery, Axtell, will be re- 
established in a new building. The plant 
recently burned. 

R. K. Crellin and G. H. Montgomery 
have purchased the feed and seed busi- 
ness of D. O. Gifford, Burlington. 

Roy Lay has purchased the Hope 
(Kansas) Bakery. R. J. Rongish, who 
has been operating under lease, will con- 
tinue with him. 

G. H. Sisson has opened a cream and 
produce station at Howard. Later he 
will carry a stock of flour and feed. 

Harry Brown has opened a bakery on 
East Broadway, Latham. 

The bakery of Frank Harold, Sabetha, 
has been purchased by Charles Puff and 
Arthur Trimble. 

Jerry S. Parrott has opened a home 
bakery at 2607 East Douglas Avenue, 
Wichita. 

O. R. Carell has opened a bakery at 
711 East Wall, Fort Scott. 


Louisiana 


The Iron Mountain Bakery, Inc., has 
been chartered at Monroe, and is report- 
ed contemplating establishing a new 
plant in that city. Incorporators named 
include J. V. Woodward and John D. 
Lyles. 

Maine 


Mrs. Florence Baker’s Cake Shop, 666 
Forest Avenue, Portland, is bankrupt. 


Massachusetts 


A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Lester L. Knox, baker, 
Worcester, with liabilities of $6,648 and 
assets of $1,131. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Thomas Andrews, bak- 
er, Fall River, with liabilities of $2,416 
and assets of $225. 

The baking firm of James Gently, Inc., 
Boston, has changed the name of the 
concern to the Gently Baking Co., with 
David G. Gently as president and F. I. 
Gently as treasurer. 

Gordon’s Bakery, Fall River, has been 
incorporated for $10,000. Anna Gordon 
is president and treasurer, and Dena 
Gordon is clerk. 

Mrs. Thyra Danielson has moved her 
bakery to 2 Harvard Avenue, Hyde 
Park, and named it the Pink and White 
Bake Shoppe. 

Michigan 

William Mulvaney has opened the 
Quality Home Bakery at 903 Ludington 
Street, Escanaba. 

The Big-Jo Baking Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, has opened branches at Stambaugh 
and Iron River. 

Schnebelt Bros., operators of a bakery 
at Laingsburg, have purchased the Perry 
(Mich.) Bakery and will operate both. 

O. M. Way will open a bakery at 
Manchester. 


Minnesota 

A. H. Tandberg has reopened the 
Sanitary Bakery, Annandale, after a 
thorough overhauling and redecorating. 
A cake machine and automatic sealer 
have been installed. 

Lee Lawrence has purchased the Le- 
roy (Minn.) Bakery from A. O. Holt. 

Recent applications for bakery licenses 
in Minneapolis include Eldridge & Mill- 
er, 2119 Sixth Avenue North, and Roy 
Nutting, 3507 Twenty-third Avenue 
South, Minneapolis. 

V. Elroy Peterson has moved his bak- 
ery from Wheaton to Rosholt. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., St. Paul, 
has installed a traveling oven that will 
turn out about 3,000 loaves per hour. 

V. Peterson, formerly of Barron, Wis., 
has opened a bakery at Comfrey. 

Sandry & Demich now operate a bak- 
ery at 98 Avenue West, Duluth, formerly 
owned solely by T. Demich. 

Mississippi 

J. L. Walker & Co., Columbus, has 
been incorporated for $100,000, by J. L. 
and L. E. Walker, and E. L. Phillips, to 
do a business in wholesale groceries, 
grain and feed. 

J. E. Jenkins and W. B. Emonds have 
opened the J. & E. Bakery, Griffith and 
Farish streets, Jackson. 

The Daylight Bakery, Meridian, has 
opened. This shop was formerly known 
as Hayes’ Bakery, and has been re- 
modeled and re-equipped. 


Missouri 


E.. F. Coonce has opened the Snow- 
white Bakery at 1010 East Broadway, 
Columbia, moving it from 508 Hickman 
Avenue. 

C. C. Brown has purchased an interest 
with F. A. Pearl in the Pearl Bakery, 
Mexico. Mr. Brown is vice president of 
the William Pollock Milling & Elevator 
Co. and will retain that connection, al- 
though devoting most of his time to the 
bakery business. 

The Ward Baking Co. has opened its 
$1,000,000 plant at 4510 Parkview Place, 
St. Louis. 

Raymond Nuckles has purchased the 
East Side Bakery, Urich, from F. A. 
Swackhamer. 

Earl and Graydon Wilmoth have 
opened at Webb City as the Wilmoth 
Bros. Baking Co. 

G. P. Burton has purchased the Aux- 
vasse (Mo.) Bakery from Arthur Coo- 
per. 

Montana 

The Manx Bakery has been opened at 

457 East Park Street, Butte. 


Nebraska 
The Wendlin Baking Co., Lincoln, con- 


sisting of Mathias Wendlin and his sons,’ 


Victor and Edwin, has completed its 
$10,000 bakery at Fourteenth and South 
Street. 

New Jersey 


George Grabeldinger will build a sec- 
ond story to his bakery on Center Street, 
Beach Haven. 

Hanniball, Inc., 68 Hudson Street, Ho- 
boken, has been incorporated for $100,000 
by August Hanniball, Jr., Lenora H. Han- 
niball, and August Hanniball, Sr. Capi- 
tal stock paid in is $1,000. The firm 
will handle flour, feed and coal. 

The Wolf Bros. Milling Co., 420 Twen- 
ty-first Avenue, Paterson, has been in- 
corporated with $40,000 in preferred 
stock and 13,000 shares of no par com- 
mon. 

The State-Capitol Bakery, Union City, 
has been incorporated for $100,000 by 
William Pabisch, Nicholas S. Rago and 
Evelyn Winter. 

The Star Bakery Shop has been opened 
at 30 Main Street, East Orange. 

Floyd H. Kent, Inc., pastries, Wash- 
ington, has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital stock. 

The Cake Box Bakery has been opened 
at 390 William Street, East Orange. 

Curt Runge’s Bake Shop, 201 Hudson 
Street, Hoboken, recently was damaged 
by fire. 

Mrs. Margaret Fisher, who operates a 





bakery at 266 Belmont. Avenue, Newark 
contemplates erecting a $30,000 addition, 


. New York 

Glenn Shaver will open a pie bake 
at Hurleyville. He has a new plant yp. 
der construction. 

The main feedhouse on the duck farm 
of Supervisor Homan, Riverhead, burned 
recently. The loss included 2,000 ba 
grain and feed, and mixing machinery, 
The total loss was $20,000. 

The Kleen-Maid Baking Corporation, 
Utica, has been incorporated with 1,75 
shares of no par common stock. 

Krigel Bros. have opened a bakery at 
645 Sheffield Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Sturza & Silverman have opened 4 
bakery at 631 East One Hundred and 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York. 

Thomas J. O'Hagan, Inc., has opened 
a bakery at 12 South Broadway, Nyack. 

George and R. H. Moore will open a 
bakery at 185 Washington Street, Bing. 
hamton. 

David Wiefen, 417 Lafayette Street, 
Brooklyn, will erect a $7,000 one-story 
bakery at 2425 Sixty-fifth Street. . 

Cushman Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway 
New York, will take over a store at 
Jericho Turnpike and Whitney Avenue, 
and another at Violet and Tulip avenues, 
both in Floral Park. 

Leonard Wagner, a baker at 593 Ninth 
Avenue, New York, is reported to have 
filed a petition in bankruptcy, with 
liabilities of $3,800 and assets of $780. 

M. Eisenberg will open a bakery at 
868 New Lots Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Solomon Chiel, 651 Banner Avenue, 
Brooklyn, will erect a $5,000 bakery on 
adjoining property. 

Cushman Sons, Inc., 1819 Broadway, 
New York, will open a branch at 8403 
Roosevelt Avenue, Jackson Heights, LI. 

The Hoffman Bakery has been opened 
on Main Street, Sidney. 


North Dakota 
R. D. Whitney will succeed Hans 
Rustad, on April 1, in the Harvey (N. 
D.) Bake Shop. 


Ohio 

L. E. Richardson, who has been oper- 
ating a bakery at Glouster for a nun- 
ber of years, has purchased the bakery 
and business of G. F. Seese, New Lex- 
ington, and has started to remodel the 
bakery and install new equipment. Units 
to be installed include a high-speed mix- 
er, sifters, molders and ovens. Within 
the next six months he will erect a new 
building. Mr. Richardgon offered a prize 
of $10 to the person submitting the most 
suitable name for the new loaf of bread 
to be produced, the contest closing on 
March 25. 

Paul Baumgartner, who formerly op- 
erated two bakeries in Chicago, is now 
located at Cleveland. He has purchased 
the bakery business of Edward Pelt, 
1740 East Seventy-ninth Street. 

The feed store of E. R. Birkhimer & 
Son, Dresden, was totally destroyed by 
fire recently. 

Pennsylvania 

The Valley Baking Co., Shippensburg, 
has opened its new plant. The owners 
of the enterprise are H. M. and R. M. 
Angle, and C. W. Stinson. 


Utah 

H. Winkel, Jr., has opened a_ bakery 

at Fairview. 
West Virginia 

J. L. Prince has opened a bakery a 
Milton. 

Mrs. Frank DeVille has opened the 
Sanitary Bakery, 225 Chestnut Street, 
Morgantown. 


Wisconsin 

The Robert Johnson Co. Bakery, 2% 
Twenty-sixth Street, Milwaukee, recently 
was damaged by fire. 

Mrs. Burl Davisson has purchased Mrs. 
Marks’s Home Bakery, Richland Center. 

The bakery of C. J. Leuth, La Crosse, 
has gone out of business. 

H. Stoyka has succeeded Peter de 
Preter in the Ellsworth (Wis.) Bakery: 
and Mr. De Preter has taken over the 
Stoyka bakery at Alma. 
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House-to-House St. Louis Bakery 


gr. Louis, Mo.—When the White Baking Co. re- 
opened its new $400,000 plant in St. Louis and 
delivering the products of its ovens direct to 

of the city, it marked the first time this 

of baking has been tried in St. Louis on a 

scale in ‘recent years. This method of mer- 
cundising is by no means new to the White Baking 
however, as it has been operating in this manner 

ip Indianapolis, Ind., and Dayton, Ohio, for some 


The company’s St. Louis plant, which is equipped 

throughout with machinery of the latest type and was 

by the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, will be 

of producing, at its ultimate peak, sufficient 

s to operate between-150 and 200 routes. 

The bakery is strictly a daylight one, and its sanita- 

tion features are as good as can be found anywhere. 

The arrangement of the plant is such that the greatest 

t of work can be accomplished with the least 
possible wasted effort. 

The same merchandising principles will be carried 
out in this bakery as those in force in the company’s 
other plants. All of its goods are sold direct to the 
consumers on a cash basis. Customers are called on 
every day at exactly the same time. Before being 
put out on routes the salesmen, practically all of 
whom are inexperienced in this form of work, are put 
through White training schools, where the principles 
of the business are taught, and they are instructed in 
the courtesy the company wants them to display to 
their customers. As explained by Russell L. White, 
president of the company, they like to be considered 
as caterers, and their men as service men, rather than 
bread wagon drivers. 

The officers of the company, in addition to Mr. 
White, are William L. Elwarner, vice president, and 
BE. K. Quigg, secretary-treasurer. In 1916 Mr. White 
and Mr. Elwarner entered the house-to-house bakery 
business, when they organized the City Baking Co. in 
Indianapolis, Ind., which operated between 50 and 60 
routes. In 1926 the White Baking Co. was organized 
and a plant built at Dayton, Ohio, which operates 
approximately 65 routes. 

Mr. Quigg, secretary-treasurer of the White Baking 
Co, is also the president of the Richmond Baking Co., 
Richmond, Ind., which firm is a part of the White 
Baking Co. 

Oscar C. Hass is the general manager of the St. 
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Louis plant. He started with the company in Indian- 
apolis 12 years ago in the production end of the busi- 
ness. He opened the company’s Dayton plant, and 
became production manager of it. 

Ernest A. Morris, sales manager of the St. Louis 
bakery, started with the company in Indianapolis 10 
years ago as an extra salesman. He later became as- 
sistant sales manager at Indianapolis, and prior to 
coming to St. Louis was sales manager of the Dayton 

lant. 
. The company bakes practically all kinds of breads, 
rolls, ‘pies and cakes. 
oo 


Denver Bakers May Use Co-opera- 
tive Advertising 


Denver, Coro.—The monthly meeting of the Denver 
Retail Bakers’ Club was held on March 13, with the 
largest attendance of the year. The subject of co- 
operative advertising was discussed, and William Par- 
dee, chairman of a committee appointed to look into 
the proposition, submitted a number of ideas proposed 
by the committee. A representative of a local radio 
broadcasting station was present and told of what 
his station had to offer in the way of advertising. 

The committee’s plans met with favor, and it is 
likely that co-operative advertising will be adopted 
in the near future. 

<>< 


New Southern Biscuit Plant 


The new plant of the Southern Biscuit Co., Inc., 
Richmond, Va., which has been in operation since 
the first of the year, was not formally opened until 
the middle of last month. Basil M. Gwathmey is 
president of the company, and Wade H. Adams is 
vice president and general manager. The plant em- 
ploys 200 persons. It is six stories high, is fashioned 
after classic architecture, and is equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and equipment throughout. 


ove! 


Machinery and Supplies Exhibit 


Cuicaco, Int.—At the annual convention of the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association of Amer- 
ica, to be held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, May 
22-25, there will be a large exhibit of machinery and 
supplies. M. J. Hogan, who is in charge of the ex- 
hibits, reports that nearly 50 applications for exhibit 
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THE popularity and interest in the intensive short courses in fancy cake and pastry bak- 
ing, ornamenting and decorating, was again shown by the full registration for the early 
| spring course at the Siebel Institute of Technology. As close personal attention is given to 
| each student, only a limited number is accepted in each class. Following is a list of graduates 
| from the last course, as shown in the above engraving: George A. Duvic, Crescent Bakery, 
Gulfport, Miss; Francis J. Gray, Maryland Biscuit Co., Baltimore; Edwin Hiss, director of 
City Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; Frank Hayward, Grennan Bakeries, Inc., Detroit; John 
Lammie, Royal Bakery, Butte, Mont; Frank Mandl, Joseph Zotter Baking Co., McKees- 
port, Pa; Melvin Meyer, Five Point Bakery, Moline, Ill; Edward McNealy, Quality Bakery, 
Ashland, Ky; Leo Moscinski, Moscinski Baking Co., Chicago; C. S. Neiler, Greiner Baking 
Co., Indiana, Pa; William Puchner, William Eibner & Son, New Ulm, Minn; Earl A. Rolan, 
Thacker Bros. Bakery, Weatherford, Okla; Frank J. Staedtler, Frank J. Staedtler Baking 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo; Frederick Stengel, Stengel Baking Co., Berwyn, Ill; M. Tarchinsky, 
; Edward Williams, F. C. Zeis Bakery, Port Clinton, Ohio. 
The next two weeks’ course is scheduled to commence May 7. Applications will be acted 
bm in the order in which they are received. Those who are interested should write for cat- 
ogue describing the work taken up during the course, also for the reservation blank, as 
J. Edward Houteling, Siebel Institute of Technology, 964 Montana Street, 
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space have been received, and indications are that 
there will be a larger number of displays than last 
year, when there were over 60. The exhibits will 
contain supplies of all kinds, the latest and most mod- 
ern types of machinery capable of reducing cost of 
handling package goods, and also icing room equip- 
ment. 
oo D> 


Excelsior Baking Co. Addition 


Minneapouis, Minn.—New machinery and equip- 
ment are being installed in the two-story, fireproof 
addition to the plant of the Excelsior Baking Co., 912 
East Twenty-fourth Street, Minneapolis, which has 
trebled the bakery’s floor space, and will be operated 
after May 1. 

An issue of $150,000 in 6% per cent bonds is being 
offered to finance a part of the expansion program. 
A. E. Fewell, president, in a statement contained in 
the circular in regard to this issue, says that the W. 
E. Long Co., Chicago, was retained to make a survey 
of market possibilities and of the plant equipment, 
and following its recommendations the company has 
been making various improvements. 

The Excelsior Baking Co. was organized in 1908 
and incorporated in 1910. Fifty wagons and trucks 
are used in making deliveries. The company also owns 
four retail stores. Approximately one third of its 
gross sales represents toast, sold through jobbers and 
grocers, regular shipments being made to 28 states. 
The net earnings of the company for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1927, were $40,008. 

oS 


Expect Large Attendance at Atlanta 


Attanta, Ga.—With more than 150 bakers and 
allied tradesmen having already registered for the 
annual convention of the Southern Bakers’ Association, 
which is to be held at the Biltmore Hotel here, May 
7-10, indications are that attendance will be well in 
excess of 500, according to officials of the Atlanta 
Bakers’ Club who have charge of local arrangements. 

The following are the chairmen of committees that 
have been appointed to arrange transportation: Walter 
H. La Fevere, Washburn Crosby Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla; Thomas McGough, Birmingham (Ala.) Bakers’ 
Club; George P. Reuter, Malt-Diastase Co., New 
York; Paul P. Chapman, Edward Katzinger Co., Chi- 
cago; Homer F. Ziegler, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. 
Louis; D. L. Sosland, Kansas City; Charles H. Van 
Cleef, The Fleischmann Co., Cincinnati; G. A. Selige, 
Miami (Fla.) Bakers’ Club; Piedmont Bakers’ Club, 
Greenville, S. C; Tampa (Fla.) Bakers’ Club. 


<°ol SS 
New Bakers’ Law in Jersey 


Newark, N. J.—A bill recently was introduced 
in the New Jersey legislature reducing the hours of 
labor of bakery employees from 60 per week to 48, 
and limiting them to eight per day. The new law 
also prohibits the use of any and all cellar bakeries. 
It states that no bread, cakes, pies or other similar 
products can be manufactured in a place which is 
below the street level. The New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade is taking action to prevent its enactment. 


oo 


New York Retail Bakers 


New York, N. Y.—At the last meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers it was decided to 
hold the annual convention at Staten Island on May 
21. The proposed bread weight bill which has been 
submitted to the legislature in Albany, and which 
would involve determining the weight of each separate 
loaf, was thoroughly discussed. The committee was 
opposed to the bill. 

oo 


Wins Two Challenge Cups 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—Two silver cups recently were 
placed on display in the show window of the Diamond 
National Bank by the Liberty Baking Co., of which 
S. S. Watters is president. One was awarded by the 
Quality Bakers of America to the Liberty company 
for winning the better bread contest in February. 
The other cup was awarded to the Liberty company 
for the highest all around efficiency in plant manage- 
ment, by the King-Moeller Co., New York. 

o> 


Viau Biscuit 1927 Earnings 


Toronto, Ont.—The Viau Biscuit Corporation, 
Ltd., Montreal, recently issued its report covering the 
year 1927. Net profits for that period were $189,651, 
compared with $192,459 shown in the first annual re- 
port, which covered 13 months. A surplus of $4,447 
remained after all dividends, interest, etc., had been 
paid. 

oo] 


Bakers’ Meeting at Sunbury 


Sunsury, Pa—A round table conference featured 
the monthly meeting of the Central Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association at the Neff House here on March 15. 
Benjamin Am presided. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at the Neff House, Sunbury, 
on April 19. 











CZECHOSLOVAK MILLS ARE 
_ IN FAVORABLE POSITION 


Pracue, CzecHostovak1a,—The present 
situation of Czechoslovakian millers may 
be called exceptionally favorable, com- 
pared with that of the milling industry 
in other parts of central Europe, be- 
cause the millers of this country enjoy 
the privilege of the German system of 
custom warrants (Einfuhrscheine), en- 
abling them to introduce, duty free, for- 
eign grains, provided they export an ade- 
quate quantity of flour, no matter what 
kind, to foreign countries. Thus the low 
grade flours and feedingstuffs, which for- 
merly proved burdensome and exerted a 
depressing influence upon the market, 
can be exported by Czechoslovakian mill- 
ers on favorable terms. 

A further advantage of the custom 
warrant system consists in the millers’ 
right to introduce foreign wheat and rye 
duty free against their exporting not 
only flour, but also oats. 

In 1927 the republic imported 487,000 
tons bread grain, compared with 305,000 
in 1926. From this quantity, 47,000 tons 
wheat and 23,000 tons rye were imported 
duty free for grinding in bond. 

The import of mill products in 1927 
totaled 183,000 tons, compared with 
236,000 in 1926. Thus the increase in the 
import of bread grain amounts to nearly 
60 per cent and the decrease of the flour 
import to 22 per cent. 

Nevertheless, the Federation of Czecho- 
slovakian Millers complains, in its re- 
cent annual report, of the actual insuf- 
ficient custom protection, and claims a 
wider margin between the import duty 
on wheat and flour, the actual one being 
about 32c bu. It also claims an import 
duty on bran, which is practically duty 
free. 

On an average, the commercial mills 
of Czechoslovakia in 1927 were able to 
utilize only about 50 per cent of their 
grinding capacity. Competition in home 
trading has become exceedingly keen be- 
tween the mills, and the prices obtain- 
able for bread flours are not sufficient to 
indemnify millers for the cheap prices 
at which they are obliged to sell their 
top grades. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory results 
obtained in the past year, the Federation 
of Czechoslovakian Millers intends con- 
cluding an agreement concerning the 
amalgamation of commercial mills, with 
a view to reducing the cost of produc- 
tion. 

oo > 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 
DECLARED MOST SUCCESSFUL 


Lonvon, Eno.—The success of the 
British Industries Fair has exceeded all 
previous records. As many as 100,000 
trade buyers attended the London sec- 
tion, as well as 30,000 of the public, dur- 
ing the 11 days that the fair was in 
progress. 

The Birmingham section reported that 
over-sea visitors were more numerous 
than ever before, and one order alone 
amounted to £12,000. The fair proved 
itself a magnificent opportunity for in- 
troducing novelties of all kinds, as well 
as bringing important industries to the 
fore. 

W. & T. Avery, Ltd., automatic scale 
manufacturer, had a most attractive and 
unique exhibit, showing weighing through 
the ages. It consisted of a series of pic- 
tures, the first one depicting weighing in 
an Egyptian temple about 2000 B. C., 
while others showed weighing methods 
in Rome, England, France, etc., as the 
centuries advanced, right up to the pres- 
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ent day. The Avery scale is made in 
Birmingham, and the firm also main- 
tains a branch in Canada, at 98 Queen 
Street East, Toronto. It specializes in 
complete weighing equipment for mills. 


oo SP 

DEATH OF LIVERPOOL IMPORTER 

Liverpoot, Enc.—Charles J. Proctor, 
for many years an active member of the 
firm of Robert Proctor & Sons, died re- 
cently at Liverpool. He joined the firm 
at the age of 14, on the death of his 
father, and remained with it throughout 
his business career, stretching over 56 
years. He retired in 1907, owing to fail- 
ing eyesight, and was 77 years old at the 
time of his death. His firm does an im- 
portant business as a grain importer. 
Mr. Proctor was president of the Liv- 
erpool Corn Trade Association during 
1889-90, and for many years acted as a 
justice of the peace for his district. 


oS 
COPENHAGEN FIRM LIQUIDATES 
CorpenHAGEN, DenmarK.—W. Golding 
& Co., Copenhagen, large dealer in grain 
and feeding articles, has gone into liqui- 
dation. Two Danish companies are the 
principal creditors, but an English firm, 
and two of the largest banks of Holland, 
viz., the Nederlandsche Handel Maat- 
schappij (Netherlands Trading Society) 
and the Nederlandsche Indische Handels- 
bank (Dutch East Indian Commerce 
Bank), are also involved. The liabilities 
amount to 3,000,000 Danish crowns, equal 
to about $800,000. 
oS 
IRISH BAKERY’S PROFITS 
Dusun, Iretanp.—Johnstone, Mooney 
& O’Brien, Ltd., of Dublin, flour miller 
and baker, reports having had a satis- 
factory year’s trading and has declared 
a dividend of 5s per £1 share for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1928. 
oo 
FRENCH MACARONI DUTY RAISED 
Paris, France.—Macaroni and Italian 
pastes since November last have been 
taxed 80 francs per 100 kilos on entry 
into France. Despite the fact that the 
French macaroni industry is growing so 
rapidly that the baking trade protests 
that it is reducing the consumption of 
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bread, domestic macaroni manufacturers 
have claimed that the margin of protec- 
tion is not sufficient. The minimum tariff 
has therefore been raised to 100 francs 
per 100 kilos, while the general tariff 
stands at double that figure. 

It is to be noted that most French 
import duties on foodstuffs are levied on 
specific quantities and not ad valorem. 
There has been frequent criticism of this 
custom, but with the fluctuating ex- 
change it probably has proven the best 
solution to the difficulty. 
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REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 
BY SARANTIS FRERES FIRM 


Effective March 31, the firm of Saran- 
tis Fréres, Pireus and Saloniki, Greece, 
will dissolve partnership. The continua- 
tion of transactions will be taken up on 
April 1 by the newly formed company, 
Société Anonyme de Commissions Saran- 
tis Fréres. Francis S. Sarantis is presi- 
dent of the new firm. Directors are John 
S. Sarantis, Theodore S. Sarantis, Ste- 
fanos K. Sevastos and Constantin Al. 
Caltis. 

oS] 


BARRING IMPORTED FLOUR 

Dustin, IreLtannp.—There is a growing 
tendency on the part of the public and 
of institutions in the Irish Free State to 
insist on bakers using nothing but home 
milled flour. A recent instance was in 
connection with a hospital at Cork, which 
has made it a condition, when asking for 
tenders for the supply of bread, that the 
bread shall be made of home milled flour 
only. The price submitted by the suc- 
cessful contractor was 77d per 4-lb loaf. 


oo 


FRENCH FARMERS’ INSURANCE 

Paris, France.—In line with the policy 
which is supposed to encourage the 
French farmer to produce more field 
crops, a bill recently was introduced in 
the chamber of deputies for the creation 
of a national insurance fund to safe- 
guard him against losses due to low 
prices. This is apart from another bill 
which would insure him against hail, 
frosts, storms or floods. 
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Great Britain 


N extensive trade in linseed cake for 
stock feeding is carried on between 
Great Britain and the United 

States, India, and Argentina, states a re- 
port from the American consul at Liver- 
pool where a number of crushers are 
located and compound cakes are manu- 
factured. 

The imported cakes from the three 
different countries differ very much in 
character. Those from the United 
States are considered best from the 
standpoint of manufacture, as they are 
of uniform quality and are well packed, 
and because of their lower oil content 
they swell and jelly better when mixed 
with water prior to feeding. Cakes from 
India and Argentina, having a greater 
oil content, are preferred for straight 
feeding. 

During 1927, imports of linseed cake 
into the United Kingdom from all 
sources totaled 100,300 tons. Receipts at 
Liverpool for that period were approxi- 
mately as follows: American, 15,000 to 
20,000 tons; Argentine, 17,000 to 20,000; 
India, 35,600. he Bane from other 
sources was practically negligible. 

Cake from India is frequently found 


unfit for feeding, because of the presence 
of foreign material in it, particularly 
castor beans. Contracts generally con- 
tain a clause calling for rejection if the 
bean is found therein. Because of its 
friability and large oil content, Indian 
cake is, however, the most popular 
among farmers. 

The Argentine cake is considered a 
“fancy article,” and brings the best 
price. It is attractive in appearance, 
and its oil content is high, running to 
1l or 12 per cent. It is reported that 
some Argentine mills are now extract- 
ing more oil and reducing the value of 
the cake to nearer American quotations. 

The opinion of dealers is that Ameri- 
can manufacturers would do well to re- 
duce the weight of the sacks. The aver- 
age American sack is said to weigh 300 
Ibs, as against 168 for the Indian prod- 
uct and 200 for the Argentine. It is be- 
lieved that the demand for American 
cake would increase if the sacks were 
less bulky. 

Except during the summer months, 
when grazing is good, there is a steady 
demand lest. sgt the year for this 
type of provender. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA PLANS To 
HAVE FUTURES MARKETS 


Pracve, CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—In 19(3 
grain options were abolished all over 
Austria, the result of a political cam. 
paign of Socialists and the Agricultural 
party. The decree in question has been 
taken over by Czechoslovakia, where jt 
is still in force, and therefore future 
trading in grains is still prohibited jp 
all Czechoslovakian markets. 

The lack of option markets is badly 
felt by millers and malting factories, as 
well as by grain dealers and farmers, 
Under these circumstances all parties 
engaged in the import and export trade 
have hitherto been obliged to perform 
their hedging operations in foreign op- 
tion markets, which means a heavy dis- 
advantage for home economics, because 
in this way big sums find their way into 
foreign countries. 

For these several reasons there is much 
talk in Czechoslovakia about the intro- 
duction of an option market for grain, 
the realization of this idea being favored 
by the agricultural office and the board 
of trade, but in view of certain abuses 
which are inherent in the option market, 
very rigorous rules and restrictions will 
be introduced, so as to preclude the so- 
called short sales and other gambling 
operations. 


oe 


AUSTRALIA’S CAMPAIGN FOR 
GREATER WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Lonnon, Eno.—The Adelaide corre- 
spondent of the London Times reports 
that the South Australian government 
has begun a “Grow more wheat” cam- 
paign for the purpose of getting the 
farmers to produce 50,000,000 bus. 

It is said that such a harvest is easily 
obtainable if the farmers will adopt 
more scientific methods of farming. They 
are being urged to aim at raising a max- 
imum crop during the next season, and 
are asked to do it from patriotic motives 
as well as for their own benefit, as South 
Australia is in a difficult financial posi- 
tion, and if for the next two seasons they 
united in trying to raise the greatest 
possible quantity of wheat it would con- 
siderably help matters. 

At present there is much unemploy- 
ment in the state, and even acute dis- 
tress. There is every prospect of the 
farmers responding to the appeal with 
enthusiasm, which will give a new im- 
petus to farming. 


oS 


FAILURES DECLARED MANY 
IN POLISH MILLING TRADE 


Lonpon, Enc.—The Polish council of 
ministers has decided to extend the im- 
port prohibition on wheat and wheat 
flour until April 30, 1928. 

The minister of commerce, during a re- 
cent press conference, said that the quan- 
tities of wheat imported up till now are 
sufficient for home requirements until the 
new crop, so that further imports are 
considered unnecessary. The new decree 
extending the existing prohibition will be 
published shortly. 

It has been stated by a well-known 
Polish miller, H. Grassberg, that in his 
opinion the situation of the Polish mills 
is going from bad to worse. According 
to him there are too many mills in Po 
land. As a result of the relatively f* 
vorable crop, all mills are working more 
or less intensively and are inundating the 
Warsaw market with flour, making com 
petition keener and keener. As a pro0 
that there are too many mills in Poland, 
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March 28, 1928 
it ig alleged that the number of bank- 
— among them is increasing. 
normalization of rye extraction to 
65 per cent has entirely disorganized the 
. As a result of this measure, in 
Warsaw and the other Polish towns 
where consumers were accustomed to 
better qualities, lower grades are being 
whereas the eastern provinces, 
ghich formerly took inferior grades in 
large quantities, are now forced to use 
etter qualities and cannot supply the 
demand for cheaper qualities required by 
the poorer classes. 
oo SD 
LARGER SHREDDED WHEAT INCOME 
The Shredded Wheat and affiliated 
companies held their annual meeting re- 
ie and a dividend of 50c share was 
declared. The same distribution was 
made last year. Net income for 1927 
showed an increase of approximately 
$150,000, and the amount carried for- 
ward was $1,989,871, compared with a 
balance of $1,570,222 at the end of 1926. 


oo SD 


The Struggle for Bread 


in Soviet Russia 
Aiststes:t from Charkow, Russia, 






states that the severe measures 

taken by the Soviet government 
with the object of securing grain sup- 
plies have caused some anxiety in gov- 
ernment circles. 

A short time ago the trade commis- 
sioner of the Ukrain Soviet Republic 
thought it advisable to point out that the 
campaign to fight against grain pur- 
chases by private dealers and against 
withdrawal of grain stocks by farmers 
should be carried on within the limits of 
the law. Meanwhile, the president of the 
executive committee in the district of 
Kieff has written a warning article in 
the Proletarska Prawda against using 
exaggerated methods in the struggle with 
grain speculation, According to his opin- 
ion the campaign should be continued, 
but any measures likely to curtail or 
paralyze agricultural activity should be 
carefully avoided. State regulations af- 
fecting the grain trade should not be 
used as a pretext to destroy the basis of 
the economic policy of the Soviet. The 
president, Mr. Wojzechowski, in making 
this declaration, has placed himself on 
the side of those who consider the meth- 
ods of the present campaign incompat- 
ible with the new economic policy intro- 
duced by Lenin after the farmers’ in- 
surrections of 1922, which was intended 
to offer freer activity to the farmers. 

In the meantime, the Vossische Zeitung 
reports that as a result of the resigna- 
tion of the agricultural commissioner, 
Smirnow, in connection with the nega- 
tive result of the effort to increase grain 
supplies, various members of the agri- 
cultural committee have been replaced. 

During the first half of February, ac- 
cording to the Berliner Bérsen Zeitung, 
about 927,000 tons grain and grain prod- 
ucts have been supplied to the Russian 
government, compared with 328,000 dur- 
ing the first half of January. However, 
Since the beginning of the campaign 
1927-28, until Feb. 15, supplies totaled 
scarcely 8,000,000 tons, against 9,065,000 
during the same period of the campaign 
1926-27. In other words, this year’s sup- 
plies are about 1,100,000 tons less than 
those of the same period last year. 

Meanwhile, repressive measures have 

n continued in all districts of Soviet 
Russia. In Semipalatins (Siberia) two 
priests have been heavily fined for driv- 
ing up prices on the grain market, and 
teports from the district of Saratof state 
that in that particular district there is no 
grain purchase office which has not in- 
fringed the directions of the government. 


oo SD 


London Flour Arrivals 
Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 





Sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of 
origin: 
- Week ending——— 
From— March 3 Feb. 24 Mch. 4 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 
i, PE ees 1,250 7,002 1,125 
i ial as ad ona: 500 aw 500 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 11,805 1,750 1,000 
ES Sean 1,845 eas cae 
> hts te ea iv oa. Oe 
argentina ak rioiaess « 715 1,804 the 
ea as 2,030 125 319 
Coastwise ........... 4,532 2,376 552 
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CHICAGO 


The trade here is showing no interest 
in flour, and there is no indication of any 
decided improvement in the near future. 
Many lack confidence in the market, and 
others find that their purchases made 
last fall are lasting longer than antici- 
pated. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Aside from two 
sales of 3,000 and 1,000 bbls of patents, 
very little business was put through last 
week. There is wide variety of prices on 
first and second clears, and one large 
buyer claims they can be bought at most 
any price. 

Hard Winter Flour. — Southwestern 
brands are moving in small volume. 
Shipping directions against old orders 
are fair, but new sales are negligible. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Prices are being 
held at firm levels by most mills, and 
this has a tendency to restrict interest. 
Current business consists mainly of one 
and two car lots. No one seems willing 
to book ahead. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, March 24: spring top 
patent $6.90@7.70 bbl, standard patent 
$6.50@7.80, first clear $5.65@6.40, sec- 
ond clear $4@4.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.80@7.40, 95 per cent patent 
$6.40@7.10, straight $6.20@6.65, first 
clear $5.35@5.80; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.10@7.65, standard $6.70@7.25, 
straight $6.50@6.90, first clear $5.80@ 
6.20. 

Durum.—There has been little change 
in semolinas except as to price. A few 
sales were made just before the advance, 
but manufacturers in general are holding 
off. On March 24 No. 2 semolina was 
quoted at 4c lb, bulk; standard semo- 
lina, 8%c; No. 3 semolina, 85%c; durum 
patent, 354@3%c; special grade, 3%c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Marek 26e8G 2... ccvcewens 32,346 80 
Previous week ... - 32,553 81 
VOR? BOR «WV cicc 37,000 92 
PWO VERTO GHO 2.0 vecucccs 37,000 92 


NOTES 


R. Opsal, of the Haertel-Phelps Co., 
Minneapolis, spent last week end in Chi- 
cago. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president of the Spring- 
field (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chi- 
cago March 23. 


C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, left 
March 23 by automobile on a trip to 
Allenhurst, Fla., where he expects to re- 
main about a week. 


R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., mixed 
feed manufacturers, spent March 22-23 
in Columbus, Ohio, attending an exhibi- 
tion for poultry raisers and hatchers. 


Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, called at this office March 23. He 
left on a trip through the central states. 


Kenneth Templeton, of James S. Tem- 
pleton’s Sons, grain, sailed from New 
York March 24, on the Leviathan. He 
was accompanied by his wife and a 
daughter, and expects to spend about 
two months in Europe. 

Charles J. Peters, state grain inspector 
for several years, has been removed by 
Governor Small, and succeeded by 
George Hitzman. Mr. Peters issued a 
statement regarding his dismissal, stat- 
ing it was due to political reasons. 

Among local traders who were in 
Minneapolis, March 23, to attend the 
funeral service of the late Thomas 
O’Connor, president of the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, were Harry Fawcett, 
Schulze Baking Co; Henry Stude, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
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tion; R. O’Brien, Washburn Crosby Co; 
W. P. Ronan; H. N. Weinstein, Weber 
Flour Mills Co; Frederick E. Clarke; 
W. H. Ulrey, The Fleischmann Co; C. 
F. McCarthy, flour broker. 
oS 
MILWAUKEE 


There was no improvement in flour 
last week. It was difficult to interest 
buyers. The only flour they wanted was 
for immediate needs. The family trade 
and small bakery business is fair to 
good. Large purchasers, however, are 
more interested in the stocks they are 
carrying with the mills than in new or- 
ders, They want to clean these up before 
contracting for more. Some are already 
paying carrying charges. Directions are 
very slow in most cases, and buyers are 
as much interested in giving directions 
as the mills are to get them, but due to 
conditions the buyers are not able to. 
In the opinion of most mill representa- 
tives, there will be no great activity for 
the rest of the crop year. Prices ad- 
vanced 10c last week, although the cash 
article was subject to fluctuations. Nom- 
inal quotations, March 24: fancy city 
brands hard spring wheat patent $6.90@ 
7.65 bbl, straight $6.60@7.35, first clear 
$6.30@6.70 and second clear $5@5.45, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

There is quite a difference in quota- 
tions on southwestern flour by various 
mills, but generally the market was 10 
@lé5c higher at the close, compared to 
the previous week. It is reported, how- 
ever, that liberal prices are offered when 
a sale can be made. There was prac- 
tically no trading in southwestern flour 
last week. Representatives report that 
the trade is wholly disinterested. Inter- 
est is centered in the condition of the 
growing crop in the Southwest at pres- 
ent, and reports last week were that the 
weather is favorable for the crop in the 





FrReD H. CLUTTON, for nine years 

secretary of Butler Bros., has been 
appointed secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. He succeeds James J. Fones, 
who recently resigned to move to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Clutton is widely 
known in business circles. He is a for- 
mer president of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Club of Chicago, and has been 
a director of the Northwestern University 
Alumni Association of Chicago. Mr. 
Clutton expects to assume his new duties 
on April 16, and become a member of 
the exchange. 
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ground. Sellers of southwestern flour 
are not holding any hope for an improve- 
ment in their business in this section for 
the balance of the current crop year. 
Nominal quotations, March 24: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat $6.95@7.40 
bbl, straight $6.70@7.15, and first clear 
$5.50@6, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 


K. L. Burns, of the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., has returned to 
his office after an extended eastern trip. 


William Hottensen, of the W. M. Bell 
Co., Milwaukee, retiring president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, entertained the 
other officers and directors who have 
served during his two-year administra- 
tion, at dinner at the Milwaukee Ath- 
letic Club, on March 22. 


P. P. Donahue, of the Donahue-Strat- 
ton Co., Milwaukee, grain firm, and a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce, 
represented the Milwaukee organization 
at the Department of Justice investiga- 
tion of the delayed opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes. 


At a special meeting last week the 
directors of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce granted the application of the 
Donahue-Stratton Co., and authorized 
the additional storage house registration 
of 100,000 bus at the Atlas Elevator, 
making the total registration at this ele- 
vator 800,000 bus. 


The primary of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which was to have 
been held on March 24, was eliminated 
by a resolution passed by the directors 
last week, which states that whenever 
nominees for offices to be filled at the 
annual election in any year do not num- 
ber more than two for each of such 
offices, a primary will not be held. The 
election will take place on April 2. 


L. E. Meyer. 
oS 


WELL-ATTENDED MEETING 
HELD BY CHICAGO JOBBERS 


Cuicaco, Inxr.—On the evening of 
March 21 the flour jobbers of this city 
held a meeting at the New Bismarck 
Hotel under the auspices of the Chicago 
Flour Club, and at which C. C. Anthon 
presided. 

This was due to suggestions made at 
the last meeting of the Chicago Flour 
Club, when the jobbers agreed it would 
be beneficial to hold meetings for dis- 
tributors only. Eighteen concerns were 
represented, indicating that jobbers are 
greatly interested in improving condi- 
tions. Much good will come from this 
and future similar meetings, which are 
for the purpose of creating better condi- 
tions and eliminating some of the bad 
practices that have been in force for 
some time. 

Among those present were: B. F. 
Wallschlaeger, L. R. Merrill, Washburn 
Crosby Co; C. A. Bunnell, C. A. Traeg- 
er, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; C. C, An- 
thon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc; J. 
S. Stone, Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co; Nelson K. Reese, Milton 
Reese; E. M. Palmer, E. Weiss, Palmer 
Flour Co; John F. Benes, Lothes & 
Benes; Frank E. Lange, Lange Flour 
Co; Harry and Ray Korzeniewski, J. 
Korzeniewski & Co; Fred Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co; John W. 
Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co; H. E. 
Burgess, Gold Medal Flour Co; Walter 
F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co; J. E. Dister, 
Anchor Mills, Inc; W. E. Albright, J. 
Thornton, Minneapolis-Larabee Flour 
Co; B. Stern, Berthold Stern Flour Co; 
Mr. Barkman, Sterling Flour Co; Charles 
S. Neumann. 

oS 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF 
WHEAT SMALL IN FEBRUARY 


Figures just released by the United 
States Department of Commerce show 
that exports of wheat from this country 
in February totaled 2,276,000 bus, of 
which 399,000 went through New Orleans 
to Greece. Japan took 316,000 bus from 
Washington ports. Oregon shipped 742,- 
000 bus, this going mainly to the United 
Kingdom, Italy and the Irish Free State. 
January exports were 5,956,000 bus. 
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NEW YORK 


There is a little flour business being 
done, although the total volume is small. 
Sales are chiefly at the lower prices, and 
the bulk of the business is of the hand- 
to-mouth variety. On the whole, busi- 
ness is thoroughly typical of this season 
of the year, and it seems as if March 
will prove equal to former years in the 
amount of flour purchased. 

Prices have not appeared to follow 
wheat closely. The unusual strength of 
feed has given mills an opportunity to 
make concessions. Several sales of round 
lots to bakers were reported last week 
at very reasonable prices. 

The range in quotations was rather 
narrow on spring wheats, while Kansas 
flours again split into two groups, rang- 
ing $6.65@6.85 and $6.90@7.35. Soft 
winter straights also were in two groups, 
$6.85@7 for Pacific Coast and $7.40@ 
7.80 for easterns, 

Export interest was of small propor- 
tions, and sales were of small routine 
lots. 

Quotations.—Flour prices, March 24, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $7.60 
@8 bbl, standard patents $7.15@7.65, 
clears $6.70@7, high glutens $8.05@8.50; 
hard winter short patents $7.25@7.75, 
straights $6.65 @7.35 ; soft winter 
straights, $6.75@7.80. 


EXCHANGE STAGES SUCCESSFUL SHOW 


The second annual musical show given 
by the members of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, under the auspices of the 
bowling league, at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel, March 20, fulfilled every anticipa- 
tion of a thoroughly enjoyablé evening. 
Its complete success showed that there 
is genuine talent concealed among the 
flour, grain, shipping and cottonseed oil 
trades, and to each one who had any 
share in it, from soloists to the chorus, 
the highest credit is due. 

The show was called “Stepping Out,” 
and included the regulation minstrels, 
with interlocutor and end men, and a 
number of specialties that brought down 
the house. Conspicuous in the cast, and 
prominent in the local flour trade, were 
Billy Burke (officially known as William 
T.), who opened and closed the show 
like a veteran trouper, John F. Gerard, 
wheat buyer for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., and C. H. Sparks, sales 
manager for Samuel Knighton & Sons, 
Inc., with James Haffenberg and George 
Silver augmenting the chorus. 

There was considerable speculation by 
the audience as to whether the “sou- 
brettes” were Tiller girls or from the 
Albertina Rasch ballet, and the cheers 
that rewarded their efforts indicated that 
they certainly had “It.” 

Dancing to a Meyer Davis orchestra 
started promptly at 11 p.m., and con- 
tinued until 3 a.m., to the great enjoy- 
ment of the 1,500 present, and concluded 
an evening packed with interest and 
amusement. The committee, consisting 
of William T. Burke, chairman, A. A. 
Rasmus, R. Brumell and H. J. Dahl, 
proved they indeed knew the answer to 
the question asked in the show, “What 
Does the Public Want?” 


NOTES 


Prices of memberships in the New 
York Produce Exchange rose steadily 
last week, and the last sale reported on 
March 24 was at $14,500. 


Edward F. Siney, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., was welcomed back 
on the floor last week, looking remark- 
ably well after his very serious illness. 


W. H. Clark, secretary-treasurer of 
N. T. Swezey’s Son & Co., died on March 
22 at St. John’s Hospital, Brooklyn. 
Mr. Clark had been recovering from an 
operation for appendicitis, when poison 
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set in; he will be greatly missed by his 
many friends in the trade. 


Philip Pillsbury, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent several 
days recently at the local offices of the 
mill before sailing for Bermuda on 
March 22, 


W. P. Webb, president of the Waba- 
sha (Minn.) Roller Mills Co., spent sev- 
eral days in New York last week visiting 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, Inc., the mill’s 
local representative. 


Oscar L. Spencer, general manager of 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., last week visited the offices of the 
Frank R. Prina Corporation, which han- 
dles this account in New York. 


It has been announced that Richard 
K. Peek will open an office at 406 Prod- 
uce Excnange, on April 15, representing, 
among other accounts, that of the Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 

Elmer W. Reed, sales manager for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, spent the first half of last 
week in New York, making his head- 
quarters with D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 


R. C. Williams & Co., one of the 
oldest wholesale grocery houses in the 
country, has moved from 51 Hudson 
Street into its new building on Tenth 
Avenue, from Twenty-fifth to Twenty- 
sixth streets. 


It was announced last week by the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation that 
rates will be restored via lake-and-rail 
effective March 19, via canal-and-lake 
April 2. The actual opening of naviga- 
tion is contingent on ice conditions, but 
possibly will be about April 23. 


George Reekie, manager of the On- 
tario Bag Co., Port Colborne, Ont., and 
E. C. Lewis, of the Bank of Commerce, 
Calgary, were introduced on ’change last 
week by W. C. Duncan. Another Cana- 
dian visitor was J. J. Page, manager Of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, introduced by H. P. Piper, 
local agent for the mill. 


The annual state report relative to 
canals and waterways for 1927 indicates 
a substantial gain in canal tonnage over 
the New York State Barge Canal during 
the season, giving a total of 2,581,920 
tons freight, an increase of 212,525, or 
about 9 per cent, over 1926, which was 
the best previous year since the canal 
was placed in operation. 


Flour and wheat clearances from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
March 17, 1928, as compiled by the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, totaled 179,442 
bbls and 1,171,765 bus. The shipment to 
the United Kingdom was extraordinarily 
large, 25,387 bbls, with 11,680 to Trieste 
and 10,595 to Hamburg, helping to swell 
the total. Other shipments were cleared 
to 11 different ports. 


At the meeting of the Foreign Com- 
merce Club at the Hotel Astor, March 
21, the following were nominated for 
office: for president, Robert R. Barr, of 
the Barr Shipping Corporation; first vice 
president, Richard D. McDowell, Busi- 
ness Publishers’ International Corpora- 
tion; second vice president, D. F. Sal- 
lows, Standard Oil Co; third vice presi- 
dent, J. P. Cleary; secretary, Terrence 
P. Cook, Barber Steamship Lines; treas- 
urer, Laurence C. Brower, United Fruit 
Co. Mr. Barr has been chairman of the 
public affairs committee during the past 
year, and in this capacity has worked to 
get steamship companies to adopt a uni- 
form dock receipt and uniform consular 
documents. He also has put the club on 
record as favoring the Hague Rules, and 
is now trying, with railroad and steam- 
ship lines, to effect a more suitable sys- 
tem for -delivery from railroad to 
steamer. 
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BUFFALO 


Flour business continued very quiet 
last week, and production, although still 
above the seasonal average, dropped to 
the lowest percentage recorded in recent 
weeks. Millers report that the trade 
cannot be induced to contract for large 
quantities of flour at the present high 
prices. Shipping directions, urgently re- 


quested, continue slow. Clears are 
ay 
Although nothing unusual is expected 


for the balance of the present crop year, 
millers believe that a slight break would 
bring increased buying activity. In the 
meantime the best that is expected is a 
fair volume of hand-to-mouth buying. 

Quotations of Kansas mill flour showed 
a further advance last week, and mill 
representatives are facing strong re- 
sistance at the advanced rates. A few 
sales were reported, but all below mill 
quotations, 

Quotations, March 24, cotton 98's, 
f.o.b., Buffalo: spring fancy patents $8 
@8.05 bbl, standard patents $7.50@7.55; 
Kansas short patents $8@8.40, second 
patents $7.60@8; No. 2 semolina, 444c 
lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, March 17: spring 
patents $8@8.05, pastry $8.45, and rye 
$7.15, 98-Ib cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 18-24 .... 255,500 192,250 75 
Previous week .. 255,500 197,629 17 
Year ago ....... 238,000 153,733 64 
Two years ago... 238,000 184,790 78 
Three years ago. 238,000 197,400 83 


oo > 


BOSTON 


Most millers advanced flour prices 10c 
last week on account of higher wheat, 
but the range was easier at the close. 
Demand for all grades showed no im- 
provement. Buyers took hold when it 
became necessary to renew supplies to 
keep up assortments, and in most in- 
stances sales were confined to one or 
two cars. 

Stocks carried locally are moderate, 
but demand from the retailer and fam- 
ily consumer continues dull and unsatis- 
factory, and the disposition among all 
branches of the trade is to allow stocks 
to become reduced to the lowest possible 
working point. The same story is re- 
ported at other New England distribut- 
ing points. 

Flour prices, mill shipment, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, March 24: spring patents, 
special $8.60@8.75 bbl, standard patents 
$7.65@8.60, nrst clears $6.90@8; hard 
winter patents, $7.25@8; soft winter pat- 
ents $7.60@8.30, straight $7@7.90, clears 
$6.80@7.60. 

NOTES 

The Lord & Webster Co., which has 
been in the flour jobbing business in 
Boston for many years, has announced 
that it will discontinue handling flour 
after March 31. 

A membership in the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange is reported to have 
changed hands at $500, an advance of 
$100 from last sale and of more than 
$400 in the past four months. 

Members of the Boston Curb Ex- 
change, which has become affiliated with 
the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, are 
expected to function in their new quar- 
ters on the floor of the latter on April 2. 

B. J. Stockman, Duluth, Minn., man- 
ager of the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., 
was here last week and visited the Bos- 
ton Grain & Flour Exchange as the 
guest of F. T. Whaley, New England 
representative of the mill. 

John H. Lee, formerly associated with 
the Boston grain concern of Horace 
Cook & Co., has severed his connection 
with that firm and is in business on his 
own account, with offices in the Grain 
& Flour Exchange Building. 

Louis W. DePass. 


oo 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour ruled firm last week. Demand 
was fair, but inquiry was limited to the 
satisfaction of immediate needs. The 
mills advanced prices in some instances. 
Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, March 24: 
spring first patent $7.90@8.25 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, first clear $6.75 
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@7; hard winter short patent $7.75@, 
straight $7.40@7.60; soft winter Straight, 
$7@7.75. 
* * 

Among recent visitors on ’chan 
K. L, Burns, president and mentee 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, W 
and E, J. Thomas, of the Capital Floy 
Mills, .Ine., St. Paul. 


J.C. Jacksoy, 


oo 
BALTIMORE 


Flour is not following wheat at ajj 
except possibly in the case of near-by 
soft winter straight, and then only par. 
tially. 

Resellers and mills grinding for feeg 
did the bulk of the business last week 
Sales were fairly good, but in most cases 
were for quick shipment and below th 
market. The outstanding transactions 
included round lots of high protein 
standard spring patent at $7.35, 
hard winter standards at $7 or less, 
fancy 90 per cent western soft winter 
straight at $7, and fair near-by soft 
winter straight at $6.80, all basis 98.Jh 
cottons. Some spring and hard winter 
mills were pretty anxious sellers, for 
both prompt and lake-and-rail shipment, 
Good quality low protein hard winter 
straight was offered as low as $6.70, cot- 
ton, without takers. Near-by straight 
seemed to be a little more plentiful. 

Closing prices, March 24, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: spring 
first patent $7.65@7.90, standard patent 
$7.15@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$7.50@7.75, straight $7@7.25; soft winter 
short patent $7.65@7.90, straight (near- 
by) $6.75@7. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 

2,634 bbls flour destined for export. 


J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour distributors, went to Phila- 
delphia late last week. 


J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co, 
Inc., grain commission and forwarding, 
is at Atlantic City for a brief stay. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
was called to his old home in Virginia 
late last week by the illness of his 
mother. 


The Milford grist mill, a landmark 
for many years on Gwynn’s Falls, in 
the suburbs of Baltimore, has been ac- 
quired by William Levinsohn, who will 
change the power from water to elec- 
tricity. 

Visitors last week included O. L. Spen- 
cer, general manager of the State Mill 
& Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., W. 
C. Watts, of the Wilkins-Rogers Milling 
Co., Inc., Washington, D. C., and Joseph 
C. Landes, grain and feed, Norristown, 
Pa. 


C. H. Dorsey. 
oY 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour sales were irregular and inactive 
last week. Consumers were not in 4 
buying humor, with the result that sales 
of both springs and hard winters were 
disappointing. 

There was some buying done in small 
lots for 60- and 90-day shipments. Most 
buyers confined their orders to single 
cars. Local stocks of flour held by job- 
bers and wholesalers appear to be ample 
for present requirements. The bulk of 
the buying last week was of springs of 
the established brands. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. 

Kansas mill representatives said that 
demand for flour was decidedly light 
Most Kansas men who cover West Vir 
ginia and eastern Qhio stated that busi- 
ness was better in those localities than 
in the Pittsburgh district proper. Prices 
of both springs and hard winters ad 
vanced somewhat; and’ this had a deter- 
rent effect on buying, Low protein hard 
winter wheat flour, it was stated, is hav- 
ing a satisfactory sale here, due to the 
low price and the prompt delivery that 
can be made. Semolina was quoted at 
4c Ib, f.0.b., Chicago, on March 24. This 
was a sharp advance from the close of 
the previous week. Sales were light, and 
shipping directions were said to be im 
proved. : 

Soft winter wheat sales show some I 
provement, cracker bakers and pastry 
makers buying rather freely. Quote 
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fe receded. Clears were in fair 
“= aa. with prices unchanged. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, March 24: spring wheat short 

$7.50@8.25 bbl, standard patent 

15@7.25 ; hard winter short patent 
925@8, standard patent $6.50@7.25; 
jard winter low protein standard patent 

6.75, clears $6.25@7; soft winter, 
$6.25@6.75, bulk. 
NOTES 

Omer E. Buckwalter, 73, for more 
than 80 years engaged in the grocery and 
four trade, died recently at Lancaster, 
Pa, 

The flour mill of David Johnson & 
gon, Gore, Va., near the West Virginia 
state line, burned on March 15, entailing 
a loss of $15,000, with partial insurance. 

Howard J. Baumberger, a salesman 
for the Stroehmann Baking Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., was instantly killed on 
March 20 when his automobile over- 
turned near Claysville, Pa. 

Franklin H. Bechtel, aged 87, for 
more than 60 years engaged as a travel- 
ing salesman in eastern Pennsylvania for 
wholesale grocery and flour concerns, 
died at Reading, Pa., recently. 

The Pittsburgh Flour Club will meet 
at the Athletic Association rooms on 
March 30 at 6:30. Dinner will be served 
prior to the business session. R. T. 
Hambleton will preside. Plans will be 
formulated for the entertainment of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs conven- 
tion to be held here late in June. 


@ATMEAL | 


, 





Toronto.—Mill prices for rolled oats 
advanced 10c last week, and are firm at 
the higher level. Oats of milling qual- 
ity are scarce and dear. Demand for 
bulk lots of rolled oats is small, but 

ge are moving in good vol- 
ume. Quotations, March 24: rolled oats 
$8.10 bbl, in 90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, 
less 10c for cash, and $7.60 in straight 
cars, on track; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Winnipeg.—Fair quantities of rolled 
oats and oatmeal are being sold to do- 
mestic buyers at unchanged prices. Ex- 
port trade remains negligible. Quota- 
tions, March 24: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal, — Business was reported 
much better last week in all lines of 
rolled oats, with the market firmer, on 
March 22 being priced at $3.80 per 90-lb 
jute bag; oatmeal, 10 per cent more. 

Chicago—A very quiet demand, both 
domestic and export, is reported for oat 
products. On March 24, rolled oats 
were quoted at $3.15 per 90-lb sack and 
oatmeal at $3.50 per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Rolled oatmeal was firm last 
week, with the market advanced to $3.65, 
cut and ground being also held higher 
at $4.01, all in 90-lb sacks on March 24. 

Philadelphia—Oatmeal was quiet last 
week, with moderate but ample offerings 
at formér rates. Quotations, March 24: 
$4 per 100-lb sack for ground, and $3.55 
for rolled, in 90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on March 27 at $3.20 per 90 Ibs. 

o> 
LOS ANGELES ORDINANCE 

Los Ancetxes, Cat.—Protection of the 
public against unclean bakery products 
8 sought in a stringent city ordinance 
passed recently in Los Angeles. It seeks 
to compel the bakery peddler to main- 
tain his business in as sanitary a condi- 
tion as the man who sells his products 
from a store. Reports of dangerous and 
unclean methods used by some bakery 
Peddlers, which not only hurt the busi- 
hess of all bakery peddlers but even the 
sg caused the adoption of the ordi- 

ce, 


oS 
INTERNATIONAL ADDS TO ELEVATOR 
Burrato, N. Y.—The International 
Milling Co., Buffalo, has given the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, a contract for the erection of addi- 
elevator capacity. The 13 tanks 
comprise the addition will be built 
at the north side of the present elevator. 
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SEATTLE 


Active demand for soft wheat flour 
has continued from the Middle West and 
the Southeast, and a fair one from the 
north Atlantic seaboard has been experi- 
enced, but as this has been accompanied 
by a desire for Pacific soft wheats in 
St. Louis territory and increased local 
milling demand, wheat holders have sold 
less liberally and required premiums, 
which have curtailed additional flour 
sales. 

North coast markets are firmer, ad- 
vancing wheat prices having reduced of- 
ferings of cheap flour. All grades of 
coast flour have steadily advanced re- 
cently. With the hardening prices for 
Pacific wheats during recent weeks, most 
larger bakers in north coast territory 
have provided for their requirements for 
the rest of the crop year, and flour sales 
will be largely confined to filling in or- 
ders and purchases for near-by require- 
ments by the smaller bakers until new 
crop flour is available. 

Clears are in heavy demand and very 
scarce; they command increasing pre- 
miums, and all mills are sold ahead. 
Choice Washington cut-off (clear) was 
quoted at $6@6.50 bbl last week, and 
spring wheat clear at $7.45@8.25. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, March 23: family 
short patent $7.80@8.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.25@6.55, 98's; 
standard patent $6.90@7.25, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.35@8.45, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.10@9; Montana, $7.15 
@8.15. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 18-24 .... 46,800 27,916 60 
Previous week .. 46,800 21,733 46 
Year ago ....... 46,800 8,312 18 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,644 45 
Three years ago. 652,800 18,109 34 
Four years ago.. 52,800 34,087 65 
Five years ago.. 52,800 31,276 61 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 18-24 .... 57,000 38,761 68 
Previous week .. 57,000 38,664 68 
Year Q@GO ....... 57,000 23,249 41 
Two years ago... 57,000 24,615 43 
Three years ago. 57,000 12,202 21 
Four years ago.. 57,000 25,242 44 
Five years ago.. 57,000 21,171 37 


Export Trade.—Oriental flour demand 
has been fairly active, but bids have 
been below mill limits in most cases. As 
coast flour quotations have advanced, 
oriental buyers have, in a measure, fol- 
lowed the market up, and in some cases 
have met millers’ views, though last 
week’s sales were quite moderate. A 
large volume of flour, sold some time 
ago, however, is on passage to the Orient 
and booked to go forward later. 

Some mills reported moderate sales of 
soft wheat export patents to the United 


. supervision of the state politicians. 


Kingdom last week. South American de- 
mand was very light. 


NOTES 


The northwestern general grain rate 
hearing will begin at Seattle on May 
15 before B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. An attempt will 
be made at this hearing to reopen the 
Columbia basin rate case. 


This paper recently published the fol- 
lowing quotation from a grain journal: 
“Seattle is now struggling with a new 
grain inspection department under the 
For 
years the service has been conducted effi- 
ciently by the Merchants’ Exchange, and 
men have been employed by reason of 
their ability and experience in handling 
grain. Wherever government attempts 
to serve in any capacity it makes for 
waste and inefficiency.” The statement 
is entirely erroneous, in that Seattle has 
always had state grain inspection, which 
has been entirely satisfactory to the 
grain trade and the exchange; so satis- 
factory, in fact, that the exchange re- 
cently voluntarily turned over to the 
state inspection department the supple- 
mentary track inspection formerly con- 
ducted by it for convenience of members. 

oS 


PORTLAND 


Flour sales continued unsatisfactory 
last week. There was practically no buy- 
ing by the local trade or bakers, and 
shipping orders were small. Former 
prices were maintained, however, as good 
milling wheat is scarce and dear. Fam- 
ily patents were listed at $8.05 bbl, sec- 
ond hard wheat at $7.95, and second 
blue-stem at $7.25, in straight cars. 

Export flour is held around $5.60, a 
price materially higher than the best 
bids from the Orient. 

Output of Portland flour mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 18-24 .....ccccee00e 26,138 42 
Previous week .......+++++ 28,036 45 
VERE GMO cccecccccccsecece 28,562 46 
Two years ABO ......ssee% 14,102 22 
Three years ago ......++6% 26,916 43 
Four years ago .....+.++++6 38,450 62 
Five years ago ........506 337429 58 


D. A. Pattullo, manager of the Crown 
Mills, left Portland March 24 with his 
family for a five months’ trip to Europe. 
They sailed on the Moveria, and will go 
via the Panama Canal. It will be Mr. 
Pattullo’s first trip to his old home in 
Brechin, Scotland, since he left there 41 
years ago. He has been connected with 
the firm of Balfour, Guthrie & Co., own- 
ers of the mill, for 36 years. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


oo 
OGDEN 


Increased shipments of flour on speci- 
fications from both southeastern states 
and Rocky Mountain areas were report- 
ed by Ogden millers last week, with mar- 
kets advancing and demand increasing. 








garden hat, ruffles and all! 


for observation. 


is in London. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER 


EEDLESS to say, the quaint young lady portrayed by Eleanor For- 
tescue-Brickdale, British artist, on the cover of this week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller bears little resemblance to the miller’s 
daughter of the present day. But she existed once; make no mistake— 
Miss Brickdale, the daughter of the late M. I. 
Fortescue-Brickdale, barrister, of Lincoln’s Inn, is credited by critics with 
a good eye for color, a scenic manner of treatment and a valuable faculty 
She is a member of the Royal Society of Painters in 
Water Colors, and many of her paintings are widely known. 


Her home 
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Shipping instructions were especially 
heavy on old contracts, and these drained 
reserve stocks of Ogden mills, despite 
the fact that plants have been operating 
at capacity. Although difficulty is being 
experienced by smaller mills in securing 
wheat, reports show they are operating 
at 50 per cent of capacity. 

Southeastern dealers were heaviest 
purchasers on the Ogden market last 
week, although orders were numerous 
from California, Wyoming, Utah and 
Idaho. 

Quotations to southeastern dealers 
were advanced 40c bbl, offers (all in 
98-lb bags) being as follows, March 24: 
high patents $8.45@9.30 bbl, and 
straights $8.30@8.40, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River points. To California buyers, 
quotations were 20c bbl higher, being 
based as follows: first patents $7.80@ 
7.85, second patents $7.70@7.95, and 
straights $7.40@7.85, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Prices for Utah and Idaho were 
also advanced, quotations being based as 
follows: family patents $7.20@7.90, sec- 
ond patents $7.50@7.90, and straights 
$6.95@7.50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


NOTES 


Clarence Seibert has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Ogden. 

W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has returned from 
a trip to Denver, Colo. 

H. P. Iverson, Ogden manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co., has returned from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, 

H. W. Stein, who has been appointed 
manager of the Lakeside Milling Co., 
Salt Lake, has gone to Memphis, Tenn., 
and New Orleans on a business trip. 


oo 
SAN FRANCISCO 


As a result of the continued strength 
of flour prices and the general feeling 
of still higher levels, considerable flour 
was sold last week. Prices were largely 
based on previous purchases. 

Montana and other hard wheat millers 
report an extreme scarcity of high pro- 
tein wheats, and still are withholding quo- 
tations on flours made therefrom. Mills 
are endeavoring to push sales of the 
lower protein flours, but bakers are not 
interested in the cheaper grades. Quo- 
tations, March 23, basis 98's, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.60 
@8.80 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.60 
@7.80; Montana top patents $8@8.25, 
clears $6.60@6.80; Kansas patents, $8.20 
@8.50; Dakota top patents, $9@9.20; 
Oregon-Washington blue-stem patents, 
$7.40@7.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.60@7.80; northern straight grades, 
$6.90@7.10; California pastry, $6.25@ 
6.35. 


NOTES 


M. King, president of the Western 
Terminal Elevator Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
recently was here. 


Henry H. Blood, manager and presi- 
dent of the Kaysville-Layton Milling Co., 
Kaysville, Utah, recently was in San 
Francisco, 


Robert McKee, managing director of 
the Canada Grain Export Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has been in San Francisco 
on a business trip. 


An improved piece of property at 
Butler Avenue and Pearl Street, Fresno, 
Cal., of 22,000 square feet, which was 
leased for 20 years by the Sperry Flour 
Co., San Francisco, has been sold to W. 
C. Borgen, San Jose, Cal. 


ov 


LOS ANGELES 


A decidedly strong tone prevailed in 
the flour market last week. Buying was 
considered very good. Prices remain 
steady, and stocks are moving relatively 
fast. Quotations, March 23, car lots, 
basis ¥2’s: hard wheat seconds $8.10 bbl, 
blended seconds $7.90; California pastry, 


$7.30; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon blue-stem, $7.50; 
Montana straight grade, $8; Dakota 


straight grade, $8.25; Washington pas- 
try, $6.75. 








CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.——An unusual situation still 
exists in millfeeds. Bran and red dog 
are quoted at practically the same levels, 
and standard and flour middlings are 
about the same price. The market held 
at the same levels last week, and de- 
mand continued brisk. Offerings of 
bran and standard middlings were a lit- 
tle freer late in the week from north- 
western country mills, but demand was 
sufficient to absorb everything available. 
Heavier grades also are moving better, 
and handlers report increasing interest 
in flour middlings and red dog. Spring 
bran was quoted, March 24, at $39.50@ 
40 ton, hard winter bran $39.50@40, 
standard middlings $39@39.50, flour mid- 
dlings $39.50@40 and red dog $40@40.50. 

Milwaukee—For the first time in a 
number of weeks the millfeed market 
failed to advance last week, but it con- 
tinues tight, with bran particularly so. 
Buyers are not anxious to book very far 
into the future on any of the feeds. Of- 
ferings of middlings are not very liberal. 
Heavy feeds are slow and selling at the 
bran price, or lower. Quotations, March 
24: spring bran $39@39.50 ton, winter 
bran $39.20@39.80, standard middlings 
$38@38.50, flour middlings $38@39 and 
red dog $38.50@39.50, in 100-lb sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—A limited supply of mill- 
feed keeps the market very firm, al- 
though quotations are unchanged. Most 
mills are disposing of their output in 
mixed cars with flour. Practically all 
business is for prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations, March 24: soft winter bran 
$38.50@39 ton, hard winter bran $38@ 
38.50, and gray shorts $39.50@40.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis—The feed situation is 
considerably easier than a week ago. 
Not so much concern is expressed over 
the possibility of a squeeze on March de- 
livery contracts, although some may have 
to be carried over into April. Mills are 
operating unusually well for this season, 
and some that a week ago claimed to be 
out of the market are now offering free- 
ly for April shipment. Sales are record- 
ed at $1 under last week’s levels, and 
$1:50@2 under for April shipment. 
Trading in heavy feeds is still quiet, but 
millers and jobbers look for the con- 
sumption of these grades to increase 
from now on. In consequence, prices of 
flour middlings and red dog for April 
shipment are not being discounted. City 
mills quote bran and standard middlings 
at $36@36.50 ton, flour middlings $37.50 
@38, red dog $38.50, wheat mixed feed 
$36.50@38 and rye middlings $33, in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





March 27 Year ago 
TROGM ccccvsscvecs $36.00@36.50 $25.50@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 36.00@36.50 26.60@27.00 
Flour middlings... 37.00@37.50 31.50@32.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.50@38.00 35.00@36.00 


Duluth—Mill sales of feed are only 
those going to the trade in mixed cars 
of flour. Filling of old contracts is slow. 
Demand indicates buyers are anxious 
for supplies that can be moved in a hur- 
ry, and gives the market a strong under- 
tone. 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City—A number of factors 
contributed to an easier market last 
week. Minneapolis supplies pressed more 
heavily than for some time, and local 
mills were able to ship more on contract 
because of lighter mixed car demand. 
This increase in immediately available 
supplies disconcerted feed mixers, who 
have been the heaviest buyers lately, and 
they bid more cautiously. Prices of both 
bran and shorts declined slightly. It is 
the general opinion here that the crest 
of the market has been reached, but 
marked decline in prices is not expected 
March bran was quoted, March 


soon. 
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24, at $36 ton, April $35 and May $34. 
March shorts were quoted at $38, al- 
though several resellers were forced to 
unload at $37.50. May shorts were priced 
at $35.50, and April at $36. Mills are 
reluctant sellers of future positions at a 
discount, however. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Last week 
millfeed prices gave indication of having 
reached top level, temporarily at least. 
Demand slackened somewhat, and the ex- 
treme scarcity of supplies probably kept 
prices from reacting violently. The 
range between bran and shorts dwindled 
to almost nothing. Quotations, March 
23, basis March shipment: bran, $36.50 
ton; mill-run, $37; shorts, $38. 

Hutchinson—A heavy demand for 
millfeed at the full advance of the mar- 
ket persisted last week. Inquiry for 
both bran and shorts is widespread, and 
all out of proportion to the supply of 
local mills. Quotations, March 23, Kan- 
sas City basis: bran, $37 ton; mill-run, 
#38; gray shorts, $39. 

Salina.—Millfeed still is strong, with 
demand from all sections in excess of 
supply. Prices remain high, quotations, 
March 22, basis Kansas City, being: bran 
$34@35 ton; mill-run, $35@36; gray 
shorts, $36@37. 

Oklahoma City——Mills have no diffi- 
culty in disposing of all available feed. 
Demand so far exceeds the local supply 
that considerable is being shipped in 
from other states. Dealers have bought 
in such limited quantities for so long 
that their supplies are low, and with 
mills operating at half capacity, it is im- 
possible to satisfy the call. Quotations, 
March 22: straight bran, $1.80 per 100 
lbs; mill-run, $1.90; shorts, $2. 

Wichita.—Millfeed prices remain firm. 
Supplies are inadequate to meet demand. 
Most of the feed is moving in mixed car 
lots. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
March 23: bran, $38@39 ton; mill-run 
$38.50; shorts, $39@40. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with bran not quite 
so strong as middlings; some millers 
were holding it at the same price, and 
others at $1 less. Millfeed has been hold- 
ing its own at top prices of the crop, re- 
enforced by strength in corn, oats and 
rye, but with the coming of warm weath- 
er it is open to question how long pres- 
ent levels can be maintained. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, March 23, at 
$41@42 ton, mixed feed $41@41.50 and 
middlings $41. 

Indianapolis.—Increases in bran prices 
continued last week. In face of light of- 
ferings, demand seemed brisk. Consum- 
ers are begging for supplies. A good 
call was reported for standard mid- 
dlings, though not as active as for bran. 
Although flour middlings and red dog 
have been backward for some weeks, the 
trade believes both these grades are due 
for more popularity. Quotations, March 
24, spring bran $39@40 ton, standard 
middlings $39@40, flour middlings $38.50 
@39.50 and red dog $39.50@40.50. 

Evansville—Millfeed is in unusually 
good demand at local mills. Prices show 
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an upward trend. Quotations, March 
23: bran, $42 ton; mixed feed, $42.50; 
shorts, $43. 
THE SOUTH 

Memphis.—Light trading is being done 
in millfeed, as consumers are using as 
little as possible and larger consumers 
do not feel that current prices are going 
to last. They believe that flour output 
must become heavier, and that will in- 
crease offerings of offal. On March 24 
wheat bran sold at $40.25 ton, and gray 
shorts at $41@42. 


Norfolk.—Millfeed was generally ac- 
tive, though somewhat duller last week. 
Quotations, March 23: red dog, $49@51 
ton; flour middlings, $46@47; standard 
middlings, $43@45; standard bran, $43 
@45. 

Nashville——The unusually strong situ- 
ation that has prevailed in millfeed con- 
tinues, mills having a good demand for 
bran and middlings at recent advances in 
prices. Market continues steady. Quo- 
tations, March 24: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River sta- 
tions, $34@36 ton; standard middlings, 
$36@39. 


THE EAST 


Baltimore.-—Feed was easier at the 
close of last week, with the whole trade 
awaiting the further effects of seasonal 
weather. Quotations, March 24, basis 
both prompt and lake-and-rail shipment, 
in 100-lb sacks: spring bran, $44.75@45 
ton; soft winter bran, $45.50@46; stand- 
ard middlings, $44.50; flour middlings, 
$45; red dog, $46. 

Boston.—Millfeed offerings are light. 
Prices held firm last week, although the 
tone was a shade easier at the close. 
Dealers have light stocks. Quotations, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, March 24: spring bran, $46.50@ 
47 ton; hard winter bran, $46.50@46.75; 
soft winter bran, $46.75@47; standard 
middlings, $46.50@47; flour middlings, 
$47; mixed feed, $47.50@49.50; red dog, 
$47; stock feed, $44; reground oat hulls, 
$22. Canadian pure bran and middlings 
were offered in a small way at a slight 
premium over domestic. 

Buffalo—Feed prices showed a still 
further advance last week, and closed at 
a new high level. Big premiums are be- 
ing demanded for near-by shipments. 
There are some offerings of bran, but 
only in cars with flour. Quotations on 
March 24 were: spring bran, sacked, 
$40.50 ton; standard middlings, $40.50; 
red dog, $43.50; flour middlings, $42.50; 
mixed feeds, $43. 


Philadelphia.—Millfeed is firm and 
higher. The volume of business, however, 
is restricted by the limited offerings. 
Quotations, March 24, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $46.50@47.50 ton; hard 
winter bran, $46.50@47.50; soft winter 
bran, $47@48; standard middlings, $46 
@47; flour middlings, $45.50@48; red 
dog, $47@48. 

Pittsburgh.—Millfeed sales continued 
slow last week. Most sales were in small 
lots for quick shipment. Offerings were 
moderate. Prices held firm. Quotations, 
March 24: standard middlings, $42.50@ 
43 ton; flour middlings, $43.50@44; 
spring wheat bran, $43@44; red dog, 
$43.50@44. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.— Millfeed continues to be 

about the cheapest here of any place in 


the country. An early spring has cur- 
tailed demand, and fairly large milling 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 27, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran 


Minneapolis 
errr orf $38.50@39.00 $36.00 @36.50 $ 


/ 


Baltimore 


Kansas City 
$ - $44.00@44.75 


St. Louis 
+++. @36.00 38.00@38.25 


Hard winter bran ...... 38.50 @39.00 ve RY 
Soft winter DFAM 2... see seess rr ee rs, ©. Late -++--@..... 38.00@388.50 .....@45.50 
Standard middlings* .... .....@38.00 36.00 @36.50 «ees -@38.00 .....@..... 44.00@44.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 39.00@40.00 37.50 @38.00 wees @..... 38.50@39.00 .....@45.00 
eS Sree 39.00@40.50 ..... @38.50 ésbn ee ees ot, LAT OMESTTE 24, 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ..........-. | ory @40.50 $46.50 @47.50 $46.00@47.00 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Mard winter bran ...... «.... “es 46.50 @47.50 46.00@46.50 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «++: 600 47.00 @48.00 46.50@47.00 40.50@41.50 34.00@36.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@40.50 46.00 @47.00 45.50@46.00 40.00@41.00 36.00@39.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ..... @42.50 45.50 @48.00 46.59@47.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Be oe ee @43.50 47.00@48.00 .....@47.00 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TeraMte «occcssces B. eee @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
TUONO ce ccccccss sects 1.00 « «ee. @33.00 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


March 28, 1928 





7 - - —___ 
| CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 


Exports of bran, shorts, ete 
| from Canada in the month of Feb. 
| Tuary, 1928, as officially reported, | 
amounted to 2,632 tons, valued at 
$76,567. Of this amount 2,272 
tons were exported to the United 
States. 

For the seven months from Aug. 
1, 1927, to Feb. 29, 1928, Canada 
exported 71,809 tons bran, shorts, 
etc., valued at $2,001,788, of which 
68,955 tons were exported to the 
United States. 














operations have furnished adequate sup- 
plies, even in the absence of offerings by 
mills outside Washington. Washington 
standard mill-run was quoted on March 
24 at $32@33 ton, coast. 


Portland.—Millfeed was firm last 
week, but not particularly active. Only 
moderate stocks are being carried by 
local mills. There is a fair amount of 
shipping against contracts, but no new 
business. Mill-run is quoted at $33 ton 
and middlings at $48, in straight cars, 


Los Angeles.—Prices of millfeed re- 
main steady. Demand is holding up well, 
and sales are satisfactory for this time 
of the season. Quotations, March 23: 
Kansas bran, $46 ton; white mill-run, 
$39; red mill-run, $38; blended mill-run, 
$7.90; flour middlings, $47. 


San Francisco.—Millfeed remains firm 
and all grades are scarce, with the excep- 
tion of middlings and low grade flour, 
for which there is no demand. It is esti- 
mated that about 15,000 tons tapioca 
flour recently have been sold in this 
market at around $30 ton, as a substi- 
tute for low grade flour and middlings. 
Quotations, March 23, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $43@44 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $38@38.50; 
Idaho white mill-run, $39@39.50; north- 
ern white bran and mill-run, $36.50@ 
87.50; northern standard mill-run, $35 
@36; shorts, $38.50@39.50; middlings, 
$43@44; low grade flour, $41@42; Mon- 
tana bran and mill-run, $39@40. 


CANADA 


T oronto.—Millfeed seems to be scarcer 
than ever, and premiums of $1.50@2 are 
being paid for car lots. Mills are using 
their supply in the mixed car trade. The 
price has not changed. Quotations, 
March 24: bran $40 ton, shorts $42 and 
middlings $48, bags included, in mixed 
cars with flour, spot cash terms, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg—Mill stocks of bran and 
shorts are low, on account of the cur- 
tailed demand for flour, but demand re- 
mains unabated. A strictly mixed car 
trade is maintained, but in most quar- 
ters millers are experiencing consider- 
able difficulty in handling their orders. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, March 
24, basis Fort William and Port Arthur: 
Manitoba points, bran $31 ton, shorts 
$33; Saskatchewan, bran $31, shorts $33; 
Alberta, bran $32, shorts $34; British 
Columbia, bran $32@34, shorts $34@36; 
Pacific Coast points, bran $35@37, shorts 
$37@39. 

Montreal.—Bran, shorts and middlings 
are still very much in demand and the 
market continues exceptionally strong; 
although no advances in prices were reg- 
istered last week. Bids keep on coming 
from New England for considerable 
quantities of bran and shorts. Stocks 
are low. Quotations, March 23: bran 
$40.25 ton, shorts $42.25 and middlings 
$48.25, all jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal 
rate points. Fort William: bran $32, 
shorts $34 and middlings $40, jutes, ex- 
track, net cash, $1 less when they con- 
tain mill-run screenings. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending March 24, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts—. -—Shipments— 
1 


928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis ... 969 1,392 18,847 15,613 
Kansas City... 1,860 820 2,920 3,100 
New York .... Site 3 ese see 
Philadelphia .. 200 140 
SESE, 0 c0\n0 «6 20 20 
Baltimore ..... 107 212 yt! eee 
Milwaukee .... 1 sed 2 3 








37.0 
35.0( 


34.0¢ 


31,0 
0 


$s 


38 3 


7.0 
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MixeD FEEDS 


o—A very good demand is re- 
by mixers for dairy feeds. Most 
are clamoring for rush shipments, 
but for current needs only. A few sales 
are being made for April delivery. 
Mash feeds also are in much better re- 

Mixers say that, due to high 
prices, buyers are not taking large quan- 
tities, and that sales of mixed cars are 
increasing. On March 24, 24 per cent 
dairy feeds were quoted at $48@50 ton, 
Chicago, scratch feeds $46.50@49 and 
mash feeds $61@64. 

St. Louwis—Demand for mixed feed is 
fairly active, and practically all business 
is for prompt shipment. The condition 
of country roads has been better recent- 
ly, and feeders have been able to replen- 
ish depleted stocks. Manufacturers be- 
lieve that this condition will continue, at 
least temporarily, as spring agricultural 
work increases. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, March 24, at $52 ton, high 
grade horse feed $45.50, and scratch feed 
$53. 





Nashville—Mixed feed prices were 
tending higher last week, due to a strong 
market for raw materials. Demand was 
fairly active, with buyers inclined to stay 
close to needs. Quotations, March 24: 
dairy feed, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Nashville 
nills, $41@49 ton; horse feed, $40.50@ 
48; poultry scratch feed, $49@56; poul- 
try mash feed, $60@76. 

Memphis.—Activity in mixed feed con- 
tinues, but buyers are not inclined to 
take large lots. In some sections home 
supplies of feed have been exhausted 
and they are better buyers, but in others 
demand continues light. Prices are firm. 
Dairy feed is moving fairly well. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds are in stronger 
demand than ever, owing to the increas- 
ing scarcity of millfeed. Prices all show 
large increases, oat feed heading the list 
with an advance of $7. Quotations, 
March 24: oat chop $56 ton, oat and bar- 
ley chop $53, crushed oats $54, corn meal 
$51, feed wheat $56@57, oat feed $35, 
chick feed $66, mixed car lots, net cash 
terms, delivered, country points. 

Montreal.—Mixed feed is very strong, 
and prices are higher. On March 22 the 
following were quoted, f.o.b., Montreal 
rate points, carloads: top grades $49 ton; 
om $45.50; cheapest grade, 

50. 


Indianapolis—In the face of higher 
prices for mixed feeds last week, the 


sales volume fell considerably. Virtually 
all business was in small orders, and 
called for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions, March 24: high grade dairy feeds 
$48@49 ton, scratch feeds $46@47, and 
mash feeds $61@63. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—There has been some 
improvement in demand for cottonseed 
meal. Export call was fair last week, 
but shipments amounted to but 400 bags. 
Quotations, March 22: choice cake, 8 per 
cent ammonia, bulk, $42.50@43 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$46.50@47; hulls, sound quality, $14.50 
@15. 

Memphis——Demand from the mixing 
trade for small lots was sufficient to push 
prices for cottonseed meal to new highs 
for the season during the week ending 
March 24. Holdings are so small and in 
such tight hands that dealers paid $51.50 
ton for 41 per cent and $53.50 for 43 on 
March 24, with indications of higher 
levels. Loose hulls continued firm, and 
sold at $11 ton. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal is very 
strong, and has advanced materially. 
Quotation, March 24, basis Kansas City, 
$55.90 ton. 

Milwaukee. — Cottonseed meal held 
steady and unchanged last week, with a 
good demand. Mills were able to dispose 
of their offerings in good lots. On March 
24 it was quoted at $46@52 ton, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Chicago.—A fair demand prevails for 
cottonseed meal. On March 24, 43 per 
cent was quoted at $59 ton, Chicago. 


Boston.—There was a heavy demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, under 
rapid advance in prices. Local stocks 
are light, with less than the usual sup- 
ply available. This condition is expected 
to last until new crop meal comes for- 
ward, Shippers nominally quoted at 
$53@62.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, on March 24. 


Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal stocks 
are reported light, with offerings mod- 
erate. Prices took a sharp upward trend 
late last week. Quotations, March 24: 43 
per cent protein, $57.70 ton; 41 per cent, 
$55.20. 


Buffalo.— Cottonseed meal continued 
very strong last week, prices advancing 
$1.50. Quotations, March 24: 41 per 
cent, $58 ton; 43 per cent, $60.50; 36 
per cent, $51.50. 


Los 
meal 


of cottonseed 
Demand is 


Angeles.—Prices 
remain unchanged. 
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good, and stocks are moving better. On 
March 23, it was quoted at $46 ton. 


Toronto.—Cottonseed meal has ad- 
vanced $4, but as this product has been 
out of reach of buyers for some time the 
increase created little interest. On 
March 24 the price was quoted nominally 
at $62 ton for 43 per cent protein, car 
lots, Toronto freights. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis. — Screenings are un- 
changed for the week, with the light de- 
mand still sufficient to absorb the limited 
offerings. Grinders apparently have no 
difficulty in disposing of anything they 
have to sell. Heavy seeds are quoted at 
$30@32 ton, medium $27@29 and light- 
weight $23@25. Mill oats are moving 
freely at 46@50c bu, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


Toronto.—Dealers report business in 
screenings poor. Any sales being made 
are at $3 over prices of a week ago. On 
March 24 recleaned standard screenings 
were quoted at $36 ton, delivered, all- 
rail, Ontario points. 


Winnipeg. — Screenings have become 
very scarce, and were practically unob- 
tainable last week. Brokers’ quotation 
was $10 ton for refuse screenings on 
March 24. Recent sales of this grade 
were made at $16, and standard, re- 
cleaned screenings at $22@23. 


: 
ES 

Milwaukee.—Buckwheat remained un- 
changed last week. A fair demand pre- 
vailed, and offerings were normal. Quo- 
tations, March 24: silver hull $1.95@2.05 
per 100 lbs and Japanese $2.05@2.15, 
subject to dockage. 


E BUCKWHEAT MARKET } 


ST Sy ee 





Philadelphia. — With milder weather, 
demand for buckwheat flour is less ac- 
tive, but offerings are light and prices 
are steadily maintained. Quotation, 
March 24, $3.75 per 98-lb cotton sack. 


Toronto.—There is no change in buck- 
wheat. The price is nominal, as delivery 
is not being made. Good quality on 
March 24 was quoted at 84@86c bu, 
f.o.b., shipping points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Chicago.—Dried buttermilk and dried 
skim milk continue in excellent demand. 
Prices remain practically unchanged, and 
on March 24 were, car lots 7c lb, and 
lel. 8e. 














j FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 26, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1927 1928 


BD. snG04eenecnes aes $25.50 $36.00@36.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 36.50@37.00 
Middlings ............ 27.50 35.00@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 86.00@36.50 
i Me We whee een bees 36.00 36.50@37.50 
re 29.00 36.00@36.50 
Old process oil meal... 48.00 52.50@53.00 
Pt ith beh Wenshene oe 35.50 46.00@46.50 
Middlings* ........... 37.00 44.50@45.50 
ee GE ces ocoeses 44.50 45.50@46.50 
Duluth— 
TERE CCE EEE 26.50 36.50@37.00 
DEERE ed ars cerece 27.50 35.50@36.00 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 36.50@37.50 
ee oe er 34.50 36.50@37.50 
St. Louis— 
pS ee eee 28.00 37.00@38.00 
POW WROTE 2... cece. 31.00 38.50@39.50 
GOOF GMOCte .ccccccves 84.00 40.50@41.50 
Cee BOG oc a cccccoedce 10.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
8 errr 31.50 41.50@42.00 
ES rere eT ee 31.00 41.50@42.00 
Standard middlings ... 32.50 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 42.50@43.50 
Me GEE 6046 46 00.0606 38.50 42.50@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Te GE ce ccvescesicess 46.00 54.00@54.50 
Kansas City— 
Pe WOU ces cvwsecces 26.50 36.75 @37.25 
EE 40 S06 wdieSwh 0 oren es 26.00 36.50@37.00 
Brown shorts ......... 28.00 36.50@37.50 
OE MOTOR oi ccc rccss 29.50 38.00@38.50 
i SAA err re 37.50 41.00@41.50 
Philadelphia— 
WImteP DUAR 2. cccccs. 35.00 45.50@46.00 
Pe BR Fe oc iwecc ces 34.00 45.50@46.00 
MCSE BEOM oc nce ccves 34.00 45.00@45.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 44.50@45.00 
PE GER k nike sate ececes 42.50 45.00@46.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 44.50@46.50 
Milwaukee— 
WHeneee BOOM occ cces 28.75 39.20@39.80 
DEED geese redecdsccesic 29.00 39.00@39.50 
Pe eee 30.00 38.00@38.50 
Flour middlings ...... 34.00 38.00@39.00 
Bee GE seasceveecese 38.00 38.50@39.50 
Rye feed ............. 26.00 34.00@34.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 38.00 46.00@52.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 23.00 36.50@37.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 33.50 438.00@43.50 
rrr er 32.75 ....@§38.70 


Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.3 $9.10 


BEUMORDGEED. 600000 040060 0 
Pree eee -00 9.10 
es BONNE oc acrecesccece 08 7.50 
MEBMGRS CH 2 ccccccscce 8.90 9.70 
MERRWOUMCO oon ciccccctes 5.70 6.50 
POND 6s cca ae secees eons 4.70 
*Boston. ftChicago. {100 lbs §March- 
April. 
oS 


Buffalo—The spot market for oats 
has been strong. Receipts continue very 
light, and demand is greater than the 
supply. 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The cash wheat trading 
basis was practically unchanged last 
week, with a fair demand. Offerings 
were not large, and mill buyers picked 
up almost everything on sale. Outside 
mills were in the market, but not to the 
extent as in previous weeks. Trading 
basis, March 24: No. 1 red 25@26c over 
May, No. 2 red 24@25c over, No. 3 red 
20@238c over; No. 1 hard 3@3',c over, 
No. 2 hard 2@2%c over, No. 3 hard 
1@2c over; No. 1 dark northern 3@4c 
over, No. 2 dark northern 2@8c over, 
No. 1 northern 13%,@2%4c over. Sales 
made late in the week: No. 2 red, $1.57 
bu; No. 1 hard $1.4214@1.43%, No. 2 
hard $1.42@1.43, No. 3 hard $1.41%; 
No. 3 northern, $1.40. 

Minneapolis —Milling demand for cash 
wheat is steady, with buyers showing a 
preference for grain testing 12 to 124% 
per cent protein. Inquiry for high pro- 
tein wheat is not as keen as it was, and 
premiums have softened. Elevators are 
in the market all the time, and take all 
that is left after the mills make their 
selections. Nominal quotations on 58-lb 
wheat are as follows: 15 per cent protein, 
49@55c bu over May; 14 per cent, 39 
@45c over; 13 per cent, 27@29c over; 
12% per cent, 15@17c over; 12 per cent, 
9@llc over; 11.50 to 11.90 per cent, 5 
@9c over; 11 per cent or under, May 
price to 5c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
24 was $1.23%@1.41%, and of No. 1 
durum $1.23@1.31%4. No. 1 amber closed 
on March 27 at $1.24%,.@1.40%, and No. 
1 durum at $1.23%,@1.30%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
24 was $1.832%,@1.77%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.31%@1.76%. No. 1 dark 
closed March 27 at $1.8314@1.77%4, and 
No. 1 northern $1.38214@1.76%. 

Based on the close, March 27, the min- 
imum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.18 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.16; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.22, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.16, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.05, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.03. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to March 24, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 90,504 55,450 78,494 79,492 
BAER ccc snes 96,397 34,341 56,216 91,827 
Totals .....186,901 89,791 134,710 171,319 


Winnipeg.—Wheat prices made frac- 
tional advances last week. The local 
market has been strengthened by the 
steadiness displayed at Chicago. Offer- 
ings were fairly good, particularly on 
the advances, but at no time was there 
any pressure. Local traders did most 
of the buying. ‘The lower grades of 
wheat have been in active demand by 
shippers, and good prices have been paid. 
Durum wheat was for the most part 
neglected. Millers have not been taking 
much, as demand for flour shows no im- 
provement. Offerings have not been gen- 
erous, and trading has suffered somewhat 
on this account. Shippers have absorbed 
all the tough grain offered. Cash No. 1 
northern, in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur, closed, March 24, at $1.48% bu. 


Duluth—Demand for top quality 
spring wheat was not so keen last week. 
Mills were more cautious in making their 
selection. Color and protein content 
counted most with them. Ordinary and 
intermediate grades were well taken. 
Car shipping is still in evidence. Clos- 
ing prices, March 24: No. 1 dark, $1.24%, 
@1.78%,; No. 2. dark, $1.823,@1.76%, ; 
No. 8 dark, $1.30%,@1.70%; No. 1 
northern spring, $1.353,@1.72%,; cash 
basis remains unchanged. Good demand 
prevails for winter wheat, but the small- 
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ness of offerings limits business. Prices 
continue firm. Durum futures acted 
choppy, unsettling prices. Cash premi- 
ums held firm, although market fluctu- 
ated with the contracts. Export grades 
were wanted by elevators, and the high- 
er quality went to mills. The latter 
selected offerings running to good color 
and medium to high protein. Smutty 
stuff sold slowly, but moved at the going 
discounts. Top premium on No. 1 amber 
and mixed closed at 25c, and No. 1 
durum 20c, over May. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 


-—— Amber durum———,, —Durum—, 


March No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
17... 129% @155% 128% @155% 150% 150% 
19... 129% @155% 128% @155% 150% 150% 
20... 180% @156% 129% @156% 151% 151% 


21... 130 @156 129 @156 151 1651 
22... 130% @156% 129% @156% 151% 151% 
23... 129 @155 128 @155 150 150 
24... 128% @154% 127% @154% 149% 149% 
Kansas City.—Wheat prices are un- 
changed. Demand is fairly good. Local 
mills are buying moderately of the bet- 
ter class offerings, and outside mills are 
taking the best grades. Quotations, 
March 24: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.33144@ 
1.80 bu, No. 2 $1.33@1.79, No. 3 $1.80@ 
1.77, No. 4 $1.28@1.75; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.62@1.65, No. 2 $1.61@1.64, No. 3 
$1.57@1.62, No. 4 $1.51@1.58. 


St. Louis.—Choice No. 1 red wheat 
sold at $1.80 bu last week, the highest 
price since February, 1926, and 41c over 
the May price. Mill needs were urgent, 
good wheat was scarce, and the demand 
was unsupplied. Hard wheat also was 
higher. A fair milling and shipping de- 
mand for low protein milling qualities 
and selected blending types was report- 
ed. Cash prices, March 24: No. 2 red 
$1.72 bu, No. 3 red $1.69@1.72; No. 1 
hard $1.41@1.43, No. 2 hard $1.391,. 


Toledo.—Receipts of wheat aré light, 
as are acceptances of millers’ bids. High 
price on the crop was reached March 
22, $1.62, bu for No. 2 red, Toledo rate 
points, 22c over Chicago May. Price 
was off lc March 23, about the only de- 
cline since the inauguration of steadily 
advancing prices. 


Indianapolis —Wheat continues to 
maintain its price, with few offerings 
and many buyers. Quotations, March 24: 
No. 2 red, $1.60@1.63 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.38@1.40. 


Nashville—The wheat movement is 
routine, and about normal for this time 
of the year. Mills have not been eager 
buyers, at the recent high prices of red 
wheat. Some shipments have been mov- 
ing from terminal markets but offerings 
have not been large. Prices generally 
are strong and higher. No. 2 red, on 
March 24, was quoted at $1.80@1.85 bu 
at Nashville, the highest level of the 
season. 


Milwaukee.—Cash wheat was in good 
demand last week. All varieties were 
wanted, with soft leading. Receipts 
were very light. The market closed Ic 
higher than the previous week, after un- 
dergoing a bearish movement prior to 
the close. Quotations, March 24: No. 1 
hard winter, $1.43@1.44 bu; No. 1 red 
winter, $1.62@1.63; No. 1 mixed, $1.41@ 
1.43; No. 1 durum, $1.36@1.37. 


Seattle—Strong demand for white 
wheats from both interior and tidewater 


mills, and an active one from St. Louis 
territory, combined with light country 
offerings, advanced prices steadily last 
week. Good milling demand for strong 
spring varieties also advanced prices of 
those grades rapidly. Cash quotations, 
No. 1, sacked, coast, to arrive, March 
23: soft and western white, $1.43 bu; 
western red and hard winter, $1.37; 
northern spring, $1.38; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.54; Big Bend dark northern 
spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.55; Big 
Bend dark hard winter, 13 per cent pro- 
tein, $1.52. 


Ogden.—A slight increase in wheat ar- 
rivals was reported last week. Idaho, 
Washington and Oregon provided the 
principal shipments. Prices remained 
steady and unchanged, being based, 
March 24, as follows: No. 2 dark hard 
$1.43@1.55 bu, No. 2 hard winter $1.19 
@1.39, No. 2 soft white $1.80@1.44, and 
No. 2 northern spring $1.58@1.67, mill- 
ing-in-transit billing, freight paid to 
Ogden. 


Portland.—Wheat was strong early 
last week, but eased off at the close. 
The competition came chiefly from in- 
terior mills with flour orders booked for 
shipment to St. Louis and other points 
in the Southeast. Exporters here met 
the bids, although they were far out of 
line with export values, but they ob- 
tained no large quantity of wheat. Some 
direct shipments of soft white from east- 
ern Oregon to St. Louis territory were 
also reported. Later in the week, when 
the country demand became less urgent 
and prices weakened, most of the ex- 
porters withdrew from the market. Clos- 
ing bids for April delivery at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, March 24: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.46 bu; hard white, soft 
white, western white and Federation, 
$1.388%2; hard winter and _ northern 
spring, $1.33; western red, $1.32. 


San Francisco.—Local wheat is very 
strong, and hard to obtain at any price. 
Both feeders and mills are active buyers 
of good lots. On March 23, No. 1 hard 
white, basis 100’s, sacked, sold at $2.50. 
jag have been some sales higher than 
this. 


Buffalo.—There still is a little protein 
spring wheat in Buffalo. Owners, how- 
ever, are holding firmly in anticipation 
of a late opening of navigation. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on March 24 
was 23%,@3%4c higher than in the pre- 
vious week, with export demand small 
and stocks, nearly four times more Ca- 
nadian than domestic, showing a decrease 
of 171,000 bus. Closing prices, March 
24: spot No. 2 red winter, export, 
$1.67, No. 3 $1.64%,; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.683,, No. 
3 $1.653%,. The local market was stron 
and upward daily, with domestic cas 
ranging $1.66@1.69%, closing 1c down 
from the top, or 2%,c up for the week, 
and 11,¢ over the export price. Exports 
were 103,909 bus, all Canadian. Receipts 
of Canadian wheat were 27,875 bus; 
stock, 1,873,978. 


New York.—Wheat declined toward 
the close of last week, and the volume of 
domestic business was not large. Export 
business was good. Cash quotations, 
March 24: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.81, bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.551,; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.78; No. 2 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.6654; No. 
2 mixed durum, c.i.f., domestic, nominal. 


Philadelphia.—Wheat advanced 21,c 
early last week, but later eased off Ic, 
influenced by warmer weather and good 
crop reports. Quotations, March 24, car 
lots, in export elevator: No. 2 red win- 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 











‘Week ending , ¥ July 1 to ~ 
Wheat to— March 17,'28 March 19,'27 March 10,'28 Mch.17,’28 Mch. 19, ’27 
MOREL CRE 34,000 150,000 100,000 9,449,000 8,145,000 
United Kingdom ....... =. «...- 188,000 272,000 34,928,000 33,431,000 
Other Burope .......... 87,000 593,000 56,000 39,940,000 50,549,000 
CREE... a nnavan oceans th. Jetnene s  Rpeeek 2%. 2. ihe 38,936,000 17,757,000 
Other countries ........ 505,000 288,000 231,000 8,879,000 16,650,000 
(... SRETeT EL Pee 626,000 1,219,000 659,000 132,132,000 126,532,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *241,000 305,000 233,000 11,651,000 12,735,000 
WARESY 20. cv ve gweticccnccwatios 231,000 730,000 161,000 32,936,000 13,004,000 
COG. 60 cob cabip vciccesccesewe 813,000 422,000 776,000 11,460,000 13,108,000 
Oats ..... pS ETE POS Me. 306,000 25,000 149,000 5,153,000 3,599,000 
BTEC E te COLE ie 53,000 573,000 53,000 20,926,000 7,974,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 512,000 bus; flour, 74,500 bbls. 
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ter, $1.654% bu bid; No. 2 req 
garlicky, $1.65. 

Toronto.—Stocks of Ontario 
wheat in the hands of the trade are low 
with a consequent stiffening in prices, 
A rise of 2c was recorded last week 
The farmers’ pool is now asking $1.4 
bu for No. 2 red or white, in cars ‘at 
shipping points, while independent deal. 
ers quote $1.36@1.87. Wagon lots at 
mill doors are worth $1.30, more or less 
according to freights. Western spring 
wheat is meeting with light demand toon 
Ontario mills. Prices showed no change 
during the week. On March 24 No, 3 
northern was quoted at $1.39%, bu, 
car lots, on track, bay ports. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending March 24, and the 
closing prices on March 26, respectively; 
No. 3 white oats, 54144@57'c, 544,@ 
56%4c; No. 2 rye, $1.12%@1.18%, $1.13% 
@1.15%; barley, 82@94c, 82@9Ic. 
Chicago.—Cash oats were in good de. 
mand last week, and all offerings were 
readily disposed of. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 601,@62%%c bu, No. 3 white 
581, @60%,c, and No. 4 white 571/,@58¢. 
sh rye was a little weaker, and trad. 
ing basis was off. There was not much 
activity in the local market last week, 
No. 2 was quoted around $1.201/, bu. 


Duluth—Feeding inquiry for oats last 
week was slow, while the elevator call 
was fairly good. No. 3 white on track 
held unchanged at Chicago May price to 
4c under, and closed March 24 at 53@ 
57c bu. Demand for barley was fair to 
good. The high sale recorded was at 
92%4c bu. Medium grades were about 
le easier. Quotations, March 24, were 
at 82@9lc. Cash buyers wanted rye 
supplies. May hit top at $1.20, but 
failed to hold, closing, March 24, at 
$1.153,. 

Milwaukee.—Barley closed 1c higher 
last week, but oats were 1@11/,c off, and 
rye was %c. Demand for barley was 
quiet, but oats and rye enjoyed a good 
trade. Offerings are being reduced. 
Quotations, March 24: No. 2 rye, $1.18% 
bu; No. 8 white oats, 561/,@601,c; malt- 
ing barley, 94c@$1.04. 

Indianapolis——Some buying was done 
in oats last week. Offerings were fair, 
and prices at the week end _ seemed 
easier. Millers are buying some rye, but 
demand is not heavy and purchases are 
for current needs. Quotations, March 
24: No. 2 white, 58@62c bu; No. 3 
white, 56@581,c. 

San Francisco.—Barley continues quiet, 
with very little offering and no sales. 
It should strengthen, however, due to 
firmness of other grains. Export space is 
scarce at $7 ton. Quotations, March 23, 
basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $2.10; grading, 
$2.20; choice, $2.50. Oats are scarce, and 
offerings are largely from eastern mar- 
kets. On March 28 eastern No. 3 white, 
basis 100 lbs, bulk, was quoted at $2.35. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, March %: 
No. 2 white, domestic, 67@671/,c bu, a 
to weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 66@ 
661,,c, as to weight. 

Boston.—The spot oats market ranged 
lower at the close of last week, demand 
ruling quiet. Prices, March 24: fancy #” 
@42-lb oats, shipment all-rail, 78@79 
bu; regular 38@40-lb, 73@75c; regular 
36@38. 1b, 71@72c; regular 34@36-lb, 69 
@70c; lake-and-rail, regular 36@38-lb, 
69@70c. 

Winnipeg.—Demand for coarse grains 
slackened late last week. Trading ™ 
oats is restricted, due to light offerings. 
Purchases of the lower grades of ry¢ 
have been of fairly large proportions, 
this business being for shipment at open- 
ing of navigation. Over-sea demand for 
Canadian barley has declined. Quota 
tions, March 24, in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 69%c bu; barley, 9114; "Y% 
$1.165,. 

Toronto.—Sample wheat has advanced 
$4 ton, while anes coarse grains have 
been steady. Demand is mostly for sam 
ple wheat and feed oats. Quotations, 
March 24: Ontario oats 65@69c bu, No. 
8 barley 89@91c, rye $1.07@1.10, f.o.b., 
shipping points; No. 8 Canadian western 
oats 8114,c, No. 1 feed oats 791,¢, all 
rail, delivered, Ontario points; sample 
wheat, $36 ton, c.i.f., bay ports. 
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GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS. 














Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
ing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May March May 
=. 140% 139% 131% 133% 
1. 141% 139% 131% 133% 
o..... 141% 140% 131% 133% 
Bee. 140% 139% 131% 2% 
Woccees 139% 189% 131% 32% 
on 140% 140 132 133 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
b May July May July 
Mieas +> 180% I, tb o's o!  akaes 
ya 131% | er 145 
fixiss-- 131% 128% 164 145% 
Mi..6-- 130% 128 165% 146 
MBiye>- 130% 127% 165% 146 
, ore 131% 129 169 147 
Seattle 
March May March May 


Mch. 20..134% 186% Mch. 23..136% 137 
Mch. 21..135% 186% Mch. 24..136% 136% 
Mch. 22..136% 137 Mch. 26..136% 136% 


Winnipeg Duluth durum 
h May July March May 
201...-- 142% 143% 129% 181% 
re... 141% 148% 129% 131% 
Bigsee- 142% 143% 129% 131% 
Becess- 141% 142% 128 130 
Beaeees 141% 142% 127% 129% 
26..5+-- 141% 142% 128% 130% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Merch March May March May 
} 151% 153% 134 136% 
M1...+.. 150% 63 133% 135% 
Brees. 150% 152% 133% 135% 
Biv... 151% 153 133% 134% 
4... 150 nS % Saaee. . geet 
Gisss.- 149% ~~ ¢eese,  eeeee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
March March ay May July 
Wiss... 99% 102% 94% 96% 
| | 99% 102 94% 96% 
) ee 99% 101% 93% 96% 
Bi..ce- 97% 99% 92% 94% 
ites». 96% 99% 91% 94% 
, a 98% 100% 92% 95% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March March May March May 
ae 58% 58% 55% 55% 
Bares 58% 58 55% 55% 
| Oa 58% 57% 55% 54% 
ee 57% 56% 54% 54% 
eae 57% 54% 54% 
ae 57% 567% 54% 54% 
YE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March March May March May 
a 122 122 114% 114% 
| 123 123% 115% 115% 
ee 123% 122 115 114% 
121% 119 % 112% 112% 
a 118% 119% 112% 111% 
ae 119% 119% 113 112% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
March May July May July 
Seka ces 223 224% 226% 227 
) ree 223% 224 226 226 
Mita ses 221% 222% 224% 224% 
a 219 220 222% 223 
re 218% 219% 222 222% 
, ae 219 220 223% 223% 





Philadelphia.—Oats last week were al- 
ternately higher and lower, closing firm 
at a net advance of Ic. Supplies are 
small, and demand is moderate. Quota- 
tions, March 24: No. 2 white, 681%,@ 
1l%c bu; No. 8 white, 661/,@67\c. 





United States—Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
March 24, as reported to the United States 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: Canadian 

American in bond 
Wheat 72,440,000 13,335,000 
Rye 4,853,000 160,000 
Corn 46,949,000 ...... 
Barley 4,571,000 640,000 
Oats 986,000 153,000 
Flaxseed 2,406,000 }§# «..... m 





Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on March 24: wheat, 1,- 
097,000 bus; rye, 304,000; corn, 1,092,000; 
barley, 9,000; oats, 264,000. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending March 24, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 





Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 230 114 366 263 2,178 1,566 
Kan. City... 717 145 735 141 9,339 4,848 
Chicago ...1,9571,117 1,033 389 che eae 
New York.. 18 35 69 17 20 89 
Philadelphia 28 27 74 9 162 65 
Boston ..... 1 1 oe ee eee 5 
Baltimore... 28 87 ee oe 123 396 
Milwaukee... 289 77 #3652 156 aes ees 
Dul.-Superior 1 vs on e's 15 
Toledo ..... 39 76 19 55 ‘oe das 
Buffalo .... .«. ee os «0 737 «44,537 
*Nashville.. 71 97 82 50 281 63 
*Figures for 10 days. 
Barley—Receipts, Shi te and Stock 





Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 24, in bushels. (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 


1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 361 142 291 177 871 2,073 
Kansas City... 22 3 9 132 5 
Chicago ...... 153 88 54 64 ée - 
New York .... 87 116 202 257 395 631 
Philadelphia... .. ee 1 é* 3 41 
Bostom ...c00- 47 es ee ve 67 24 
Baltimore .... 41 8 os 58 399 52 
Milwaukee ... 188 148 76 46 oe ae 
Duluth-Sup. .. 251 172 ° .. 8,202 7,415 
Buffalo ....... ee es oe : 400 158 
*Nashville .... 1 8 es as 


*Figures for 10 “days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 24, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 








Minneapolis .. 86 36 86 45 397 3,566 
Kansas City... .. 3 ee 1 103 169 
Chicago ...... 26 32 3 29 5 - 
New York .... 99 62 - 166 81 553 
Philadelphia . 12 3 69 a 30 70 
Boston ....... 2 os a ee 3 6 
Baltimore .... .. 61 - 57 5 230 
Milwaukee ... 19 11 26 24 oi as 
Duluth-Sup. 251 172 on .. 8,202 7,415 
Buffalo ....... - * ee 8 -» 411 
*Nashville ... .. wa 1 «* 
*Figures for 10 days. 
Fla | TR. ipt . Shi ts and ee 1 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 24, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis... 97 48 88 221,673 788 
Chicago ...... 38 63 we a os 
Duluth-Sup. .. *8 50 84 45 589 1,260 


*Mill receipts not included. 





Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending March 24, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 





ee 1,826 811 941 442 20,666 10,416 
Kan. City.. 508 6721,108 788 7,940 9,702 
Chicago 422 282 187 300 See eae 
New York.. 728 669 1,2001,202 2,518 2,482 
Philadelphia 92 239 368 194 1,592 1,521 
Boston .... 126 1 102 24 730 423 
Baltimore .. 34 3875 104 509 2,354 2,458 
Milwaukee... 36 38 14 9 «ee en's 
Dul.-Sup. .. 954 495 66 172 20,373 9,684 
Toledo ..... 62 174 53 27 rT ons 
TEED bdee. oe +s 0 - 10,644 38,321 
*Nashville . 42 15 40 45 245 263 

*Figures for 10 days. 

Oats—Receipts, Shi ts and Stock: 





stocks of oats at 
centers for the 
in bushels (000’s 


Receipts, shipments and 
the principal distributing 
week ending March 24, 


omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 506 207 705° 796 6,192 11,388 
Kan, City... 98 47 66 70 189 660 
Chicago .... 870 580 634 387 eee > 
New York.. 276 216 172 70 192 821 
Philadelphia 18 10 29 30 88 163 
Boston ..... 16 9 24 es 11 ye 
Baltimore .. 4 8 ee ee 17 58 
Milwaukee.. 95 152 187 159 eae Py 
Duluth-Sup. 18 2 ee 62 399 7,935 
Toledo ..... 33 96 105 294 ees eae 
| Pee rT oe ex 926 3,320 
*Nashville.. 189 111 102 57 205 300 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Raussell’s Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 

Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 17, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Changes 

from Totals 

pre- Mch. 19, 


Week 
ending 





Wheat— March 17 vious week 1927 
United States*... 72,096 —713 654,837 
United Statesf... 3,642 —124 3,275 
Canada ......... 149,942 —1,639 115,181 

POTS weccsese 225,680 —2,476 173,293 

United Kingdom port stocks and 

floating supply (Broomhall)— 
POCA cicccccese $74, —1,700 84,700 

American and United Kingdom 

supply— 
TORS oc cccccese 300,380 —4,176 257,993 

CORN—United States and Canada— 

Potals wosccccecs 48,571 +1,541 61,736 

OATS—United States and Canada— 

Petals cccccessse $1,429 —1,384 56,069 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


Movement, July 1- 


March 10— 1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 
Receipts from farms. .672,000 645,000 511,000 
errr 130,700 124,974 40,887 
TORDOSCD ccccccvcrcses 11,684 10,145 12,720 

Stocks on March 10— 

At terminals ........ 76,575 56,663 44,415 
At country elevators, . 

mills and in transit 150,709 112,008 93,018 

Week's decrease ..... 6,716 7,384 10,047 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 
March 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,347 36 135 ‘he 
We Be cwocsese 4,567 189 317 219 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,964 105 190 792 
Sask. Pool 

Bs. © ccsivanse 5,468 77 117 347 

eB vacdsesée 6,509 91 171 122 
Private elevators. 38,442 1,278 2,099 669 
Afloat in storage 7,261 aes cee ‘s 

Betas .cccsces 65,557 1,776 3,029 2,149 
WOG?. OBO <sseccs 49,180 2,800 5,434 2,546 
Receipts ........ 611 254 64 3 
Rail shipments. . 375 178 7 32 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern.. 113 Durum ........ 437 
No. 2 northern... 815 Kota .......... 18 
Dk. 1 and 2 n.. 22 White spring... 69 
No. 3 northern..6,196 Winter ........ 2 
MO. & wnccececes 2,232 Others /........ 8,930 
We. .B wcccescves GST Peivate ....... 38,442 
BOs BD vcvccdcones 314 Afloat in store. .7,261 
POOR. cecccsisiens 80 

DOOR wcscese 65,557 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 2 Cc. W 0 WO ID cc ccccnse 178 
No. 3 C. W. ae. |” eee 1,278 
eo Serer re 120 
eee 24 TRE ccc dues 1,776 








plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
m———— United States———_,, 
East Pacific 
1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
2 ee 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
pS Pee 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
em B casee 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
Nov. 1 ..... 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
SS Pee 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 
1928—. 
FOR. 2 acisve 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 
Week ending— 
March 3 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
March 10 72,809,000 3,766,000 76,575,000 
March 17 72,096,000 3,642,000 75,738,000 
Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 
1927— Canada both coasts afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1 .... 44,237,000 81,770,000 54,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 54,000,000 
Oct. 1 .. 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 
1928— 
Jan. 1.....147,506,000 241,842,000 53,200,000 
Feb. 1.....152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 
Week ending— 
March 8...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
March 10..151,581,000 228,156,000 76,400,000 
March 17..149,942,000 225,680,000 74,700,000 
*Broomhall. 
Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 
1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 .128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1 ....171,313,000 March 3...308,309,000 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 March 10..304,556,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 March 17..300,380,000 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 


The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


a—Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 


March 17 March 10 March 17,1928 
sauae 6 6 hee 7,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 

-——Week ending——, * 

March 17 March 10 
58,000 430,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
March 17,1928 
11,742,000 
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New Orleans.—There was more local 
activity in corn last week, and foreign 
interest improved. Quotations, March 
22: No. 2 yellow $1.24 bu, No. 3 $1.22; 
No. 2 white $1.24, No. 3 $1.22. 

St. Louis ——Demand for corn was only 
fair last week, and not all offerings were 
taken. Cash prices, March 24: No. 2 
corn 97%c bu, No. 3 corn 96@96¥,c; 
No. 2 yellow $1.00%, No. 3 yellow $1@ 
1.00%, No. 4 yellow 96c, No. 5 yellow 
95c, No. 6 yellow 9214,@94c; No. 2 white 
981,@99c, No. 3 white 97%,c. 

Nashville—Demand for corn from the 
South was slow last week. Stocks show 
an increase. Quotations, March 24: No. 
2 white, $1.1114 bu, No. 3 white $1.10; 
No. 2 yellow $1.13, No. 3 yellow $1.11. 
Increased sales of corn meal were re- 
ported. Quotation, March 24: deger- 
minated cream meal, 96-lb bags, $2.45@ 
2.50 per 100 lbs. Hominy feed was in 
fair demand at $40@41.50 ton. 

Memphis.—High prices continue to re- 
strict buying of corn meal. Offerings 
last week were light, with prices for 
cream at $4.50@5.10 on March 24. Corn 
trading was on basis of $1.04 bu for 
No. 3 white, $1.03 for No. 3 mixed and 
$1.06 for No. 3 yellow. 

Kansas City—Corn prices are un- 
changed. Demand held up pretty well 
until late last week. Quotations, March 
24: white, No. 2 9114@93c bu, No. 3 
89/,@91¥,c, No. 4 88@90'%c; yellow, 
No. 2 94@95c, No. 3 92@94c, No. 4 901% 
@92¥,c; mixed, No. 2 90@92c, No. 3 89 
@9l1c, No. 4 88@90c. 

Chicago.— Mill representatives say 
there is very little trading in corn goods. 
Corn flour was quoted, March 24, at 
$2.15@2.20 per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.15 
@2.20, cream meal $2.15@2.20, and hom- 
iny $2.15@2.20. The cash corn market 
was considerably weaker late last week, 
although the better grades continued 
firm and fairly active. Prices, March 24: 
No. 3 mixed 97@98c bu, No. 4 mixed 94 
@95c, No. 5 mixed 91@94c, No. 6 mixed 
91@91'%c; No. 3 yellow 98%,c@$1.00%, 
No. 4 yellow 941%,@981,c, No. 5 yellow 
93@95c, No. 6 yellow 9114,@93c; No. 3 
white 9814,c@$1.00¥,, No. 4 white 94@ 
971,c, No. 5 white 93@94c, No. 6 white 
911/, @92¢. 

Minneapolis.—The cash corn market is 
still quiet, with shipping demand some- 
what curtailed because of weakness in 
outside markets. No. 3 yellow is quoted 
at 5@7c bu under Chicago May, No. 4 
yellow 8@llc under, No. 5 yellow 13 
@15e under and No. 6 yellow 17@19c 
under. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
24 was 92@97c; the closing price on 
March 26 was 93@95c. White corn meal 
was quoted at Minneapolis on March 27 
at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow at 
$5.60@5.70. 

Milwaukee.—Corn declined 1@2c last 
week. Offerings were absorbed by a 
good shipping and industrial demand, 
and the futures market was active. Pre- 
mium prices are being paid for May 
corn. Quotations, March 24: No. 4 yel- 
low, 93@95c bu; No. 4 white, 92@94c; 
No. 4 mixed, 91@93c. 

Indianapolis. — While corn prices 
showed strength last week, the market 
closed somewhat easy on March 24. A 
fair demand is coming from feed manu- 
facturers and millers. Quotations, March 
24: No. 4 white 88@92c bu, No. 5 white 
86@89c; No. 4 yellow 89@94c, No. 5 
yellow 87@92c; No. 4 mixed 87@90c, 
No. 5 mixed 84@87c. 

Pittsburgh—Corn was higher and 
more active last week, although most 
buying was in small lots. Offerings were 
liberal. On March 24 No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, was quoted at $1.10@1.11 bu. 
Kiln-dried granulated yellow and white 
meal, fancy, held at $2.75@2.80 per 100 
Ibs. 

Baltimore.—Corn was _ alternately 
strong and weak last week, with trading 
more active. No. 2 spot sold up to 
$1.12%4 and down to $1.09. Reported 
sales showed a good increase, and em- 
braced No. 2 white, yellow and mixed 
at $1.084%2.@1.124% bu, and No. 3 yellow 
at $1.0714,@1.10. Prices, March 24: No. 
2 spot or contract grade, $1.09% (1%c 





down); domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
$1.11@1.12 (le down). Cob corn was 
steady and in moderate demand at $5@ 
5.50 bbl. Corn meal and hominy were 
nominally unchanged but in limited call 
at $2.40@2.57 per 100 Ibs. 

Buffalo.—After reaching new high lev- 
els last week, corn eased off, closing 
about lc bu under the previous week’s 
prices. Receipts are lighter, and stocks 
have been further depleted. 


Boston.—There was better demand for 
granulated yellow corn meal on March 
24 at $2.95, with bolted meal $2.90 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn $2.35, all 
in 100-lb sacks. No. 2 yellow corn, ship- 
ment all-rail, sold at $1.21@1.22 bu, and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.16@1.18; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.20@1.21, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.17@1.19. Hominy feed was high- 
er, with a quiet demand at $44.25 ton. 
Gluten feed was unchanged at $45.85 for 
May shipment, with gluten meal at 
$60.60. 
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and the market closed quiet at revised 
figures. Quotations, March 24, car lots, 
for export: No. 2, $1.094% bid; No. 3, 
$1.06%, bid. Corn products are unset- 
tled and irregular, with buyers operating 
cautiously. Quotations, March 24, in 
100-lb sacks: kiln-dried granulated yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.75. 


San Francisco—Corn is firmer, but 
demand is light. Quotations, March 23, 
basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, $2.15, bulk; Egyp- 
tian, $2.40, sacked; California milo, $2.30, 
sacked; eastern No, 2 milo, $2.20, bulk; 
Kafir, $2.05, bulk. 


Toronto.—At the higher level for 
American corn noted recently, buyers 
are less interested and sales have fallen 
off. Prices seem to have reached the 
top, however, and are now Ic lower than 
a week ago. Quotations, March 24: No. 
3 American yellow corn, old crop $1.14 
bu, old and new crop mixed $1.101%,@ 





Philadelphia——Corn advanced 2%4c 1.11, Argentine corn $1.15, Toronto 
early last week, but later dropped 3c,  freights. 
oS > oOo 
: May. The local situation therefore is 





i FLAXSEED **= PRODUCTS § 


PentEX CO atyeT SS La LIED FOIE EN 


Minneapolis.—The linseed meal market 
is inclined to quietness, crushers report, 
the active interest on the part of buyers, 
shown a week ago, having declined. 
Shipping directions continue abundant, 
some mills having enough on hand to last 
them for three weeks. The export mar- 
ket is less active. Meal at Minneapolis 
is priced at $53@53.50 ton for April 
shipment. Cake is quoted at $48 ton for 
the first half of April, $47 for the last 
half, and $44 for May-August shipment, 
f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis -———Duluth———, 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 20.$2.29% 2.23% 2.33% 2.26% 2.27 
March 21. 2.29% 2.23% 2.33 2.26 2.26 
March 22. 2.27% 2.21% 2.31% 2.24% 2.24% 
March 23. 2.25 2.19% 2.29% 2.22% 2.23 
March 24. 2.24% 2.18% 2.2 2.22 2.22% 
March 26. 2.25 2.19 2.29% 2.23% 2.23% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to March 24, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 

Minneapolis .. 11,333 7,319 7,270 1,747 
PUIMCR. 20.00% 7,285 7,099 7,775 5,298 
Totats .<cvxe 18,618 14,418 15,045 7,045 


Duluth.—Flaxseed buyers followed the 
futures market up to high point of 
$2.27, for May and July $2.27, before 
slackening their support. In time stop 
loss orders were uncovered and a price 
slump of 5¥,c was recorded. In the end 
the market made a small recovery from 
bottom level for closing spots. Trading 
was active, and included fair spreading 
operations between this and outside mar- 
kets. The light run of receipts account- 
ed for the small cash business transact- 
ed. Premium on choice crushing quality 
lost 2c, going to 9c over the May, as 
against lle previously. The low end of 
the range is unchanged. 

Chicago.—A fairly active demand is 
reported for linseed meal. Very little is 
available for March delivery, but fair 
sales are being made for April. On 
March 24 it was quoted at $55.35@55.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Winnipeg.—Mills find a ready sale for 
their output of linseed cake and meal. 
Prices are steady. Quotations, March 
24: cake, in bags, $46 ton; meal, $48. 
Canadian and United States crushing in- 
terests have bought lightly, and demand 
for flaxseed is small, although more ac- 
tive. Cash flaxseed closed, March 24, at 
$1.90 bu, basis in store, Fort William 
and Port Arthur. 


Milwaukee.—Linseed meal was _ the 
only item in the feed market to advance 
last week, and it made a gain of $2. 
There is a better demand for high pro- 
tein feeds. Supplies of linseed meal are 
limited. On March 24, it was quoted at 
$54@54.50 ton, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Boston.—Mills are all sold to April, 
with offerings for May shipment light. 
Receivers do not expect lake-and-rail 
shipments from Buffalo until late in 


very firm, with a good demand, especial- 
ly from mixers. Local stocks are small. 
A quotation of $60.50 ton was made on 
March 24. 


Pittsburgh—Demand was fairly active 
last week for linseed meal, although the 
bulk of sales were in small lots. Offer- 
ings were fair. Quotation, March 24, 
$59.20 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal, tight for im- 
mediate shipment, has advanced $3, with 
offerings for the first half of April 
only. .On March 24 34 per cent was 
quoted at $56.50 ton, Buffalo. 


Toronto.—Like other feeds, linseed 
meal is advancing, another increase of $1 
taking effect last week. Demand was 
good. On March 24 it was quoted at 
$52.50 ton, in secondhand bags, f.o.b., 
mill points. 


Kansas City—Demand for flaxseed 


was heavy last week, and prices are 
advancing. Quotation, March 23, basis 
Kansas City, $57.30 ton. 





Milwaukee.—Rye flour stocks are light 
in all parts of the country according to 
surveys made by millers, who expect 
that substantial buying will occur in the 
near future. Prices last week were 5@15c 
higher than in the previous one. Quota- 
tions, March 24: fancy white patents $6.60 
@6.70 bbl, medium $6.10@6.35 and dark 
$4.50@4.65, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—A steady day-to-day in- 
quiry for rye flour in less than car .lots 
is reported by mills. High prices have 
limited contracting, and buyers usually 
wait until they need supplies urgently 
before taking on any, and then only 25 
to 100 bbls at the market. Car lot or- 
ders are the exception. Stocks in the 
hands of the trade, however, are very 
light, so that daily sales are fair and are 
keeping the mills operating steadily. 
Prices are firm, the tendency being up- 
ward. Pure white is quoted at $6.45@ 
6.70 bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, pure medium 
$5.90@6.10 and pure dark $4.20@4.30, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Five northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,995 bbls flour, compared with 
13,205 in the previous week. 

Chicago.—Rye flour is quiet, and only 
scattered single cars are being sold. The 
Jewish trade, as is usual at this time of 
the year, is slow. The local output to- 
taled 4,515 bbls last week, against 5,100 
in the previous week. White was quoted, 
March 24, at $6.50@6.80 bbl, jute, me- 
dium $5.90@6.50, and dark $4.10@4.50. 


Duluth—tThe insistent export inquiry 
for rye supplies caused a further sharp 
advance, which established a new high 
record for the crop. Quotations, f.o.b., 
mill, March 24, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white flour, $6.70 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$6.15; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.30; 
No. 8 rye, $5.70. 

New York.—Rye flour prices were con- 
tained within a very narrow range last 
week, and sales were limited. On March 
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24, white patent flour, packed j 
was quoted at $7.15@7.25 bbl. 

Indianapolis—Only a fair 
was reported in rye flour | 
though inquiries are said to be increas. 
ing. Bakers have been nibbling, py 
have bought only current needs.  ghjp, 
ping instructions continue fair. Quotn. 
tions, March 24: white $6.50@6.75 bbl 
jute, medium $6@6.50, and dark $4254 
4.60. : 


Boston.—Rye flour was advanced 5 
@20c early last week, but the market 
waS a little lower at the close. Rye 
meal and pure dark rye also held 4} 
some advance over the previous week 
Quotations, March 24: choice white pat- 
ent flour, $7.30@7.45 bbl, in sacks; stand. 
ard patents, $7.05@7.20; medium light 
Straights, $6.75@6.90; medium dark 
straights, $6.30@6.40; rye meal, $5.80@ 
5.95; pure dark rye, $5.30@5.40. 2 

Baltimore.—Rye flour, like the grain, 
was quite buoyant early last week, but 
later lost its activity. Quotations, March 
24, in 98-lb cottons: pure top white pat- 
ent $7@7.25 bbl, straight $6.15@6.35 and 
dark $4.65@4.90. 


Pittsburgh—Prices of rye flour ad- 
vanced last week, although demand did 
not improve. Stocks in the hands of 
bakers are reported fair to good. Quo- 
tations, March 24: pure white $7@725 
bbl, medium $6@6.25 and dark $4.25@ 
4.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
only moderate, but with light offerings, 
prices are steadily maintained. Quota- 
tions, March 24, in 140-lb jute sacks: 
$7.25@7.50 bbl for white, $6.50@6.75 for 
medium and $6@6.25 for dark. 


1 jutes, 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








ILLINOIS REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


‘Attractive proposition open for en- 
ergetic, hard-hitting salesman who 
can produce with proper co-opera- 
tion; large mill, terminal market, 
complete assortment for bakeshop 
and family trade. Give complete 
record and references first letter. 
Address Monarch Milling Co., 
Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST FOR AN- 
alytical control work in connection with 
1,500-bbl flour mill; salary $40 a week to 
start; in applying state experience and 
give reference. Address 1491, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AVAILABLE MAY 1—SERVICES OF EX- 
perienced mill manager; 15 years book- 
keeping, wheat buying, sales and man- 
aging; now employed; consider part time 
on road. Address 536, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

CAPABLE MILLER-GRAIN Boyer OF 23 
years’ experience desires permanent posl- 
tion as head miller in country mill from 

« 100 to 1,000 bbls; speak German and Eng- 

lish languages. Address 1538, care North- 

western Miller, Minneapolis. 











AS HEAD MILLER OR MANAGER BY 
an all around mill man; I have had 35 
years’ experience; am able to meet’ any 
requirements about the mill; can come on 
short notice. Address J. W. Mayer, 1425 
Ave. F, Fort Madison, Iowa. 





SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 
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sERINTENDENT AND CHEMIST 
wi he to join sales force of some 
good reliable mill; have had 25 years’ 
ce, milling and laboratory work; 


28, 1928 
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FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 


9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, | 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 





busin ish best of references. Address 
ist w * aware Northwestern Miller, Minne- attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
“' eek, Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
InCreas- ape ae Kansas City, Mo. 





ling, but 
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jOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED FLOUR 










































































































































































s. . an now selling flour in another 
Ship. state wishes to connect with mill for St. 
Quota- paul and Minneapolis territory; best of 
6.75 bbl references; services will be available about 
k $4,256 May 1. Address 1521, care Northwestern FOR SALE 
, Miller, Minneapolis. Full line flour mill machinery, in- 
1 1. ME G@PERINTENDENT-HEAD. MILLER; 25 indice etn aehiadele citer 
anced 15 fi se eR a charge 600-1,000-bbl mills; spring, romps eae of part ea Npe ate 
> Market vinter and durum wheats; experienced and spouting for 225-bbl flour mill \ bh) 
se, . ighting and all power problems; ee + ae . 
‘tea Sy consider head miller; manager located at Laramie, Wyo. 
at smaller mill. Address 1540, care North- For information address Hylton 
“ week, western Miller, Minneapolis. ok Lak ‘oh cl’ mil ase oon 
hite $ — —_—__— our I s PF. le ox 827, gden, 
a. Ao iy EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN weal FLOURS 
: "toe ‘with trade in western Pennsylvania, ah. 
im light thern Ohio and northwestern West “ ” 
n dark Tirginia would like position with hard MADE GOOD” since 1855 
$5.80@ wheat mill; salary and commission; ref- 
ne erences or bond. Address 537, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 
fe grain UR SALESMAN COVERING WEST- MISCELLANEOUS ry ti ' 
eek, but = Pennsylvania wishes to make connec- The same grade eve time you buy ° 
35 March tion with reliable spring ep = peve : 
s record of selling flour an ave large 
ite pt. SE GLEE odtvies balers nA dob- You don’t have to adapt your formulas 
85 and bers; can speak several languages, and : , 
bers nish best of references from past each time you get a new flour shipment 
employers. Address 1539, care Northwest- e e e 
our ad- ern Miller, Minneapolis. FOR SALE OR RENT— when you buy Commercial Milling 
— did OWING TO DISAGREEMENT OF STOCK- SITES IN BUFFALO products 
ands of holders this 600-bbl mill where I have a ° 
. Quo- been head miller for several eceeg ts to sont Comiranie Gites in Huralo for 
LY im Ox jose, and my services are available; have ent sale. Water and rail ship- s b4 
87125 TE ee ane ny ern and ‘superintendent's wont or ania, Water ead reli ship Chemical tests and baking tests—up-to- 
$4.25@ position in mills up to 1,200 bbls grinding ping facilities. Suitable for storage, the minute millin m thods in r ° 
hard and soft wheat; best of references ‘ me tes ; ee " - e e ni- 
from past and present employers. Ad- transferring or manufacturing. Ad- * £ su u 
flour is dress 1544, care Northwestern Miller, Min- dress A. J. Elias, Buffalo, N. Y. formity. 
ferings, neapolis. 
Quota- 
sacks; BAKERY WANTS Prompt delivery and with every 
6.75 for . 
shipment our guarantee. 
BAKERY AND CAFE—BARGAIN, ONLY 
ae one in town, fully equipped eat oom Canadian S ecial Notices 
priced to sell; cash or terms. ress 
Fountain Bakery & Cafe, Fountain, Colo. Pp Hard W heat Flours So t W heat Flours 
es Bakers Best Vel 
, ay akers Ss elvet 
FOR SALE—AN OLD ESTABLISHED MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
family and tourists’ inn located 7. — 08 6 » s Keno Seal of Purity 
town on lake to sea highway; baked goods 
-_ de- in great demand; no bakery in town. Ad- Chief Pontiac Royal Star 
aici dress K. F., 1495, care Northwestern 
ositi Miller, Minneapolis. 
on, 
will be CANADIAN MILL FOR SALE 
ite, 2% Toronto, Canada 
LEASE 
0 cents, MILLS FOR SALE AND TO 800-bbl modern flour mill on rail- 
= in- way; buildings built and designed 
aaa for double capacity; separate ele- 
a vator and warehouse; cheap electric 
epart- power; almost new condition; larg- | 
A al est local market in Carfada; the 
' ? opening of the new Welland Canal 
MILL FOR SALE gives the location a decided advan- CLEVELAND DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
a tage in freight; terms to responsible 
Modern hard wheat flour mill, 500- party. Address 1533, care North- 
ee bbl capacity, appraised over $175,- western Miller, 1001 Lumsden Bldg., 
oo 000. Will sell for $40,000, payable Toronto, Canada. 
one fourth cash, balance terms to ’ 
suit; opportunity for flour salesman Q ity i ; 
| oe anennay Sey doer sateanen VOIGT MILLING COMPANY uality Michigan Flour 
' Address 1542-196, care Northwest- Granp Rapins, Micn., U. S. A. Plain and Self-Rising 
ae ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
MANUFACTURERS OF grind nothing else. Open for Connections 
ho W. O. Hartig Electric Co CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH 
om . o a“ ° » 
_ 312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis Hard Wheat Flours 
. Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on MARK TWAIN 
10 ; a . 
ae Anything Electrical COLUMBIAN 
. FOR SALE—150-BBL HARD AND SOFT Milling Business Solicited PEP W -Higgi illi 
er. wheat flour mill; near large city, ample . Estimates furnished on all work atson Higgins Milling Co. 
ms pa en “ey feo Soft Wheat Flours Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 
0. on two railroads, a rd rail- a . me ° 
Way proposed through town; all millfeed secs. CRESCENT NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE 
sold at door to large dairy and chicken Se ROYAL PATENT Flour Self-Rising Flour 
farm territory; good mixed feed and coal ec the new GILT EDGE SELF RISING GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
business; town of 1,500; every merchant ° 
_— here sells mostly our flour; price right; 
2 6AN Must sell on account of insufficient capi- b 
1 with tal. Address Box 1439-507, care North- YY 
eek ef +l Miller, 215 Merchants’ Exchange, GRAHAM BROTHERS 
e an - Louis, Mo. TWO TON HEAVY DUTY : 
North- i Harbor Beach 
or sean Gute teem tene, Tue A. H. Ranpauit Mit Co. The Huron Milling Co. “325 2° 
—— MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE TRANSMISSION BRAKES (252322 ame ‘ re + SHORT ai BI S ai FI mM p WHITE 
FOR SAL New y AP ae san cose. 
E—ALL THE MACHINERY AND Open for a few onal connections. z . 
é Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
. EX. ee of a 50-bbl flour mill, includ- TEKONSHA, MICH. a quality Peculiar to This Section. " 
neste eed rolls and steam power plant. 
—_, Address E. Enderle, Watkins, Minn. 
= = H-P ENGINE; DIRECT CONNECTED 
an eee eos ARKELL & SMITHS 
r to volts; this unit used five ry] 
—. oe g00d condition; cash price, $1,950, CANA felsy:Vcal al N Y. OVID ROLLER MILLS x oe SUNRAYS eee 
OF 28 -0.D. Cars, Minneapolis. Address 1535, ° ° e OVID, MICHIGAN Michi Soft Wi Wh *] 
posi care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. All our flour is made exclusively from selected Mic higan is inter eat Flour 
from Michigan wheat. We grind no wheat but wagon Plain and Self Rising 
Eng- . aesvesses ae dipears pw pr aye med oo 
e best wheat section 0 e state. ain an ™NT TY 
vorth Self-Rising Flour, Michigan Pea Beans. U Baie tase) eee Co. 
Tuos. H. Hystop, Proprietor ‘ sald ’ . 
a E. S. Woodworth & Co. and Concrete Elevator Co. 
acd 
t’ any MINNEAPOLIS 
ne on 
1423 Offer Their Combined Facilities and nearly thirty years’ “‘Michigan’s Finest Flour’’ @ 
experience to country mi wheat for their acc i hi H scl 
—- ee ea taaet White Swan ana Hi Selfrising Complete Electric Equipment for 
° e r y . 
city: P Ci Se ee a Write for connections and samples Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
mi 
mily: PENINSULAR MILLING CO. GENERAL ELECTRIC 
4 Shippers of Corn, Oats, Barley, Rye, Flaxseed and Millfeed Fun, MICHIGAN ‘i Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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>LEADING MILLS OF OHIO 
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The Ansted & Burk Co. 


Millers Since 1846, but Up to the Minute in Ideas 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Manufacturing a Complete Line of 
Flours for the Particular Baker 


WILLIAM TELL’S 
Master Bread Flour 
Master Pie Crust Flour 
Master Cake Flour 


Each specially milled for the kind of bak- 
ing its name indicates. Our mills are lo- 
cated on direct line between best wheat 
section and the flour markets, giving you 
advantage of lowest possible freights. 


Quality guaranteed and to run uniform. 


Mills’ capacity 1,200 barrels daily. Large 
enough for Service, small enough for Per- 
sonal Interest and Attention. 


Soft Wheat Flour Millers 
Exclusively 


W. SPECIALIZE in Soft Winter 
Wheat milling, having mills at 











SKN SATENT 


PL 


MT. 
eT, 


Toledo, Ohio, of 1,000 barrels 
daily capacity and at Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, of 500 barrels, with addi- 
tional elevator capacity at Fred- 
ericktown, Ohio. 


Therefore we enjoy whatever 
advantagesaccrueto milling from 
both country and terminal loca- 
tions. We grind selected soft 
winter wheats of this section. 


Our flour has always had a 
high reputation for quality and 
uniformity. Plain and self-ris- 
ing flours. Open for new con- 
nections where not already rep- 
resented. 


The 


Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Main Office 


: TOLEDO, OHIO 












Ohio Soft Wheat 
Flour 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


Gwinn Milling Co. 


Millers of soft, hard winter, 
and spring wheat flours 





Self-rising flour 


Mixed cars of flour, feed 
and corn goods 






THE 


ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Domestic and Export 
TROY OHIO 






Columbus, Ohio 














The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


‘Bakers— 


When comparing Spring 
Wheat Flour use 





“BULL DOG” 











MAS-SOTA Spring Patent Flour 
ECCO Blended Patent Flour 
ENERGY Horse Feed Mixed Cars 
MALTO Dairy Feed a Specialty 


The Buckeye Cereal Co. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 


for your standard 
Made by 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Hardesty Milling Co. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 






Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 















309 Sixth Avenue South 


THE WARWICK CO. 


STEEL DIE ENGRAVING 


The ‘‘Tailor-Made’’ Letterhead 


SEND FOR SAMPLES AND SUGGESTIONS 


THE NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MIXED CARS 
Sorr Wrvter Wueat Four 


Red Ball Patent 








The Fairchild Milling Company 


The Toledo Grain & Milling Co. 


Qld Homestead 

















Mesnippers Bl Chol 
Shippers Yhoice 
of our Winter Wheat 











MASSILLON, OHIO 
Write for samples and prices 

















standard 





The Emery Thierwechter 






Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat Flours 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain 
Mixed Cars 

















Drawer 1, Commerce Station 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
averages. Know all the 
You can’t afford to be without the HOW 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
Co. OAK HARBOR, OHIO for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ualities of your flours. 
ARD TESTS. HOWARD 











Specialized Laboratory 
Service for Millers 
Grain Dealers Bakers 
. Feed Manufacturers 
Caz] Mid-West Laboratories Co. 
INCORPORATED 
COMSTOCK BUILDING 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


— 














ANALYSES 
The Columbus Laboratories 


$1 North State Street - CHICAGO 
— 
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Dependable Wheat Cflours ‘Dependable Cflour ‘Dependable Rye Cflours 
Dappy Do ..ak.....LIBERTY.....SNAPPY and I, t’s Cheapest Manna.... MEpium .... PURE Dark 
W. P. P. Rye MEAL 


in the 6nd 











Our Eastern Representatives Can Supply You Truck Loads, Car Loads or Train Loads 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Wall Street, New York City 
H. J. HORAN, Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 4,000 Barrels Daily CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 











Charles Tiedemann Milling Company 


MILLERS OF 


Quality (Flours 


















































Mills at O’ Fallon, Ill., and Collinsville, Il. J O’FALLON, ILLINOIS 
” 
° Hanover Star Milling Co. DECATUR MILLING CO. 

Established 1837 GERMANTOWN, ILL. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
> NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our Manufacturers of High Grade H. ae tn a Aves ia 
_ flour, which is well milled in every sense of the Gath Wegntet Wheel Hise > Sea an, Cay ener 
at word. Our leading brands are 
0. FairyLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrRosE 

HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
ad HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
— 
—_ 
ry : 
lers 
% Reduces Stock Easier 
: Ui er —10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 
mall Peerless —Using Less Power 
Gr ound Cut Roll F inish More Grinding Capacity 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





—Facts! 
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LEADING MILLS OF THE SOUTHWEST 
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1500 BARRELS CAPACITY 


“Old Squire” Says: 


This flour is milled just as are the bearings in a fine 
automobile,—accurate to one 10,000th of an inch. 


The wheat is bought by gauge,—to a precise standard 
of weight, quality and protein. 


The wheat cleaning is done by gauge,—to a fixed stand- 
ard of perfectly cleaned and polished wheat berry. 


The milling is done by gauge,—to an absolute standard 
of quality determined by laboratory analysis and 
scientific baking test. 


The result is invariability. 


JOHN H. MOORE, PresiDENT.~ G.M.LOWRY, SECRETARY 


he MOORE LOWRY 
FLOURos MILLS CO. 
CKainsas City, USA 


COO ADDRESS MAIL TO ROSEDALE STATION, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS GE 

















“Old Trail” from western KEYSTONE MILLING “OLD HOMESTEAD” Ma jestic Milling Co. 
600 Barrels COMPANY Capacity, Milled from Western Kansas pliers of Soft and Hard 


, 1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat INTER WHEAT FLOUR 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS Capacity, 750 Barrels THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS Live connections wanted in all markets. 
WILSON, KANSAS LARNED - KANSAS Dedies Gite, Manees Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 





























hite Grest 
~— Shel erfect Kour 


If past performance does not 
tell the story, what does? 


Investigate WHITE CREST. 


MILLING CO 


LEAVENwoRTh 


J.C. LYSLE MILLING COMPANY 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 














